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In  the  developments  of  a  literature, 
no  less  than  in  other  developments  of 
social  or  political  life,  the  reactionist 
movement  is  a  phase  of  growth  or  de¬ 
cay  of  which  contemporary  opinion 
can  least  estimate  the  force  or  predict 
the  abiding  influence.  The  Utmost 
criticism  may  hazard  with  safety  is  to 
analyze  the  works  of  the  leaders  of 
such  literary  movements,  and  to  dis- 
crlniinate,  if  possible,  how  far  their 
sentiment  is  genuinely  reactionary  in 
the  sense  of  a  living  revival  of  the 
spirit  of  the  past,  or  whether  it  is  a 
mere  counterfeit  of  reaction — a  resus¬ 
citation  only  of  forms  and  methods  of 
language  under  whose  arbitrarily 
adopted  guise,  mystical  or  symbolical, 
the  spirit  of  the  present  emphasizes  its 
novelty,  the  modernlti  of  to-day’s  fash¬ 
ion,  in  spiritual  plagiarisms  of  dead 
centuries. 

Amongst  such  leaders  of  sentiment 
M.  Maurice  Maeterlinck— so  far  as  Eng¬ 
land  is  concerned— best  represents  a 

•  1.  Theatre; 

“La  Princesse  Maleine.”  l  vol.  Paris. 

“  liO  B  Aven  gles.— L’  Intrase .— I  nterleor .  ’  ’ 
1  vol.  Paris.  , 

“Pelleas  et  Melisande.”  .1  vol.  Paris. 

“Alladifie  et  Palomides,  etc."  1  vol. 
Paris. 

“Aglavaine  et  Selysette,”  }  vol.  Paris. 

2.  Prose:  .  .. 

“Le  Tresoir  des  Humbles.”  l  vol.  Paris. 

■  “La  Sagasse  et  la  Destlaee.  l  vol;  Paris. 


foremost  school  of  reaction:  the  school 
of  the  modern  mystic.  He  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  pioneer  of  its  ideas  in 
ethics.  Its  methods  in  art,  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  contrary  currents  which 
thread  themselves  through  the  broad 
tide  of  scientifle  materialism;  and  as 
such  M.  Maeterlinck  has  won  the  suf¬ 
frages  of  a  certain  growing  section  of 
English  readers. 

The  prose  volumes  in  which  he  has 
set  forth  his  attitude  of  mind  towards 
life,  belief  and  morals  have  been 
widely  read  even  by  those  to  whom 
the  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  M. 
Maeterlinck’s  elected  masters  in  mystl- 
cism— Ruysbroeck  I’Admlrable  and 
Friedrich  von  Hardenberg  (Novalls)— 
arc  equally  alien  both  as  modes  of 
thought  and  as  modes  of  feeling.  As 
a  playwright  he  has  become  the  ac¬ 
cepted  exponent  of  a  dramatic,  or 
rather  of  a  dramatically  pictorial  art, 
for  his  dramas  are  dramas  of  Imagina¬ 
tion,  not  action,  ostensibly  founded 
upon  a  basis  of  transcendental  mysti¬ 
cism,  and  expressed  in  the  figures  and 
metaphors  of  the  modern  symbolist'. 
In  two  volumes  hfe  has  translated  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  writings— the  remote  re- ' 
llglous  and  devotional  works  of  the 
Cath'ollc  ascetic  of  the  fourteenth  ceu-* 
tyryi  the  secuk»  -mysticisra,  meta' 
physical  and  spiritual,  of  the  phriosOK 
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pher  of  the  eighteenth — of  Ruysbroeck 
and  Novalis.*  From  these,  and  from 
other  sources  akin  to  these,  he  has 
evolved,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
popularized,  a  scheme  of  metaphysical 
idealism,  colored  by  an  imaginative  in¬ 
tellectual  sensuality — a  scheme  too 
vague  to  be  called  a  system,  too  re- 
strlctedly  personal  to  be  called  a  doc¬ 
trine,  which  may  be  provisionally  de¬ 
fined  in  bis  plays  as  the  creed  of  an 
emotional  morality  in  action,  in  his 
essays  as  the  creed  of  an  intuitive 
morality  in  repose. 

Three  leading  themes,  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  mysticism,  engross  his  attention 
pre-eminently,  if  not  exclusively— hu¬ 
man  life  as  a  spiritual  earth-existence, 
with  its  two  greatest  of  crises,  love 
and  death.  It  is  life  in  its  wisdom  and 
unwisdom,  exteriorly  cast  in  the  mould 
of  an  outward  destiny,  interiorly  fash¬ 
ioned  aftera  far  other  pattern  hy  lades- 
tinic  intime,  whose  agent  is  the  ultimate 
and  essential  soul  of  man.  It  isloveand 
death  regarded— the  before  and  after 
are  for  the  most  part  Ignored— from 
the  standpoint  of  their  mortal  limita¬ 
tions.  And  how,  having  attained  by 
intuition  and  introspection  to  some 
true  perception  of  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  life,  to  meet  its  attendant  outward 
circumstances  and  incidents  is  the 
problem,  or  rather  the  enigma,  M. 
Maeterlinck  sets  before  his  readers, 
both  in  his  dramas,  his  essays  and  in 
the  introductory  studies  prefacing  his 
translations  of  the  “Noces  Spirituelles” 
and  “Les  Disciples  &  Sals.” 

It  is  impossible  to  formulate  rigidly 
Intentions,  points  of  view,  conceptions 
left  purposely  and  of  necessity  unde¬ 
fined.  The  abstract  ideas  treated  be¬ 
long  to  a  region  of  thought  and  feeling 
for  which  language,  with  all  Its  re¬ 
sources  of  utterance,  affords,  by  the 

>  •‘L’Oraement  dea  Nocea  Splrltuellea  de 
Sayabroeck,”  trsdalt  da  Flamand;  “Lea  Dia- 
elplea  a  Saia,  etc.,  de  NoTsUa,”  tradult  de 
r  Allemand . 


confession  of  those  who  employ  it,  but 
an  imperfect  and  purely  symbolic 
equivalent  “Many  thoughts  are  too 
delicate  to  be  thought  many  more  to 
be  spoken,”  Novalis,  who,  perhaps,  of 
all  men  came  nearest  to  the  expression 
of  the  impossible,  avowed  openly,  and 
M.  Maeterlinck  re-echoes  the  asser¬ 
tion,  “II  n’est  pas  possible  de  parler 
clairement  de  ces  choses.”  Yet  leav¬ 
ing  on  one  side  hypothetical  theories 
appertaining  to  altitudes  of  mind  or 
conditions  of  consciousness  foreign  to 
the  general  experience  of  mankind, 
theories  neither  challenging  nor  admit¬ 
ting  of  analysis,  his  application,  or 
perhaps  more  accurately  his  applied 
interpretation,  of  some  doctrines  of 
elder  mysticism  to  some  conditions  of 
modern  thought  and  human  life  has  an 
aspect  neither  vague  nor  Indefinable. 
Words  may  be  inadequate  to  portray 
the  operations,  inspiration  and  inten¬ 
tions  ascribed  to  Vdme  intime  of  the 
few  elect,  but  it  is  possible  to  trace 
the  concrete  Influence— or  defect  of  in¬ 
fluence— of  such  doctrines  transposed 
into  new  keys,  upon  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
Judgments,  his  valuations  and  ap¬ 
praisements  of  emotions  and  incidents 
common  to  the  undistinguished  many. 
If,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  inaccessible 
and  secret  wisdom  transcending  rea¬ 
son  and  understanding,  coming  only 
as  a  special  revelation  to  the  illumi¬ 
nated,  eludes  all  verbal  formulas,  we 
may  still  investigate  what  growths— 
healthful  or  poisonous,  good  or  evil— 
germinate  in  the  atmosphere  of  light 
which  surrounds  the  chosen  spirit. 
We  cannot  pretend  to  see  the  feet  of 
the  forerunners  of  mystic  thought— 
the  feet  of  messengers  who  pass  in  the 
night- but  we  may  track  the  footprints 
left  on  earth  and  snow  and  sand,  and 
divine  in  their  direction  a  goal.  And 
whether  such  analysis  incline  the 
reader  of  M.  Maeterlinck’s  works  to 
echo  the  applause  of  these  docile  dis¬ 
ciples  who  descry  in  him  the  apostle 
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of  a  new  creed  of  emotional  morals,  or 
whether  it  tend  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  inarticulately  but  re¬ 
sentfully  detect  in  his  writings— to  use 
a  harsh  term— an  element  of  philo¬ 
sophic  charlatanism,  from  either  point 
of  view  it  may  readily  be  conceded 
that,  as  apostle  or  charlatan  of  mysti¬ 
cism,  he  is,  amongst  contemporary 
writers,  almost  its  foremost  literary 
artist. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  task  both  of 
criticism  and  appreciation  is  simplified 
by  the  limitations  of  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
outlook.  His  window  opens  with  a 
narrow  aperture  upon  the  world, 
end  although  the  vistas  that  lie  open 
to  his  gaze  stretch  into  the  infinite 
they  are  straltly  bounded  to  right  and 
to  left.  To  Novalis,  nature— In  the  or¬ 
dinary  acceptation  of  the  word— with 
its  multitudinous  forms  of  living 
things,  formed  a  constant  background 
and  text-book  of  speculation  and  divi¬ 
nation,  and  if  at  times  his  mind  wan¬ 
dered  far,  to  his  heart  it  was  always 
present  Inanimate  for  him  it  never 
was.  Stones,  to  his  fancy,  die  into 
plants;  plants,  in  their  turn,  die  into 
animal  life.  Maladies  are  but  proces¬ 
ses  of  transition  into  higher  phases  of 
being;  human-kind  is  but  the  elder, 
spirit-endowed,  brother  of  one  great 
family  of  creation’s  children.  Are  not 
he  asks,  the  herbs  daughters,  and  the 
beasts  sons  of  earth,  our  mother;  do 
not  they  also  touch  unseen  horizons? 
“Le  monde  des  fieurs  est  un  infini 
lointain.”  “H  y  a  maintes  fieurs  en  ce 
monde  qui  ne  sont  d’origine  supra- 
terrestre.”  And  are  they  not  the 
sleeping-place  of  the  sleepless,  the  rest 
of  the  unrest?  “La  sieste  du  royaume 
spiritual  est  le  monde  floral.”  And  as 
he  found  in  earth  Joy,  no  less  did  he 
draw  a  continual  stimulus  to  reflection 
from  the  Intellectual,  physical  and  so¬ 
cial  aspects  of  the  human  race.  His¬ 
tory,  science,  art,  all  serve  him  as  the 
basis  of  thought;  each  had  the  power 


of  awakening  or  arresting  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  attention,  and  of  kindling  the 
fantastic  fires  of  his  imaginative 
faculties.  Beside  him  M.  Maeterlinck, 
both  as  thinker  and  artist,  is  curiously 
restricted.  His  interests  are  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  moods  of  humanity 
alone,  his  sympathies  are  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  men's  emo¬ 
tions,  griefs  and  desires.  Moreover 
these  are  surveyed,  almost  exclusively, 
in  relation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  that  re¬ 
mote  dweller  within  the  threshold  of 
life  to  whom  he  awards  the  distinction 
of  V&me  inUrieure,  in  relation,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  those  outward  events, 
the  results  of  chance  or  law,  which, 
allied  with  the  instincts  of  I’dme  ex- 
tMeure,  fashion  the  mortal  destiny  of 
each  individual  personality. 

In  very  truth  it  might  be  said  that 
that  veiled  soul  of  the  soul,  equally 
(and  immeasurably)  distant  from  the 
outer— the  sense-soul  of  the  body  and 
from  the  body  itself,  constitutes  the 
background  of  every  thought  and  of 
every  action  expressed  or  portrayed. 
Mystics  old  and  new,  genuine  and 
spurious,  have  one  and  all  recognized, 
and  attempted  some  manner  of  defini¬ 
tion,  negative  or  aflSrmative,  of  this  ul¬ 
timate  principle  of  spirituality.  “The 
soul  is  “bi-partite;  it  has  its  higher  and 
lower  portions,”  and  the  higher  “sees 
the  divine  images,”  without  interme¬ 
diaries  of  word  or  symbol.  “There  is 
in  the  soul  something  which  is  above 
the  soul.  Sometimes  I  have  called  it  a 
power,  sometimes  an  uncreated  light, 
sometimes  a  divine  spark.”'  “L’fime 
est  en  rapport  avec  I’esprit  comme  le 
corps  avec  I’unlvers.”'  And,  expressed 
or  implied,  the  assumption  of  that 
trinity  of  personality,  body,  sense-soul 
and  spirit-soul— whatever  be  the  exact 
nomenclature  adopted— lies  at  the  root 

*  ••Dionyslas  the  Areopaglte.”  Bckhart 
(qooted  In  the  Bampton  Lectures,  1809) . 

*  Novalla. 
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of  all  M.  Maeterlinck’s  conceptions, 
and  is,  further,  the  rational  source  of 
much  which  appears  paradoxical,  of 
much  w'hlch  is  Incoherent,  In  his  pre¬ 
sentments  of  life  and  character. 

For  while  the  lives  of  the  body,  the 
sense-soul  and  the  spirit-soul,  are  lived 
simultaneously— run,  as  Novalls  ex¬ 
presses  It,  on  parallel  lines— the  three, 
although  wedded  now  more  now  less 
intimately,  are  not  fused.  Their  his¬ 
tories  are  always  separable,  some¬ 
times  incongruous.  What  is  true  of  all 
as  allied  may  be  false  of  either  as  in¬ 
dependent.  Moreover,  exteriorily,  ac¬ 
tion,  thought,  emotion  may  proceed 
from  actual  sources,  alternating  with 
ideal  sources.  “11  y  a  une  s6rie 
d’6v6nements  id^aux  parall^les  &  la 
r6alit6  .  .  .  ils  coincident  rarement;”* 
and  if  now  here,  now  there  the  double 
train  of  events,  inward  and  outward, 
tend,  under  pressure  of  the  will,  to 
correspondence  in  kind  (“chez  celui  qui 
a  beaucoup  d’esprit  en  un  certain  sens 
tout  devlent  unique’’*),  more  often  the 
sense-soul  and  body,  the  two  sympa¬ 
thetic  members  of  the  triumvirate,  go 
their  own  way.  When  they  abide 
swayed  by  the  secret  decrees  of  the 
divinely  Illuminated  inner  principle, 
colored  by  its  hidden  prompting,  they 
combine  to  bend  the  path  of  destiny 
itself  towards  the  goal  of  wisdom. 
But,  when  severed  by  the  action  of  the 
insurgent  will  of  the  outer  personality 
from  the  benign,  influence  of  that  soul 
of  the  soul,  they  fall,  with  passions 
darkened  and  distorted,  a  helpless  prey 
to  all  those  catastrophes  of  chance  that 
lie  in  wait  for  their  undoing.  They 
perpetrate  sins,  are  guilty  of  crimes 
which  the  soul,  royally  seated  within 
that  Impregnable  fortress  of  “the 
goodly  will  that  never  assented  unto 
sin,  no  never  shall,’’*  ignores  to  all 
eternity;  sins,  crimes,  to  which  the 
soul  may  say,  “I  know  you  not;’’  “11s 

*  Novalis. 


ont  St*^  commis  d.  mille  lieues  de  son 
trOne.” 

Yet,  whatever  abstract  doctrines  of 
recondite  mysticism  He  at  the  base  of 
M.  Maeterlinck’s  philosophy  of  life 
spiritual  and  life  material,  the  position 
he  consistently  occupies  is  far  more 
characteristic  of  an  apostle  of  emo¬ 
tional  morality  than  of  a  doctor  of  a 
theoretic  and  dogmatic  transcendental¬ 
ism.  In  his  prose  works  his  exposi¬ 
tion  of  faith  is  as  definite  a  picture  of 
the  modes  of  feeling  induced  by  the 
mental  attitude  of  modern  mysticism 
as,  it  may  be,  is  possible.  Accepting  as 
groundwork  the  bypotbeslii  of  an  in¬ 
tuitive  perception  of  truth— founded  on 
“les  raisons  sentimentales’’— he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  inquire,  by  a  purposely  frag¬ 
mentary  and  inconsecutive  method, 
how  such  wisdom,  when  imparted  by 
the  inner  soul  to  the  outward,  may 
serve  to  render  a  man  master  (the  mas¬ 
tery,  like  much  else,  is  somewhat 
vaguely  qualifled)  of  that  impersonal 
force  embodied  in  outward  circum¬ 
stances  and  designated  by  the  term  of 
la  destin6e  extMeure,  with  its  main 
crises,  love  and  death.  In  his  dramas 
he  has  depicted  that  same  destiny  and 
that  same  wisdom  in  their  action  upon 
human  emotions,  contending,  if  the 
word  may  be  used  with  reference  to 
that  principle  of  passive  spiritual  ma¬ 
jesty  the  soul,  for  sovereignty  with 
varied  and  fluctuating  results.  But 
while  it  is  more  or  less  essential,  for 
any  clear  comprehension  of  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  dramatic  intentions,  to  preface 
the  study  of  his  dramas  with  the  study 
of  his  prose,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  order  of  publication  the  dramas 
are  antecedent  to  the  essays,  and  that 
between  the  earliest  and  latest  works 
tlie  literary  growth,  or,  more  accurate¬ 
ly,  the  literary  transitions,  are  mani¬ 
fest  in  a  marked  variation  of  mental 
attitude— a  transference  not  so  much 

*  Juliana  of  Norwich. 
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of  thought  as  of  accent  Almost  It 
would  appear  that  the  imaginative 
emotional  impulses  constituting  the 
dominant  motive  of  his  early  lyrics* 
may  be  taken  as  exemplifying  the  be¬ 
setting  but  passive  form  of  the  malady 
of  life.  Tn  the  earlier  dramas  the 
same  malady,  in  its  more  active  de¬ 
velopments  of  human  misery,  is  still 
the  theme,  and  although  the  existence 
of  possible  remedies  is  dimly  apparent, 
while  here  and  there  the  soul  works 
its  miracles  of  healing,  the  malady.  In 
the  aggregate,  prevails.  But  in  the 
prose  works  attention  is  confessedly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  reverse  aspect  of  the 
maladies  of  humanity,  to  serene  con- 
tf  inplatlons  of  the  interior  and  per¬ 
sistent  wisdom  of  all  souls,  and  to  the 
manner  after  which,  radiating  from 
within  to  without,  11;  may  refashion 
sorrows  into  joys,  ills  into  benedic¬ 
tions  and  fever  into  peace.  So  re¬ 
garded  the  relation  borne  by  “Serres 
Chaudes”  to  his  latest  volume,  “La 
Sagesse  et  la  Destln6e,”  might  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  relationship— a  true  one 
—necessarily  existing  between  poison 
and  antidote.  Yet  however  and  in 
wliatsoever  order  we  read,  whether  we 
take  the  action  of  his  dramas  as  the 
interpretation  of  his  mode  of  thought 
or  his  thoughts  as  the  interpretation  of 
his  dramatic  method,  it  is  from  his 
prose  works  we  may  best  gather  a 
clear  idea  of  the  standpoint  from 
which  he  views  life— the  life  of  earth- 
existence  as  a  whole,  as  a  universal 
condition  of  being,  governed  by  gen¬ 
eral  laws,  subject  to  inevitable  Influ¬ 
ences  and  outstretched  between  two 
blank  infinities. 

With  respect  to  life  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
point  of  view  differs  necessarily  from 
that  of  the  mysticism  of  the  past. 
For  the  Catholic  mystic  not  only  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  intuitive  certitudes 
of  divine  Truth  closely.  If  not  insep- 

« “Serres  Chandes,”  Brazelles. 


arably,  bound  up  with  the  principles 
of  the  ascetic  life,  with  the  practice  of 
obedience,  of  abstinence,  of  humility 
and  mortification,  ‘Tabnggation  sterile, 
la  pudeur,  la  chastetd  arbitraire,  le  re¬ 
noncement  aveugle,  la  soumission  ob¬ 
scure,  I’esprit  de  penitence,”  and  the 
other  “parasite  virtues”  of  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  catalogue,  but  life  Itself  bore 
one  sole  aspect,  that  of  a  probation 
and  a  pilgrimage.  Man,  to  the  medie¬ 
val  Christian,  was  an  exile;  earth,  his 
place  of  banishment;  the  body,  a  hin¬ 
drance  if  not  an  enemy;  and  unregeu- 
erated  human  nature,  an  inheritance 
of  certain  perdition.  For  him,  what¬ 
ever  had  been  their  primary  virtue, 
the  Fall  (even  mystically  Interpreted) 
had  radically  contaminated  the  natural 
and  physical  Instincts  of  humanity, 
and  mysticism  found  its  recruits  main¬ 
ly  amongst  those  men  and  women 
who,  steeped  in  the  heroic  traditions 
of  the  ascetic  life,  repudiated  not  only 
those  Indulgences  generally  prohibited 
by  all  Christians,  but  likewise  the 
most  innocent  of  earthly  affections  and 
secular  joys,  repressing,  with  the 
strenuous  endeavors  of  their  will, 
every  craving,  every  need  of  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  which  God  might 
not  be  claimed  as  the  source,  the 
centre  and  the  goal.  In  the  religious 
philosophy  of  German  Protestantism, 
mysticism,  retaining  its  associations 
with  the  moral  laws  of  Christianity, 
made  its  first  descent  from  the  ascetic 
life,  and,  discarding  the  purely  relig¬ 
ious  garb,  entered  upon  a  more  varied 
and  secular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  more 
domestic  phase.  It  assumed,  with 
Kovalls,  so  far  as  the  life  of  earth  was 
concerned,  a  more  human  aspect.  A 
sunny  friendliness  is  the  general  char¬ 
acteristic  of  his  references  to  all 
growths  of  the  earth.  Nature  around 
is  sacred  to  him  in  her  imfathomable 
mysteries,  dear  to  him  as  healing  and 
solace,  the  home  whose  doors  always 
stand  open  for  who  will  to  enter. 
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Men,  like  spoilt  children  fearing  their  are  but  the  dyings  of  the  pre-existent 


lather,  may  turn  to  her  and  seek  “un 
refuge  pr6s  de  leur  m&re.”  In  the 
half-fantastic  language  of  his  romance 
he  has  made  his  old  gardener-sage  the 
sjjokesinan  of  that  earth  love  which  Is 
so  clear  a  feature  in  art  when  present 
in  its  spontaneous  sincerity,  and  shows 
so  poor  a  countenance  when  forced  and 
counterfeit.  The  plants  are  for  him 
tlie  direct  speech  of  the  earth;  each 
new  leaf,  each  marvellous  blossom,  is 
some  secret  upspringing,  which,  as  it 
cannot  quicken  to  love  and  desire,  as 
It  cannot  transmute  itself  into  words, 
becomes  a  mute,  tranquil  plant. 

If  In  some  solitary  place  one  finds 
such  a  fiower  is  it  not  as  if  it  illumi¬ 
nated  ali  around,  and  is  it  not  there 
where  the  smaii,  winged  voices  most 
wiilingiy  abide?  Well  might  he  that 
sees  weep  for  joy,  and,  severed  from 
the  world,  set  hands  and  feet  in  the 
earth  to  strike  root  there,  and  never 
more  abandon  that  happy  companion¬ 
ship . Over  the  whole  dry  land 

this  green  coverlet  of  love  is  outspread. 
With  each  spring  it  is  renewed,  and  Its 
strange  inscription  is  read  only  by  the 
Beloved,  .  .  .  Ever  he  reads,  and  is  not 
satiated  with  reading  and  daily  be¬ 
holds  therein  new  revelations. 

This  eternal  Joy  is  the  hidden  spell 
which  the  earth’s  surface  holds  for  the 
feet  of  men,  while  It  solves  the  riddle 
t*f  life,  and  men  henceforth  divine 
whence  the  road  comes  and  whither  it 
goes. 

And  this  riddle  of  the  whence  and 
the  whither,  the  question  of  the  before 
and  after,  comes  to  Novalis  as  a  doubt, 
it  may  be,  but  a  doubt  undarkened  by 
fear,  and  tinted  with  the  rainbow  col¬ 
ors  of  his  own  hopeful  moods.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of 
all  its  reverses,  life,  in  his  own  phrase, 
was  for  him  “le  commencent  d’un  ro¬ 
man  sans  fin.”  And  death  was  but 
the  passage  of  life  to  life.  Is  it  not 
possible,  he  asks,  that  some  nativities 


spirit?  ‘‘.N’y  aurait-il  pas  aussi  une 
mort  de  I’autre  cdt6,  dont  le  r6sultat 
seralt  la  naissance  terrestre?”  Birth 
he  conceives  of  as  “un  choix  primitif,” 
and,  once  terrestriallzed,  life,  with  its 
winged  desires,  in  his  often-quoted 
sentence  is  “not  a  dream,  but  may  be¬ 
come  one.”  Her©  and  there  truly  pas¬ 
sages  recur  bearing  the  impress  of 
lapses  into  cloudier  thoughts,  but  the 
simple  and  childlike  open-handedness 
with  which,  in  the  depth  of  his  own 
personal  grief,  he  accepts  consolation, 
gives  the  true  note  to  his  philosophy, 
and  If  more  than  once  he  allows  that 
“life  is  a  malady”  he  is  in  the  same 
breath  eager  to  demonstrate  that  dis¬ 
ease  is  itself  a  very  important  element 
for  humanity,  of  which  we  know  but 
imperfectly  the  use.  “Were  I  to  be¬ 
come  its  prophet!”  adds  the  man  on 
whom,  in  very  truth,  its  heaviest  hand 
had  been  laid. 

After  such  a  fashion  Novalis,  pro¬ 
found  thinker  as  he  was,  thinks  his 
thoughts,  not  as  a  teacher  severed 
from  the  herd,  but  as  the  member  of  a 
well  loved  fraternity  of  trees  and  four- 
footed  beasts  and  birds  and  men. 
Moreover  the  mind  of  the  least  learned 
may  recognize  In  reading  the  pervad¬ 
ing  presence  of  that  sentiment  of 
kindly  brotherhood.  Human  affections 
-purified  of  their  dross— are  with  him 
the  levers  of  the  spiritual  life.  “The 
true  measure  of  a  thing  is  Its  utmost 
compass”  is  an  axiom  with  him,  and 
the  span  of  human  love  is  the  measure 
of  infinity.  Love  is  the  knowledge  of 
immortality.  It  is  more— “was  1st  die 
Religion  als  ein  unendliches  Elnvers- 
tiindniss,  elne  ewige  Verelnigung  lie- 
bender  Herzen.”  And  as  Novalis  wrote 
so  he  lived,  the  Joys,  the  affections  of 
earth  reinstated  as  the  deepest  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  of  the  soul,  his  own 
love  for  the  child-betrothed,  who  was 
to  him  as  Beatrice  to  Dante,  the  con¬ 
secrating,  stimulating,  ennobling  Infla- 
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euce  of  a  life  dedicated  soul  and  spirit 
— “les  deux  llgnes  partent  de  Thomme 
et  finissent  en  Dieu”— to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  highest 

With  M.  Maeterlinck  mysticism  in 
respect  to  life  has  entered  upon  a  dif¬ 
ferent  phase.  And  although  so  far  his 
attitude  admits  of  no  strictly  definite 
analysis  the  uniform  impression  left 
upon  the  reader,  despite  the  tranquil 
philosophy  of  the  volume  which  we 
may  accept  as  representing  his  latest 
convictions,  is  that  of  a  profound,  pas¬ 
sive  and  acquiescent  melancholy.  He 
deals  scrupulously  and  at  length  with 
many  of  the  tangled  problems,  the  be¬ 
setting  questions,  of  existence  abstract 
and  actual.  But  the  three  great  dark¬ 
nesses  of  the  questioning  spirit— the 
whence,  the  wherefore  and  the  whither 
—  are  barely  indicated;  and  although 
the  answer  given  by  individual  belief 
to  the  enigmas  of  the  eternities  of  the 
past  and  future  of  the  soul,  although 
the  reply  to  that  yet  more  inscrutable 
“why”  might  seem  to  be  factors  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  that  “vie  IntSrieure”  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  his  attention,  he  has  elected  to 
pass  them  by  in  premeditated  and  al- 
niost  unbroken  silence. 

It  is  with  the  present,  and  emphati¬ 
cally  with  It  alone,  that  he  deals  in  the 
volume  which  we  may  fairly  take  as 
the  epitome  of  his  opinions.  Life,  as 
here  interpreted,  lies  for  him  between 
two  abysses,  la  destin^e  int&ieure,  the 
destiny  intime  of  the  soul  of  souls,  aud 
la  destinie  extirieure,  a  destiny  which 
“lorsqu‘11  est  llbre  ne  vent  gu6re  que 
le  mal."  Allied  with  our  instincts  (“ils 
rodent  la  main  dans  la  main”)  it  be¬ 
comes  “la  fatality  noire,”  the  adver¬ 
sary  of  Joy,  the  devastator  of  human 
happiness.  Wisdom,  the  wisdom 
emanating  from  the  secret  sources  of 
the  soul,  is  the  only  mould  in  which 
the  sage  may  recast  the  effects  If  he 
cannot  change  the  course  of  outward 
events.  “Bn  glarglssant,  encl^veloppant 


notre  kctivitS  nous  nous  transformer- 
ons  en  fatalitfi,”  is  Novalls’s  succinct 
statement  of  the  doctrine  to  which  M. 
Maeterlinck  gives  reiterated  and  vivid 
expression.  “Si  Judas  sort  ce  soir  11 
ira  vers  Judas  et  aura  I’occasion  de 
trahir  ...  si  Socrate  ouvre  sa  porte  il 
trouvera  Socrate  endormi  sur  le  seull 
et  aura  I’occasion  d’etre  sage  ...  II 
n'arrive  jamais  de  grands  6v6nemeuts 
iuterieurs  ceux  qui  n’ont  fait  rien 
pour  les  appeler  d.  aux.”  The  life  of 
man  is  represented  as  a  beleaguered 
city;  every  place  which  is  not  occupied 
by  the  force  of  the  soul  is  usurped  by 
antagonistic  forces  (“tout  vide  dans  le 
cteur  ou  dans  I’intelllgence  devlent  le 
rf'servolr  d’infiuences  fatales”),  forces 
assailing  us  in  what  is  named  the 
“provisional  darkness”  of  this  world. 
Misery  and  happiness  depend  upon 
the  issues  of  the  siege,  while  “nos 
a  ventures  errent  autour  de  nous,”  like 
within  attracting  like  without. 

As  concerns  the  balance  of  joy  and 
grief  there  can  be  but  little  question 
which  way  It  tends.  Although  M. 
Maeterlinck  starts  with  an  initial  as¬ 
sumption  that  man  is  meant  for  happi¬ 
ness  as  the  body  for  health  ‘(I’hu- 
inanitS  est  faite  pour  etre  heureuse”) 
the  intention  of  creation  has  proved 
hitherto  abortive.  For  the  moment  “la 
mis&re  est  une  maladie  de  I’humauitd 
comme  la  maladie  est  une  mls^re  de 
I’homme.”  “Le  malheur  est  sortl  de 
I’enfance  depuis  des  centaines  de 
slides  .  .  .  le  bonheur  dort  encore 
dans  les  langes.”  And,  when  passing 
from  his  considerations  of  aagesse,  des¬ 
tiny,  calamity  and  misfortune,  he  treats 
of  the  nature  of  happiness,  in  spite  of 
his  unfailing  felicity  of  expression  M. 
Maeterlinck  cannot  convince  his  read¬ 
ers  that  he  Is  at  home  with  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Happiness,  although  Its  root- 
source  may  indeed  lie  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  wisdom,  must,  by  the  test 
of  general  experience,  find  its  daily  ali¬ 
ment  in  little  things.  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
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happiness  ignores  such  irrational  ali¬ 
ments,  and  in  so  doing  divests  itself  of 
ItK  buoyancy,  its  freshness  and  its 
youth.  “Etre  heureux,  c’est  d’avolr 
'd^passg  r  inquietude  du  bonheur”  is  a 
typical  article  of  his  creed  of  joy.  For 
him  happiness  is  resignation,  it  ‘is 
quietude,  it  is  consolation,  it  is  the  ne¬ 
gation  of  sadness  and  unrest,  the  ac- 
•qulescence  that  annuls  the  pain  of  dis¬ 
illusion,  the  calm  of  the  wreck  which 
has  reached  the  shore.  But  who  of 
the  unmystlc  laity  will  call  it  happi¬ 
ness?  or  if  happiness,  well  may  it  be 
said,  “La  jole  fait  peur!”  “Be  gay,  my 
daughter,  be  gay,”  was  Ruysbroeck’s 
reiterated  counsel  to  his  spiritusil 
daughter  in  her  life  of  devotion  to  the 
sick  and  djing.  But  the  wisdom  of 
later  mysticism  has  no  use  for  gaiety. 
It  has  no  play-time,  no  light-hearted¬ 
ness,  no  vitality  and  no  promise;  it 
may  be  the  fruit  of  eternity,  but  it  is 
not  the  flower  of  life.  In  Hazlitt’s 
phrase  it  would  seem  almost  to  assert 
that  gaiety  is  Incompatible  with  joy— 
“too  gay  to  be  happy,  too  happy  to  be 
gay.” 

Yet  destiny,  howsoever  it  wounds, 
shall  be  justifled  of  its  children.  “Tout 
•ce  qui  nous  soutlent,  tout  ce  qui  nous 
assiste,  dans  la  vie  physique  comme 
dans  la  vie  morale,  vient  d’une  sorte 
de  justification  lente  et  graduelle,  de  la 
force  inconnue  qui  nous  parut  d’abord 
Irnpltoyable;”  and,  moreover,  it  is  man 
himself  who  arms  fatality,  “Nous  ue 
souffrons  que  dans  la  mesure  ou 
nous  co-op6rons  a,  nos  souf- 
frances,”  says  Novalls,  and  Maeter¬ 
linck  again  emphasizes  the  axiom,  in 
one  of  those  brief  figurative  phrases 
which  give  his  sentences  a  singular 
hold  upon  the  memory:  “11  n’a  d’autres 
armes  que  celles  que  nous  lui  tendons.” 

And,  all  the  while,  neither  glad  nor 
ye"!  sorry— for  nothing  can  cast  a 
-shadow  where  the  light  bums  ftoffl' 
within— the  ultimate  allwise  soul,  im¬ 
maculate  as  snow,  sits  in  the  silence' 


which  is  her  voice,  while  the  tortured 
tides  of  life,  loves,  hates,  sins,  despairs, 
hopes  and  desires  surge  round  her 
throne.  And  soul  with  soul  holds  com¬ 
munion  in  those  moments  “oh  les 
fimes  se  touchent  et  savent  tout  sans 
que  Ton  alt  besoin  de  remuer  les 
lOvres,”  and  each  soul,  from  amongst 
all  souls,  chooses  with  close-shut  lips 
its  elect  fellowship.  The  hands  of  man 
or  woman  touch,  their  voices  speak 
one  with  another,  their  hearts  beat  in 
accord,  but,  beneath  and  beyond,  the 
hands  of  the  soul  are  outstretched  to 
accept  or  reject,  according  to  far 
other  rules  and  in  fulfilment  of  far 
other  decrees.  It  seeks  no  confidant 
in  the  bodily  senses  or  affections;  men 
live  with  but  dim  cognizance  of  its 
loves,  its  gifts  or  its  denials;  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  pains  of  the  body  are,  again 
to  quote  Novalis.  merely  the  sensations 
of  the  soul’s  dreams.  Arbitrary  and 
absolute,  it  cherishes  what  man  re¬ 
fuses,  and  knits  its  own  bonds  in  re¬ 
gions  where  the  heart,  the  reason  and 
the  senses  tread  only  as  alien  guests, 
where  the  stained  mantle  of  guilt 
drops  from  the  sinner  in  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  the  spirit,  and  ‘Tftme  d’un 
forgat  vlendra  se  talre  dlvlnement 
avec  rame  d’une  vierge.” 

So  the  two  destinies,  of  which  life 
embodies  the  action  and  counterac¬ 
tion,  are  once  again  brought  into  juxta¬ 
position— the  one  whose  abode  is  si¬ 
lence,  the  other  which  dwells  in  the 
realm  of  sound.  And  life  sways  for 
ever  between  that  silence  and  that 
sound— a  silence  where  all  things  in¬ 
finite  are  made  known,  a  sound  where 
all  things  infinite  are  forgotten. 

Such  are  some  of  the  aspects,  so  far 
as  a  few  sentences  may  represent  the 
areas  of  thought,  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
pages  cover,  under  whose  guise  the 
life  of  man  is  pictured.  Of  that  other 
life  which  occupied  so  large  a  place  in 
the  meditations  of  Novalls— the  earth-" 
life  of  man’s  environment— there  is' 
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little  mention.  In  the  prose  works  Na¬ 
ture  scarcely  appears  in  faint  allusion. 
In  the  often  elaborate  stage  direc¬ 
tions  of  his  dramas,  as  in  the  refer¬ 
ences  of  the  dialogues  to  the  scenes 
where  the  dramatis  personce  meet.  Na¬ 
ture  is  merely  a  symbolic  dicor  de 
thidtre,  a  word-painted  emphasis  of 
thought,  a  “v§g6tatlon  de  symboles.” 
The  lives  of  his  characters  are  for  the 
most  part  spent  in  solitary  castles  with 
interminable  corridors  and  many-win¬ 
dowed,  many-doored  rooms.  Beneath 
are  sunken  vaults,  lending  none  know 
whither;  deep,  stagnant  moats  encom¬ 
pass  the  walls.  Fountains  of  fathomless 
depths  serve  for  the  garden  trysts  of 
lovers.  Beyond  are  enclosing  forests 
or,  it  may  be,  endless  marshes,  near  at 
hand  sullen  or  more  rarely  moon-il¬ 
luminated  seas.  Somewhere  are  moun¬ 
tains,  and  always  mists— mists  that 
brood  over  sea  and  land,  mists  that 
drift,  mists  stationary  and  vaporous, 
mists  that  come  and  go,  with  poison  of 
fever  or  poison  of  chill  in  their  breath; 
mists  that  are  like  persons  of  the  play 
with  exits  and  entrances.  There  are 
sudden  winds  that  seem  to  fall  into 
sudden  silences,  shadows  that  outline 
the  narrow  spaces  of  light,  dull  heats 
that  trail  evil  after  them  through  the 
night,  and  waters  whose  profound 
sleep  may  be  heard  by  the  ear  that 
stoops  to  listen.  And  flowers,  trees, 
grass,  storm  and  calm,  sea  and  forest, 
nature  and  earth  are  ail  steeped,  en¬ 
veloped,  in  an  all-permeating  atmos¬ 
phere  of  emotional  humanity,  from 
which  there  is  neither  evasion  nor  en¬ 
franchisement  possible  on  any  page 
M,  Maeterlinck  has  ever  penned.  He 
has,  it  might  be  said,  reversed  the 
order  of  creation;  man  is  the  initial 
letter  of  his  alphabet,  as  it  is  his  last 
word.  Every  phenomenon,  every  deni¬ 
zen,  animal  or  vegetable,  of  earth  ex¬ 
ists  only  for  its  human  double-entendre 
—a  mood,  an  emotion,  a  catastrophe  of 
human  life.  Prophet  meteors,  like  the 


tears  of  stars,  have  “Pair  de  verser  du 
sang”  over  Maleine’s  bridal  roof.  The 
sky  is  black  and  the  moon  red;  the 
withered  leaves  of  the  willow  fall  on 
the  hands  of  the  lovers  predestined  to 
death.  The  wind-blown  drops  of  the 
water-jet  baptize  their  brows  for  the 
gi'ave.  And  if  in  later  dramas  the 
melodrama  of  nature  is  Indicated  with 
more  reticence,  nature  is  still  strictly 
utilized  for  purposes  of  theatrical  sym¬ 
bolism.  The  blood-streaked  swan  float¬ 
ing  in  the  moat  beneath  the  window 
where  the  little  princess  lies  murdered; 
“I’ngneau  familier”  of  Alladine,  who  at 
the  approach  of  Palomides  escapes 
from  her  hold  to  drown  in  the  swirl 
of  the  turbulent  stream;  the  doves  of 
M^lisande,  flying  white  fugitives  from 
the  tower  where  P6116as,  standing  be¬ 
low,  in  the  scene  which  repeats  the 
wooing  of  Rapunzel,  sends  his  kisses  to 
her  lips  by  the  ladder  of  her  luminous 
hair,  belong  to  the  same  animal  world. 
Earth’s  children  have  caught  the  con¬ 
tagions  of  humanity,  nature  is  blem¬ 
ished  with  the  infection  of  its  mala¬ 
dies,  its  sorrows,  sins,  loves  and 
deaths;  they  are  but  the  beast  masques 
of  a  tragic  pantomime. 

The  masked  element  is  indeed  an  es¬ 
sential  characteristic  of  those  dramas 
where  M.  Maeterlinck  deals  with  the 
two  great  crises  of  life— Love  and 
Death— and  with  that  destiny  which, 
in  relation  to  life,  constitutes  the  lead¬ 
ing  thought  of  his  prose  works. 
“Souvent,”  wrote  Novalis,  speaking  of 
romance  proper,  “il  contient  les  6v<5ne- 
luents  d’une  mascarade  .  .  .  un  6v6ne- 
ment  masque  entre  personnes  mas- 
qu6es.”  And  no  one  has  applied  the 
conception  of  romance  so  deflned  with 
more  originality  and  subtlety  in  the 
performance  than  M.  Maeterlinck. 
Life  in  his  plays  if  a  symbol  within 
a  symbol.  His  characters  stand  in  re¬ 
lation  to  actuality,  not  as  symbols  of 
types,  but  as  counterfeit  presentments 
of  single  individualities  in  whose  per- 
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tonality  a  phase  of  emotion  finds  its 
embodiment.  His  incidents,  often  vio¬ 
lent  to  the  brink  of  extravagance,  are 
l>ut  a  sliadow  pageantry,  an  outward 
framework  on  whose  surface  emotion 
may  be  mirrored.  Episodes  and  char¬ 
acters  are  alike  the  mere  threads  on 
which  passion’s  rosary  is  strung,  and 
•emotion  in  itself  is  virtually  both  plot 
find  episode. 

The  metliod,  so  far  as  it  admits  of  a 
rough  analysis,  varies  but  little  in  the 
nine  dramas  or  dramatic  scenes  which 
bear  his  signature.  We  are  usually 
•confronted  with  a  group  of  actors, 
who  by  a  first  touch,  significantly  in¬ 
dicative  of  a  first  remove  from  the  ex¬ 
acting  realities  of  life,  are  mostly  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  ranks  of  an  indeterminate 
royalty.  Amongst  them  the  distinctive 
grades  of  life  in  its  temporal  condi¬ 
tions  are  generally  introduced— old  age, 
with  the  manhood  and  womanhood 
leaning  towards  the  same  incline; 
•childhood,  with  the  youth  that  still 
scales  the  ascent  at  whose  base  lies  in¬ 
fancy.  It  Is  life  severed  into  those 
great  divisions  defined  by  Novalis  with 
an  intuitive  accuracy  that  rejects  the 
.fallible  measuring-line  of  years— "youth 
—when  the  future;  age— when  the  past, 
predominates.”  Having  before  us  this 
representative  group— man,  woman, 
•child- we  are  made  aware  of  the  rela¬ 
tionships  they  bear  one  to  another,  re¬ 
lationships  sometimes  founded  upon 
the  fellowships  of  the  soul,  more  often 
■only  soldered  by  the  hands  of  destiny 
■at  the  forge  of  fate.  We  see  the  cen¬ 
tral  figures  subjected  to  the  infiuence 
•of  those  vast  impersonal  factors  in  hu¬ 
man  life,  those  “three  unsent-for- 
things,”  the  passions  of  the  Gaelic 
proverb,  love,  jealousy  and  fear;  like¬ 
wise  to  the  Influence  of  those  other 
passions  which  may  be  taken  ns  ema¬ 
nations  of  the  soul,  pity,  the  self-con- 
•demnation  in  which  all  other  men’s 
rsins  And  pardon  and,  ns  in  “Aglavalne 
<et  S^lysette,”  the  love  whose  pulse  is 


sacriflce.  And  each  man,  each  woman 
draws  to  himself  or  to  her  that  special 
catastrophe,  emotional  or  actual,  which 
is  in  affinity  with  his  or  her  individual 
temperament,  or  with  that  Inscrutable 
personality  that  lies  behind  tempera¬ 
ment,  Where  the  wisdom  of  I’d  me  in- 
tMeure  leaves  the  entrances  of  life  un¬ 
guarded,  love,  hate,  suffering  and 
death  approach  w'hat  in  most  instances 
must  be  regarded  as  their  unresisting 
victim,  and  the  emotion  possessed  of 
its  prey  henceforth  dominates  the 
scene.  Love,  suffering,  hate  or  pity, 
whatever  the  master-passion  may  be, 
flashes  momentarily  its  dyed  lime¬ 
light  upon  the  face  of  girl  or  woman, 
man  or  youth— faces  that  heretofore 
moved  before  us  in  the  pallid  neutrality 
of  a  human  puppet-show.  For  a  brief 
instant  the  voices  ring  clear  and  sharp 
as  the  voices  of  sleepers  awakene<i; 
some  vivid  vitality  seems  stirring 
towards  birth.  Then  the  mist  of  that 
dusk  twilight  of  morning  or  evening, 
■which  lies  like  a  gray  veil  between  us 
and  the  actors  in  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
dramas,  floats  back  enclosing  all;  the 
colors  are  lost  in  it,  the  strings  of  life 
are  muted  almost  before  they  were 
touched,  the  sound  of  the  feet  of  those 
■who  pass  is  muffled  as  feet  barefooted 
on  snow.  The  curtain  falls  on  flgures 
faint  as  shadows,  on  words  which  are 
but  as  echoes,  intermingled  and  con¬ 
fused,  while  the  consistent  Incoherency 
of  the  sentences  ■w’ould  seem  now  to  re¬ 
late  to  "les  §v6nements  ld§aux,”  now 
to  the  parallel  train  of  actualities. 
They  are  phrases  which  come  as  it 
were  from  two  severed  planes  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  express  the  contradictions  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  interactions  of  soul 
and  body,  contributing  not  a  little  to 
the  apparently  Intentional  obscurity  of 
outline— the  literary  atmospheric  ef¬ 
fect— of  M.  Maeterlinck’s  art. 

The  plays  themselves  admit  of  two 
broad  divisions— love  dramas,  where 
the  passion  belongs  to  the  region  of 
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tbe  emotions;  death  dramas,  where  the 
appeal  to  tbe  imagination  is  based 
mainly  upon  the  nerves. 

In  love,  as  in  life,  M.  Maeterlinck 
recognizes  a  dualityof  nature,  “I’amour 
pr6destin§e  et  veritable,”  whose  foun¬ 
tain  head  is  in  “les  grandes  villes  splr- 
itnelles  oil  nous  vivons  sans  le  savolr,” 
and  those  other  loves  severed  from  la 
vie  intime,  loves  human  and  of  earth, 
exiles  of  the  soul.  “Notre  vie  se  passe 
it  mille  lieues  de  I’amour  .  .  .  Notre 
mattresse  nous  abandonne  .  .  .  nos 
yeux  pleurent  mais  notre  &me  ne 
pleure  pas.”  “Ces  baisers  refuseront 
de  s’ajouter  aux  baisers  r6els  de  notre 
vie.”  “Les  passions  de  I’esprit  et  du 
coeur,  aux  yeux  d’une  intelligence 
fitrangfire,  ressembleralent  a  des  quer- 
elles  de  clochers.”  The  picture  of 
Othello’s  love,  turned  to  jealousy  as 
Shakespeare  drew  it,  “est  dfeflnltlve 
dans  les  premiers  cercles  de  I’homme,” 
but  it  penetrates  no  further;  “il  doit  se 
passer  dans  son  flme  .  .  .  des  6v6ue- 
ments  mille  fois  plus  sublimes.”  So 
sentence  after  sentence  of  his  prose 
may  be  multiplied,  denoting  the  sev¬ 
erance  of  those  divided  loves  of  the 
soul  within  and  of  the  soul  without. 

In  the  dramas  in  some  secondary,  in 
one  principal  character  (SSlysette),  we 
catch  glimpses  of  that  fashion  of  loving 
which  is  “le  soleil  Inconscient  de  notre 
flme.”  But  for  the  most  part  love,  as 
Novalis  defines  it,  “le  produit  de  Tac¬ 
tion  r6ciproque  de  deux  indivldus,” 
the  specialized  attraction  of  man  for 
woman,  of  woman  for  man,  appears 
mainly  as  a  death  lure  to  human  hearts 
—to  their  truth,  to  their  loyalty,  to 
their  Joy.  In  M.  Maeterlinck’s  best 
known  dramas  he  conceives  of  tbe  na¬ 
ture  of  love  after  a  manner  especially 
his  own.  Between  the  theoretical  con¬ 
ceptions  of  love  as  wholly  spiritual  or 
as  wholly  material  there  lie  for  most 
of  us  tbe  idea  of  innumerable  Interme¬ 
diate  loves,  loves  of  as  many  aspects 
as  the  fiame  of  burning  saltwood  has 


colors,  where  body  and  soul,  in  infi¬ 
nitely  differing  proportions,  play  each 
their  generating  part.  In  the  romance 
of  Novalis,  as  in  his  other  writings, 
love  born  of  both,  receives  of  each  its 
own  element  of  perfectness,  a  perfect¬ 
ness  which,  in  relation  to  humanity, 
eitlier  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
other,  could  not  attain.  For  Novalis, 
according  to  the  simplest  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  what  is  rather  an  atmosphere 
than  a  dogma  of  thought,  the  body 
supplies  corporeal  form,  incarnating 
the  spirit,  while  the  soul  endows  mat¬ 
ter,  “the  shadow  of  the  inward  image,” 
with  its  spiritual  vitality.  Its  'infinity, 
its  immortality.  Conjointly,  and  in  tbe 
union  of  the  two,  the  fire  that  con¬ 
sumes  becomes  the  fiame  that  aspires, 
and  love’s  strength,  in  a  new  sense,  is 
“centred  in  his  wings.”  The  form, 
truly,  fades,  but  “on  ne  pent  aimer 
vralment  que  Tamour.”  and  love,  re¬ 
deemed  of  earth,  is  no  longer  of  time 
but  of  eternity.  “Was  mich  so  unzer- 
trennlich  zu  dir  zieht,”  so  Heinrich 
confesses  his  creed,  “ist  nicht  aus 
dieser  Zeit.”  The  stream,  tbe  rushing 
death-river,  that  in  Heinrich’s  vision 
divides  for  an  hour  the  lovers  who  love 
upon  earth,  becomes,  as  the  dream  pro¬ 
gresses,  the  blue  firmament  over  their 
heads  in  the  land  where  the  divided 
meet.  And  in  one  fragmentary  sen¬ 
tence,  which  a  half-drawn  breath,  as 
it  were,  of  personal  passion  sets  apart 
from  the  rest,  he  writes,  “Une  union 
qul  se  fait  aussl  pour  la  mort  est  un 
marlage  qul  nous  donne  une  compague 
pour  la  nuit.” 

For  the  nature  of  the  passion  as 
drawn  by  M.  Maeterlinck  neither  bo<ly 
nor  soiil  can  claim  or  share  responsi¬ 
bility.  Four  of  his  plays  only,  strictly 
speaking,  are  love  dramas.  In  three 
out  of  tbe  four  the  abstract  theme  is 
an  Involuntary,  semi-conscious  and 
wholly  emotional  passion,  an  am¬ 
bushed  calamity  of  la  destine  exttri- 
cure.  In  two,  “AHadlne  et  Palomides,” 
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“P61ieas  et  M61isande,”  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  march— tlie  funeral 
march— of  events  are  more  or  less 
similar;  love  gives  what  is  not  its  own 
to  give,  and  love  takes  what  belongs 
in  honor  to  another.  In  “La  Princesse 
Maleine,”  a  grim  and  complicated  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  ever  recurrent  “Miirchen” 
of  the  True  Bride,  love  seeks,  though 
even  so  with  defect  of  truth,  what  is 
its  own,  but  what,  if  it  were  not  its 
own,  we  divine  it  would  equally  seek. 
In  “Aglavaine  et  SSlysette”  the  mental 
scene  changes.  The  soul  takes  its  part 
in  the  passion  of  both  women,  but,  in 
Aglavaine’s  own  words,  the  ways  of 
the  soul  are  still  the  ways  of  the  soul, 
and  the  ways  of  the  heart— the  hearts 
of  woman  and  man— are  still  the  ways 
of  hearts,  whether  the  soul  participate 
or  no. 

Aglavaine  {to  Silysette)'.  Je  t’aime, 
j’aime  M616andre,  MSl^andre  m’aime, 
11  t’aime  aussi,  tu  nous  aimes  I’un  et 
I’autre,  et  cependant  nous  ne  pourrions 
pas  vivre  heureux,  parce  que  I’heure 
n’est  pas  encore  venue  oft  les  fttres  hu- 
mains  peuvent  s’unlr  ainsl. 

One  and  all  are  tragedies;  love  allowed, 
no  less  than  love  disallowed,  comes 
only  to  end  in  disaster.  In  Mglisande, 
Alladine  and  Maleine— figures  typically 
representative  of  the  central  feminine 
figures  of  M.  Maeterlinck’s  creation— 
the  love  and  the  fashion  of  loving 
scarcely  admit  of  distinction;  and  it  is 
love,  so  far  as  M^lisande  and  Alladine 
are  concerned,  represented  in  antago¬ 
nism  to  all  loyalties,  truths  and  gener¬ 
osities  of  human  nature.  In  both  plays 
it  obliterates  for  man  and  woman  alike 
every  affection  which  controverts  the 
egoism  of  passion.  Alladine  loves 
Palomldes,  in  spite  of  the  bonds  exist¬ 
ing  between  her  and  the  old  king,  in 
whom  pain  and  Jealousy  unhinge  rea¬ 
son.  Palomides  loves  Alladine,  in 
spite  of  his  troth-giving  to  Astolaine, 
sacrificing  the  faith  in  which  he  dimly 


discerns  his  frustrated  soul’s  true  des¬ 
tiny  with  the  avowal,  made  to  Asto¬ 
laine,  “Je  t’aime  aussi  .  .  .  plus  que 
celle  que  j’aime.”  Mglisande,  suc¬ 
cored,  shielded,  cherished  by  Goland, 
under  the  sheiter  of  her  husband's 
tenderness  and  trust,  carrying  his  un¬ 
born  child  at  her  heart,  keeps  lover’s 
tryst  with  P611#as,  supplementing  un¬ 
truth  of  deed  with  untruth  of  tongue. 
While  P6116as,  despite  his  soul’s  faint 
protest,  the  futile  stirrings,  the  whis¬ 
pering  remorses  of  his  nobler  man¬ 
hood,  signs  a  truce  with  disloyalty, 
and  betrays  his  brother’s  honor  with 
tame  self-acquittal,  “nous”  (himself 
and  M61isande)  “nous  ne  faisons  ce  que 
nous  voulons.” 

Love  romancesof  all  times  since Cres- 
sida  forsook  Troilus,  Francesca  loved 
Paolo,  Iseult  Tristram,  have  familiar¬ 
ized  readers  with  results  no  less  dis¬ 
astrous  of  the  supremacy  of  passion 
over  will.  And  it  is  not  in  the  effects, 
but  in  the  nature  of  love,  as  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck  portrays  it,  that  his  dramas 
stand  thrice  removed  from  the  lovers’ 
tales  of  the  days  of  Gottfried  von 
Strasburg,  Chaucer,  Dante,  Shake¬ 
speare  and  his  fellows.  It  is,  to  repeat 
the  definition,  a  purely  emotional  pas¬ 
sion,  upspringing,  a  graft  from  with¬ 
out,  in  some  neutral  region  of  a  human 
personality,  a  graft  generated  in  that 
destinie  extMeure  from  whose  shut 
hands  the  soul  alone  could  have 
wrested  another  fate.  And  here  the 
soul  holds  itself  silent  and  apart  It 
la  no  factor  in  the  tragedy;  fate,  the 
hazard  of  destiny,  is  sole  agent,  and 
usurps  undisputed  sway.  “Je  croyais 
que  tu  avals  agi  comme  nous  aglssons 
presque  tous  .  .  .  sans  que  rien  de 
notre  ftme  intervlenne,”  the  old  for¬ 
saken  king  tells  Alladine;  while 
Palomldes  In  his  troth-breaking  con¬ 
fesses  himself  the  helpless  victim  of 
chance.  “Un  hasard  est  venu,  et  J’al 
reconnu  qu’il  devait  avoir  une  chose 
plus  Incomprehensible  que  la  beaut§ 
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plus  beau,  et  plus  puissant, '  and  in  the 
contradictions  of  the  dialogue  between 
P6116as  and  Mglisande— 

Pdlias:  Depuis  quand  m’aimes-tu? 

Mdisande:  Depuis  toujours. 

PtlUas:  Je  ne  t’aimais  pas  la  premi¬ 
ere  fols  que  je  t’ai  vue. 

Mdisande:  Mol  non  plus.— 

we  are  given  to  understand  that  fate, 
“le  basard  noir,”  is  again  responsible. 
But  If  the  soul,  exempt  from  every 
blame,  uncontaminated  by  every 
wrong-doing,  remains  unstirred  within 
its  citadel  of  wisdom,  if  it  has  neither 
lot  nor  part  in  emotions,  neither  blame¬ 
less  nor  white-handed,  neither  can  we 
feel  for  one  moment  that  we  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  saving  presence 
of  those  earth-born  instincts  “les  anl- 
inaux  sup^rieurs,”  as  Novalis  names 
the  healthful  senses  of  the  material 
man,  whose  impulses  dominated  for 
good  or  111  the  lives  of  the  love-heroines 
of  earlier  days.  From  them  sprang  the 
passions  of  unspirltualized  natures,  of 
an  Iseult  for  a  Tristram,  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Cleopatra  for  an  Anthony. 
But  fierce,  vital.  Jealous,  reckless  and 
free,  leading  to  evil  It  may  be,  they  re¬ 
tain  the  virtues  of  their  guilt.  They 
are  passions  of  instinct,  but  not  of  ig¬ 
noble  Instincts,  passions  of  sense,  but 
of  undegraded  senses,  passions  of  na¬ 
tures  which  have,  even  in  their  fever, 
health,  and  possess  every  strength  of 
man-  and  womanhood,  save  the  climax 
and  concentration  of  strength,  self- 
control.  That  they  lack  something  in 
their  materialism  is  doubtless  true.  In 
passion,  ns  in  all  things  else,  spirit  is 
the  extension  of  matter.  It  Is,  to  quote 
Xovalls’s  metaphor,  borrow'ed  from 
the  grammar  of  sound,  “ns  the  vowel 
to  the  consonant.”  Yet,  If  the  soul  has 
denied  to  them  that  admixture  of  spir¬ 
ituality  which,  surmounting  all  earthly 
harriers,  possesses  the  horizonless  In¬ 
finite,  they  lack  that  alone,  and  as 
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most  boundary  of  mortality. 

But,  mortal  or  infinite,  no  such  prim¬ 
itive  storm-winds  sweep  across  the 
misted  seas  or  shake  the  dim  forests 
in  M.  Maeterlinck’s  dramas.  In  them 
the  senses  are  summoned  only  to  a 
semi-conscious  automatic  co-operation 
with  the  emotions.  The  w’ill,  the  brain, 
all  faculties  of  action  succumb,  as  if 
blunted  under  a  spell.  They  become 
as  the  will,  thought,  deeds  of  the  som¬ 
nambulist,  and  the  passiveness  of  sleep 
underlies  the  utmost  violence  of  word 
or  act.  Moreover,  In  part  it  would 
seem  from  the  characteristically  mod¬ 
ern  taste  for  the  juxtaposition  of  in¬ 
congruities,  but  also  from  a  desire  to 
emphasize  the  incorporeal  origin  of  the 
emotional  passion,  it  is  depicted  as  <or 
at  least  it  produces  the  effect  of)  an 
emotion  of  womanhood  transplanted 
into  a  childhood,  a  parasite  which,  like 
the  strangling  creepers  with  close- 
leaved  tendrils  and  strange-hued, 
heavy-scented  blosaoms,  of  sudden 
tropical  growths,  enfolds  Its  child-prey, 
bringing  in  its  embrace  sickness  of 
heart  and  body,  chill  languors,  fever, 
contagion  and  death. 

Euphrasia,  who  plays  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  part  of  the  girl-page  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher’s  “Phllaster,”  perhaps 
comes  nearest  in  English  dramatic  ro¬ 
mance  to  the  type  of  V enfant- femme,  to- 
which  category  all  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
heroines  belong;  but  the  points  of  like¬ 
ness  do  little  more  than  enhance  the- 
sense  of  dissimilitude  between  the- 
older  and  later  dramatists.  Euphrasia 
loves  Phllaster  with  ns  reckless  and 
selfiess  devotion  as,  with  a  more  com¬ 
plete  self-oblivion  than,  Maleine  HJal- 
niar  or  M^lisande  P6116as.  Yet  Eu- 
pbrasla’s  passion  formulates  no  pleas 
of  ignorance:  it  is  no  blind,  unconscious 
instinct  coming  nowbence.  and  so  far 
as  the  w'lll  Is  concerned,  tending  no- 
whlther.  It  is  love  sharply  defined,  a 
child’s  wholly  Imaginative  worship 
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springing  from  a  child’s  preconceived 
ideal  of  the  manhood  she  sees  embod¬ 
ied  in  visible  shape  by  the  hero  of  her 
visions.  Her  passion  asks  for  and 
wins  no  recompense  of  love,  demands 
no  response,  claims  nothing  save  the 
inalienable  right  to  give,  and  through¬ 
out  no  Jarring  note  of  premature 
womanhood  taints  the  freshness  and 
freedom  of  the  image,  and  no  words 
in  all  the  play  ring  truer  than  her  own 
appraisement  of  the  life  she  is  eager 
to  surrender: 

’Tis  not  a  life, 

’Tls  but  a  piece  of  childhood  thrown 
away, 

a  piece  of  childhood,  of  which  are  the 
kingdoms  of  loyalty,  truth  and  honor. 

M.  Maeterlinck’s  conception  is  a 
creation  of  a  later  phase  of  the  world 
imagination.  The  framework  of  his 
figures— whose  youth  is  insistently  ac¬ 
centuated— is  still,  indeed,  that  of  a 
childhood.  We  are  shown  the  fragile 
childhood  of  a  fragile  child  with  the 
hands,  the  voice,  eyes,  feet,  lips  of  an 
unawakened  life,  while  far  within  a 
jBilent  soul  sleeps  untroubled  upon  a  dis¬ 
tant  throne.  And  the  emotional  pas- 
«ion  by  which  her  heart  Is  overtaken 
-penetrates  neither  body  nor  soul.  It  is 
barely  more  than  a  vaporous  poisoning 
t>reath  that  blurs  the  crystal  ' surface 
•of  the  vase  of  life— but  all  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  the  crystal  is  gone.  The  frame 
of  childhood  fades,  childhood  itself 
withers  to  death.  Maleine  sickens 
of  a  nameless  malady  even  before  the 
queen  has  drawn  the  cord  around  the 
■small  throat  of  her  victim. 

Maleine:  Mon  Dien!  monDien!  comme 
Je  suis  malade!  Et  je  ne  sals  pas  ce 
■que  J’ai  .  .  .  et  personne  ne  salt  pas  ce 
que  J’ai,  le  mfidecin  ne  salt  pas  ce  que 
J’ai,  ma  nourrice  ne  salt  pas  ce  que 
J’ai,  HJalmar  ne  salt  pas  ce  que  J’ai. 

Alladine  and  Palomides,  rescued  from 
the  subterranean  grotto  of  their  last 


love  scene,  where  daylight— “la  lumiOre 
qui  n’a  pas  eu  pltl6’’  had  changed  the 
crystallized  gems  of  the  darkness  and 
the  flre-hearted  roses  of  the  night  luto 
sombre  dints  and  damp  eartb-stain.s. 

{Alladine:  Ce  n’fitalent  pas  des 
pierreries. 

Palomides:  Et  les  deurs  n’fitaieut 
pas  r6elles) 

die,  though  the  peril  of  the  waterpools 
Is  overpast. 

Le  Midecin:  Ils  souffrent  tous  les 
deux  du  mSme  mal,  et  e’est  un  mal  que 
Je  ne  connais  pas.‘ 

M^lisande,  wounded  with  a  wound  of 
which  “un  petit  olseau  ne  serait  p.ns 
niort,”  dies,  as  she  was  born,  “sans 
raison.”  And  reading  a  symbol  within 
a  symbol  into  such  death  scenes,  it 
may  well  seem  that  it  is  not  Maleiue, 
Alladine,  M^lisande,  but  childhood 
itself  which  there  expires,  stricken  to 
a  hereafterless  death  by  emotions 
whose  association  with  childhood  is  a 
malady  of  the  imagination.  Such  emo¬ 
tions,  rooted  in  their  fitting  soil,  set  in 
their  proper  groundwork  of  woman¬ 
hood,  transpierced  with  the  love  of  a 
woman’s  soul  and  welded  with  tlie 
earth-bom  love  of  a  woman’s  instincts 
—no  less  God-given  because  more 
overtly  human— are  the  vitality  of  life. 
Severed  from  the  true  conditions  of 
health  by  a  morbid  prematurity  of  de¬ 
velopment,  they  become,  as  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck  has  evidenced,  the  vitality  of  dis¬ 
ease  physical  and  moral.  Childhood 
has  come  too  recently  from  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  infinite  to  bear  the  narrow 
yoke  of  passion’s  servitude.  At  tlie 
first  touch  of  the  chain  it  sickens  for 
the  wide  horizon  of  its  pre-natal  home¬ 
land,  and,  though  life  may  survive,  the 
woman  in  all  the  years  to  come  must 
bear  with  her  the  burden  of  that  slain 
childhood  she  has  lost  for  ever.  “11  y 
a  des  enfants  qui  ne  sent  pas  des  en- 
funts,”  says  Novalis,  and  Alladine, 
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Melisande,  Maleine  are  of  that  all- 
pitiful  race.  It  will  take  more  than 
tbe  genius  of  M.  Maeterlinck  to  make 
tlie  type  acceptable;  it  will  also  take 
more  than  his  genius,  with  all  the  ac¬ 
cessory  mists,  the  obscurities  and  un- 
r«^alities  of  symbolic  drama  to  recon- 
ciie  us  with  his  conception  of  an  in¬ 
nocence  unimpaired  by  untruth  of 
^^ord  and  deed,  “la  morale  mystique,” 
as  here  set  in  action.— “As-tu—avez- 
vous  6t6  coupables?”  asks  Golaud, 
claiming  tbe  truth  that  he  may  absolve 
the  sin.  Melisande:  "Non,  non,  nous 
n'avons  pas  6t§  coupables.”— “L’lnno- 
cence,”  wrote  Novalis,  “est  un  instinct 
moral.”  Setting  aside  the  question  of 
purity  of  heart  and  clean-handedness 
of  life,  it  is  an  instinct  which  recog¬ 
nizes,  even  if  it  has  not  strength  to  re¬ 
nounce,  that  lies  are  not  truth  and  de¬ 
ception  is  not  honor,  and  though  the 
immaculate  soul  of  the  sinner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  M.  Maeterlinck’s  theory,  may 
carry  “dans  ses  yeux  le  sourire  trans¬ 
parent  de  I’enfant,”  the  tears  of 
M61isande’s  last  hour  may  be  truly,  as 
the  old  king  watching  says,  the  tears 
of  “son  &me  qui  pleure,”  mourning  the 
childhood  of  which  the  frail  passion  of 
an  anticipated  womanhood  has  robbed 
her. 

And  as  in  his  love  dramas  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck  has  discarded  the  ideal  union  of 
tbe  soul  and  body  of  love,  so  his  death 
dramas  translate  us  into  an  atmos¬ 
phere  far  removed  from  the  illuminat¬ 
ed  cloud-land  of  Novalis’s  mysticism. 
The  attitude  of  the  elder  mystic 
towards  death  was  definite,  it  was  one 
of  resolute  serenity;  “la  morte  est  une 
'victoire  sur  soi-mfime  qui,  comine 
toute  victoire  sur  soi-mfime.  procure 
une  nouvelle  existence  plus  16g6re.” 
I'eath  is  the  “great  illusion,”  it  is  not 
tbe  subjugation  but  the  triumphant 
emancipation  of  life,  the  gallant  exit 
of  the  soul  from  its  earthly  exile 
“L’homme  pent  devenir  enthousiaste 
de  la  maladie  .  .  .  et  considerer  la 


mort  comme  une  union  plus  fitrolte 
d'fitres  aimants.”  “Une  piece  de  la  vie 
du  monde,”  wrote  old  Michel  Mon¬ 
taigne.  Novalis  saw  yet  further.  Re¬ 
garding  life  as  a  possession  wholly  de¬ 
sirable  be  epitomizes  bis  optimisms  in 
one  brief  faith,  “La  mort  est  la  vie.” 
Nor  were  his  doctrines  concerning 
that  most  formidable  of  earth’s  catas¬ 
trophes  Impersonal  imaginations.  Tbe 
figure  of  death  bad  confronted  him  at 
every  turn  during  his  twenty-eight 
years  of  life.  Not  only  Sophie  von 
Kiihn,  his  betrothed,  but  Erasmus,  bis 
twin-spirit  and  best  loved  brother, 
“mit  dem  er  Sinn  und  Herz  theilte”  his 
sister,  bis  youngest  brother,  the  tidings 
of  whose  death  precipitated  his  own, 
had  one  and  all  died  in  youth,  but  tbe 
sentences  in  letters,  diaries  and  poems 
recording  his  overwhelming  sorrows 
ring- with  transitory  lapses— in  unison 
with  his  creed  of  hope.  “Sei  getrbst. 
Erasmus  hat  ilberwunden.”  “Filr 
Sophien  kann  icb  nicht  klagen;”  death 
is  “der  Heimgang;”  dying,  bis  sister  is 
“die  Siegerin.”  Tbe  separation  of  tbe 
grave  only  served  to  transfer  the  venue 
of  his  life  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
reality,  where  the  dead  are  the  living, 
but  where  souls  yet  detained  in  their 
mortal  tenement,  detaching  themselves 
from  earthly  preocupations,  may  enter 
by  faith  and  effort  of  tbe  will.  Nor 
when  the  silent  feet  of  the  great  mes¬ 
senger  approach  his  own  threshold 
does  the  accent  change:  “Ich  will  friih- 
Kch  wie  eln  Junger  Dlchter  sterben.” 
“In  beiterer  Ruh  will  ich  den  Augen- 
bllck  erwarten.”  “Mein  Tod  soil 
Beweis  meiner  Gefilhle  filr  das 
Hfichste  sein;  fichte  Aufopferung,  nicht 
Nothmlttel.” 

For  M.  Maeterlinck  death,  as  he  has 
elected  to  represent  It,  is  a  stroke  of 
fate  dealt  from  behind  a  curtain  as  in¬ 
scrutable,  as  impenetrable  as  the 
“grande  porte  de  fer  uni  sous  les 
vofites  tr$8  sombres”  against  which 
Ygraine  beats  her  torn  hands  in  vain 
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as  Tintagiles,  the  frail  child  of  life,  is 
slain  by  the  savage,  monstrous,  but  al¬ 
ways  unseen  figure  in  whose  image  we 
may  be  Intended  to  discern  the  symbol 
of  Destiny  itself.  M.  Maeterlinck  has 
drawn  death,  albeit  symbolically,  from 
the  life— from  this,  as  Novalis  from 
the  other,  side  of  life.  He  has  drawn 
it  as.  Indeed,  we  see  it,  “un  6v§uement 
masque,”  and  for  once  the  mask  is 
real,  as  darkness  is  real  and  mist;  it 
is  a  mask  of  nature’s  own  making, 
where  only  the  mask  is  visible  of  the 
actuality  beyond  and  beneath. 

He  has  lent  the  whole  force  of  his  art 
—and  it  here  excels  itself— to  enhance 
the  impression  of  an  ineradicable  In¬ 
stinct  of  dread,  the  animal  dread  of  the 
blindness  of  mankind,  at  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  death.  His  appeal  is  to  the 
Involuntary  sensation  of  fear  which 
Montaigne  combated  with  resolute 
manhood,  denouncing  every  artificial 
environment  that  would  serve  to  un¬ 
hinge  the  courage  of  men  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  what  “est  moins  &  craindre 
que  rien,  s’il  y  avait  quelque  chose  de 
moins  que  rien.”  “Les  enfants,”  he 
writes  in  the  same  essay,  using  an  un- 
wontedly  Imaginative  image,  “ont  peur 
de  leurs  amis  mesmes  quand  ils  les 
voyent  masquez  .  .  .  aussl  avons- 
nous  ...  11  faut  oster  le  masque  .  .  .” 
Thus  earlier  eyes  than  ours,  less,  it 
may  be.  Intellectual ized  races,  had 
striven  to  deprive  death  of  its  mask  of 
terror.  They  had  encompassed  it  with 
ideals  of  courage,  fortitude  and  dig¬ 
nity.  In  the  death  scenes  of  the  great 
epoch  of  English  tragedy  the  idea  of 
death  in  itself— as  distinct  from  the 
evils  attendant  upon  it,  the  remorses 
of  conscience,  the  anticipation  of  fu¬ 
ture  punishment— is  presented  con¬ 
tinually  under  aspects  that  preclude 
the  possibilities  of  fear. 

’Tis  less  than  to  be  born,  a  lasting 
sleep, 

A  quiet  resting  from  all  Jealousy, 


A  thing  we  all  pursue:  I  know  besides 
It  is  but  giving  over  of  a  game 
That  must  be  lost. 

Ordella  seeks  it. 

’Tis  of  all  sleeps  the  sweetest. 

And  those  are  fools  who  fear  it 

P'ord’s  Calantha  dies  with  her  note  of 
bridal  triumph,  the  Duchess  of  Malfy 
in  the  utter  fearlessness  of  her  un¬ 
shaken  dignity, 

Come,  violent  death. 

Serve  for  Mandragora  to  make  me 
sleep. 

“Dost  thou  lie  still?”  asks  Cleopatra 
of  Iras,  who  for  once  has  cheated  her 
great  mistress  of  her  due  precedence 
in  that  death  scene  which  keeps  above 
all  other  its  halo  of  imperious  glory. 

If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell’st  the 
world 

It  Is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

So  each,  whatever  the  circumstances 
ol  violence  and  horror,  encounters  tlie 
Invisible  presence— death  Itself— with 
the  concurrence  of  the  will  and  the 
equable  calm  befitting,  in  Montaigne’s 
phrase,  “les  limes  bien  n6es,” 

But  M.  Maeterlinck  has  transferred 
the  accent  In  art  from  the  courage 
of  death  to  the  terror  of  death. 
He  has  portrayed  in  its  most  sin¬ 
ister  semblance  the  mask  Mon¬ 
taigne  would  have  had  withdrawn, 
which  Novalis,  without  withdrawing, 
penetrated.  And  while  he  has  ontIIne<l 
bis  death  episodes,  with  touches  that 
give  them  the  accurate  familiarity  of 
personal  experience,  he  has  surround¬ 
ed  and  enveloped  them  with  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  strangeness  as  great  as  If 
death  came  to  earth  but  once  in  an 
eternity. 

He  has  drawn  the  mask  under  the 
symbol  of  a  phantasmal  perceptibility. 
“Je  n’al  rien  vu,”  the  old  king  ex- 
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claims,  incredulous  that  death  could 
have  passed  him  by  unrecognized  in 
Melisande’s  chamber;  “je  n’ai  rien  en- 
teiidu.”  All  M.  Maeterlinck’s  figures 
of  romance— kings,  queens,  men, 
women,  children— fade  into  phantoms, 
ghosts  who  walk  in  dreams,  beside 
the  imageless  spectre,  the  unembodied 
force  which  in  “L’Intruse”  enters  the 
long  avenue  by  the  cypress  wood, 
where  the  nightingales  are  suddenly 
mute  and  the  swans  seek  the  further 
edge  of  the  moon-lit  water.  Step  by 
step,  steps  that  leave  no  print  upon 
the  path,  we  track  the  advent  of  the 
unbidden  guest.  In  a  lamp-lit  room 
a  group  of  six  watchers  sit.  Beyond 
are  the  chambers  of  the  new-born 
baby  and  the  mother.  And  the  night 
with  its  disquietude  deepens,  and  the 
sound  of  the  spectral  scythe  haunts 
the  brain  (“Death,  thou  art  a  mower 
too’’),  and  there  are  feet  upon  the 
threshold. 

Le  Pdre  (ft  la  servante):  Quelqu’un 
u’est-il  pas  entr6  tout  ft  I’heure? 

La  Servante:  Mals  non,  monsieur. 

Le  P&re:  Mals  nous  avons  entendu 
ouvrlr  la  porte. 

La  Servante:  C’est  mol  qul  al  fermfi 
la  porte. 

Le  Pi're:  Elle  6talt  ouverte? 

La  Servante:  Oul. 

Footfall  by  footfall  heavily  death 
mounts  the  stair.  A  seventh  watcher 
sits  at  the  table. 

ilteui:  Vous  6tes  tons  autour  de  la 
table? 

La  Fille:  Oul,  grand-pfere. 

And  eacli  in  turn  makes  reply  as  one 
by  one  the  blind  old  man  calls  them 
by  name. 

Aieul:  Et  qul  est-ce  qul  s’est  assls  lit? 

La  Fine:  Mais  11  n’y  a  personne, 
grand-pdre.  .  .  . 

Ateul:  Pourquol  tremblez-vous  toutes 
les  trois,  mes  filles?  .  .  .  (tressaillant 


d’une  epouvante  sp^cialc)  qul  est-ce 
qul  s’est  lev6? 

Death  has  passed  to  the  inner  room, 
“la  chambre  mortualre.”  No  artist  has 
ever  excelled  M.  Maeterlinck  in  mak¬ 
ing  that  invisible  passing  felt,  in  sur¬ 
rounding  it  with  an  atmosphere  which 
is  not,  as  it  were,  only  an  effect  but 
an  emanation.  Minimizing  as  far  as 
possible  our  interest  in  death’s  victims, 
he  rivets  our  attention  upon  the  idea 
as  distinct  from  its  human  association. 
We  never  see  the  face  of  the  dying 
woman  In  “L’Intruse.’’  Of  the  dead 
l>rie8t  in  “Les  Aveugles’’  w'e  know 
scarcely  more  than  that  he  is  dead. 
Death,  not  the  priest,  is  the  leading 
actor  around  whom  “les  aveugles,’’ 
blind  age,  blind  roan-  and  w'omanhood, 
youth  and  infancy,  grope  forlorn  in  the 
double  darkness  of  eyes  that  see  not 
and  of  night  that  falls.  In  “In- 
tfrieur”  the  drowned  girl.  “I’Ctrange 
petite  ame,’’  remains  from  first  to  last 
unseen;  an  unnamed  figure  upon  a  bier 
of  broken  boughs,  borne  slowly  home¬ 
wards  by  the  crowd  of  villagers  to  the 
quiet  house  where  (once  more  it  is  old 
age,  manhood,  youth  and  Infancy)  all 
rest  in  peace,  unconscious,  in  that  In¬ 
terim  hour  when  the  shaft  is  sped  but 
the  heart  is  still  unplerced,  that  the 
bearers  of  death’s  tidings  watch  them 
from  without.  One  by  one  the  news- 
bringers  come,  and  one  by  one  their 
courage  falls. 

Le  Vieillard:  Ils  sont  si  sflrs  de  leur 
petite  vie,  et  ils  ne  se  doutent  pas  que 
tant  d’autres  en  savcnt  davantage;  et 
que  mol,  pauvre  vleux,  Je  tlens  id.  fl. 
deux  pas  de  leur  porte,  tout  leur  petit 
bonheur,  comme  un  oiseau  malade, 
eutre  mes  vielles  mains  que  je  n’ose 
pas  ouvrlr  .  .  . 

UEtranffer:  Pourquol  faut-il  que  je 
vous  accompagne?  Allez  seul  .  .  . 

Le  Vieillard:  Je  ne  sals  pas  pourquol 
j’ai  perdu  tout  courage  .  .  .  .Te  croyais 
qu’ll  n’y  avalt  qu’ft  frapper  fi  la  porte; 
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k  entrer  simplement,  ft  chercher 
quelque  phrase  et  ft  dire  .  .  . 

[Entre  Marie,  petlte-fille  du  FietMord.] 

Marie:  Vous  I’avez  dit,  grand-pftre? 

Le  Vieillard:  Vous  Toyez  bleu  que 
nous  n’avons  rien  dit.  Ils  attendent 
encore  sous  la  lampe  .  .  .  Regardez 

Marie:  Grand-pftre,  ne  le  dltes  pas  ce 
soir. 

Le  Tieillard:  Vous  voyez  que  vous 
perdez  courage  aussi  .  .  . 

[Entre  Marthe,  petlte-fille  du  Tieillard.] 

Marthe:  Tout  est-11  prftt?  Que  faites- 
vous  id?  (Elle  regarde  aux  fenfttres.) 
Hr  ne  pleurent  pas?  .  .  .  ils  .  .  .  vous 
ne  I’avez  pas  dit?  .  .  .  C’est  moi  qui 
vals  le  dire. 

Le  Tieillard:  Reste  id,  mon  enfant,  et 
regarde  un  instant  .  .  . 

Marthe  (se  retonrnant):  Oil  fttes-vous, 
grand-pftre?  Je  suis  si  malheureuse 
que  Je  ne  vous  vols  plus  .  .  .  Mol- 
mftnie,  Je  ne  sais  plus  que  faire  .  .  . 

It  Is  a  scene  where  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
art,  discarding  the  least  tinge  of  melo¬ 
drama,  approaches  something  very 
near  perfection.  In  this,  as  in  “I/In- 
truse”  and  “Les  Aveugles,”  the  ro¬ 
mance  element,  with  its  symbolical 
royalties,  recedes  from  sight;  the  play¬ 
wright’s  use  for  crowns  would  appear 
to  be  over  when  man  has  set  forth— 
again  to  employ  the  Gaelic  phrase — 
“on  the  Journey  of  truth.”  Life  itself 
is  here  before  us— the  pity  of  It;  death 
—not,  as  in  “L’Intruse”  and  “Les 
Aveugles,”  the  horror,  but  the  sorrow 
of  it,  with  a  dim  suggestion  added  of 
that  laggard  unconsciousness  of  brain 
and  sense  with  regard  to  those  great 
events  >vhlch  the  soul  in  its  swifter 
foreshadowings  knows  as  it  were  by 
anticipation;  “toutes  choses  arrlvent  en 
nous  blen  avant  qu’elles  alent  lien.” 
All  is  painted  with  the  finest  strokes 
of  the  artist’s  pen.  The  emotional  ef¬ 
fect  is  never  severed,  as  sometimes, 
from  the  true  source  and  root  of  emo¬ 


tion,  and  in  making  those  upon  whom 
the  sorrow  is  about  to  descend  “les 
personnages  muets”  of  the  dramaiis 
peremw  he  has  by  the  slightest  of 
structural  touches  expressed  something 
of  the  elemental  silences  of  the  deep¬ 
est  grief.  “They  are  the  silent  griefs 
which  cut  the  heart-strings  .  .  .  .” 

Sympathy  as  a  creed  of  morals,  tlie 
assertion  and  reassertion  of  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  things  spiritual  over  things 
material  both  In  power  and  impor¬ 
tance,  “la  foi  .  .  .  I’argument  des 
choses  qui  n’apparalssent  pas,”  are  to 
be  found  throughout  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
writings.  The  true  artist’s  gift  of  fin¬ 
ished  expression  in  the  sensitive  grad¬ 
uation  of  the  lltci-al  meaning  of  words 
bj'  their  sound  and  rhythm  no  less 
than  by  their  associated  images,  is 
pre-eminently  his  in  prose,  drama  and 
lyric: — 

Vous  savez,  Seigneur,  ma  mlsftre! 
Voyez  ce  que  Je  vous  apporte: 

Des  fieurs  mauvaises  de  la  terre 
Et  du  soleil  sur  une  morte. 

Voyez  aussi  ma  lassitude. 

La  lune  6teinte  et  I’aube  noire; 

Et  f^condez  ma  solitude 
En  I’arrosant  de  votre  glolre. 

Ouvrez-mol,  Seigneur  votre  vole, 
Eclairez-y  mon  ftme  lasse. 

Car  la  tristesse  de  ma  joie 
Semble  de  I’herbe  sous  la  glace.  ’ 

But  how  far  in  his  death  dramas, 
how  far  in  the  general  drift  of  his  love 
dramas  M.  Maeterllnk  as  artist  has  be¬ 
trayed  the  cause  of  M.  Maeterlinck  as 
moralist,  the  apostle  of  that  wisdom 
which  should  transmute  the  shafts  of 
la  fataliU  noire  into  arrows  of  light, 
each  reader— and  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
work  admits  of  no  second-hand  appre¬ 
ciation  derived  from  a  brief  study  in 
literary  criticism— must  decide  for  him¬ 
self.  To  those  whose  faith  allow’S  that 

’  Oraison. 
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enrtb  has  her  Joys,  iDstincts  their 
health,  hearts  their  gaiety,  nature 
(without  the  aid  of  philosophy)  its 
healings,  the  senses  their  clean¬ 
handed  pleasures,  time  its  mercies, 
hope  its  fulfilments;  who  see  that  green 
mosses  overgrow  every  ruin,  that  even 
the  bianks  of  life,  those  blanks  which 
toll  of  joys  lost,  with  those  dimly  out¬ 
lined  vacancies  which  tell  of  Joys 
never  possessed,  are  in  due  season  ob¬ 
literated,  and  that  years  inevitably  ef¬ 
fect  that  gradual  transformation  which 
changes  pain  into  the  memory  of  pain, 
his  writings  will  always  suggest  the 
refiectlon  that  if  there  may  be  such  a 
place  as  a  fool’s  paradise  there  is  no 
less  certainly  a  corresponding  locality 
—a  wise  man’s  hell. 

And  if  the  pessimism  of  the  artist 
has  in  truth  betrayed  the  philosophy  of 
the  sage,  as  a  mystic,  M.  Maeterlinck 
has  removed  us  to  'another  clime  from 
the  world  where  Ruysbroeck  and  his 
fellows  prayed  and  fasted,  saw’  hard- 
won  visions  with  eyes  shut  to  earth’s 
pleasures,  learnt  the  secrets  of  the  soul 
in  lives  of  abstinence,  mortification 
and  asceticism.  And  to  bystanders,  al¬ 
though  the  mysticism  of  the  past  may, 
possibly  must,  in  its  deepest  sense,  re¬ 
main  a  closed  page  of  spiritual  and 
physical  experience,  and  although  they 
may  not  arrogate  to  themselves  any 
very  lucid  comprehension  of  the  creed, 
called  mystic,  of  to-day,  it  will  still 
seem,  experience  prompting  to  incre¬ 
dulity,  improbable  that  contrary  roads 
—the  road  of  the  ascetic  and  that  of 
the  non-ascetic— should  lead  to  one  and 
the  self-same  goal.  To  them  M. 
Maeterlinck  will  appear  a  citizen  of 
another  spiritual  commonwealth, 
where  M.  St§phane  Mallarmg  with  M, 
Vllllers  de  I’lsle  Adam  are  fitly  clte^ 
as  master  mystics,  where  such  Jarring 
comparisons  can  be  drawn  w’lthout 
protest  as  those  !il.  Maeterlinck  has 
suggested  between  “les  tristesses  tran- 
sles”  of  a  Ruysbroeck  and  those  of  a 


Francois  Villon  or  a  Paul  Verlalue, 
the  libertine  genius  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  yet  sorrier  wreck  of 
genius,  bemlred  with  every  stain  of  the 
street,  of  our  own  day.  As  an  artist 
he  has  chosen,  with  the  right  of  an 
artist,  to  reproduce  what  is  most  in 
affinity  w’ith  the  genius  of  his  art.  It 
would  seem  that,  setting  life  by  a 
dream— and  as  art  it  matters  little 
whether  in  relation  to  actuality  we 
call  tliat  dream  a  mask  or  a  symbol — 
he  has  found  life  wanting,  and  has 
elected  to  paint  the  dream  in  that 
species  of  idealism  defined  by  M.  Mal- 
larm6  “qui  refuse  les  mat6riaux  natu- 
rels  et,  comme  brutale,  une  pensSe  di- 
recte  les  ordonnant;  pour  ne  garder  de 
rien  que  la  suggestion.”  But  his 
dreams  are  dreamt  in  some  disease  of 
sleep. 

G’est  des  fleurs  sans  couleur  aucune, 
Des  Jets  d’eau  bleues  A  I’horizon, 

De  la  lune  sur  le  gazon 
£t  des  lys  fangs  dans  la  lone. 

Lasses  et  lourdes  de  sommeil 
Je  vois  sous  mes  paupigres  closes 
Les  corbeaux  au  milieu  des  roses 
Et  les  malades  au  soleil. 

As  an  artist  he  has  penetrated  his 
dreams— his  art— with  sadness.  But 
his  sadnesses  are  not,  any  more  than 
those  of  a  Verlaine  or  a  Villon,  the  sad¬ 
nesses  of  the  Salve  Regina,  of  the  ex- 
ules  fllii  Hevw,  w’ho,  if  they  regarded 
themselves  as  prisoners  in  this  vale  of 
tears,  yet  held  in  secure  hands  of  faith 
the  key  of  their  prison-house.  Sadness 
— M.  Maeterlinck  himself  has  reiter¬ 
ated  the  lesson— even  the  greatest, 
does  not  mould  the  strong  man,  but  is 
moulded  by  him.  It  is  as  clay  to  the 
potter;  out  of  it  he  fashions  the 
weights  or  the  wings  of  life.  M. 
Maeterlinck  has  fashioned  the  weights. 
His  shield  of  life  is  a  field  sable;  itsfiag 
fioats  for  ever  at  half-mast  high.  The 
escutcheon  of  love  is  a  twilight  em- 
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blazoned  with  dying  flames;  Death 
might  be  imaged  as  a  gateway  into  the 
mist;  the  record  of  Time  is  marked  as 
the  hours  of  the  dial  only  by  the 
shadow  that  passes  until  the  shadow 

Xdlnbatcfa  Bevlew. 


itself  is  lost  in  the  night.  M.  Maeter¬ 
linck  is  so  great  an  artist  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  forgive  him  for  not  being  a 
greater. 


THE  SYMBOLIST. 

Help  me  to  seek  that  unknown  laud, 
Help  me  to  see  the  shrine, 

Help  me  to  feel  the  hidden  band 
That  ever  holdeth  mine. 

Help  roe  to  seek  and  I  shall  see. 

To  hear  and  I  shall  know. 

To  feel  and  I  shall  bold  in  fee 
The  realms  of  earth  below. 

Help  me  to  mourn  and  I  shall  love: 

What  grief  is  like  to  mine? 

Crown  me  with  thorn,  the  stars  above 
Shall  in  the  circlet  shine! 


The  mystic  angels  group  and  kneel 
Before  the  cross  of  flame. 

They  cry,  as  through  the  gloom  they  steal. 
The  glory  of  the  Name. 

The  Temple  opens  wide,  none  sees 
The  love,  the  dream,  the  light; 

Ob,  blind  and  finite,  are  not  these 
Blinding  and  infinite? 

The  veil,  the  veil  is  rent!  The  skies 
Are  white  with  wings  of  fire 

Where  victim  souls  triumphant  rise 
In  torment  of  desire. 

Help  me  to  seek:  I  would  not  find; 

For  when  I  find  I  know 

I  shall  have  clasped  the  wandering  wind 
And  built  a  bouse  of  snow. 


14teimtDi«. 
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THE  SALON  AND  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 


So  far  as  outward  circumstances  are 
concerned,  this  year  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  Paris  annual  art 
exhibition,  inasmuch  as  it  has  again 
attained,  after  several  years  of  tem¬ 
porary  and  uncertain  location,  to  a  per¬ 
manent  home,  and  in  a  building  which, 
unlike  the  old  Palais  de  I’lndustrie,  is 
itself  a  work  of  art,  a  piece  of  archi¬ 
tecture  which  is  a  worthy  shrine  for 
the  less  permanent  and  monumental 
arts  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Hence 
this  seems  a  fitting  opportunity  for  an 
estimate  of  the  present  position  of 
French  art,  as  illustrated  in  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  two  Salons  which  share 
between  them  the  sumptuous  spaces 
of  the  great  new  palace  in  the  Champs 
Elys6es. 

No  one  who  cares  for  architecture  on 
a  great  scale  would  wish  the  building 
smaller,  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned, 
but  Frencli  painting  might  be  rid  of 
some  temptations  if  the  space  for  its 
annual  illustration  were  more  circum¬ 
scribed.  The  opportunities  afforded 
by  the  Palais  de  ITndustrie  for  a  riot 
of  huge  canvases,  and  a  bewildering 
multiplicity  of  smaller  ones,  seem  even 
exceeded  in  the  new  galleries,  which 
impress  one  as  being,  if  anything,  still 
more  extensive  than  the  range  of  the 
Palais  de  ITndustrie;  and  to  fill  these 
acres  of  wall  space  the  standard  of  ar¬ 
tistic  work  is  Inevitably  sacrificed. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
artistic  forces  of  Paris  must  be  still 
more  weakened  and  divided  by  the 
n'.aintenance  of  a  rival  Salon.  Those 
who  wished  best  for  French  painting 
bad  rather  hoped  that  this  schism 
might  be  healed,  and  that  when  the 
“New  Salon”  effaced  itself  last  year, 
apparently  through  sheer  inability  to 
find  a  resting-place  after  the  “(Jalerle 


des  Machines”  had  been  annexed  for 
the  Great  Exhibition,  it  would  not  re¬ 
appear,  and  that  what  was  best  and 
strongest  In  it  would  go  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  larger  collection  of  the 
“Old  Salon.”  But  the  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts,  with  its  double  suite  of 
galleries  included  within  what  Is  ex¬ 
ternally  a  single  building,  seems  to 
have  been  insidiously  planned  with  a 
view  to  keeping  up  the  duality  of  the 
annual  exhibitions. 

No  doubt  it  may  be  urged  that  there 
are  always  two  schools  or  tendencies 
in  art— that  which  is  content  with  the 
existing  position  and  with  appealing 
to  commonly  accepted  standards,  and 
that  which  is  tentative  and  experi¬ 
mental,  reaching  out  after'  new  ideals 
beyond  the  range  of  contemporary 
popular  sympathies.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  New  Salon  represented  the 
latter  or  idealizing  school;  the  Old 
Salon  was  the  picture-show  for  the 
people,  the  new  one  that  for  the  artist 
and  idealist.  But  the  New  Salon,  as 
represented  this  year  at  all  events,  is 
no  longer  strong  enough  for  the  posi¬ 
tion.  The  loss  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
was  irreparable;  and  M.  Carolus- 
Duran,  who  after  him,  oddly  enough, 
was  Its  most  notable  support  (“Powers 
eternal!  such  names  mingled!”  one 
might  say),  no  longer  provides  a  whole 
group  of  strikingly  attired  fashionable 
portraits;  he  contents  himself  with 
one  this  year,  not  in  his  most  majestu- 
ous  style,  and  otherwise  puts  them  off 
with  his  landscapes,  which,  it  may  be 
surmised,  they  do  not  much  want.  It 
nmy  be  admitted  that  in  the  New 
Salon  the  general  tone  is  quieter  and 
less  obtrusive  than  in  the  Old;  that 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  small 
and  rather  delicate  works,  landscape 
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especiallj  (in  spite  of  the  loss  of  Cazin 
—another  serious  blow),  which  would 
be  killed  in  the  glare  of  the  other  ex¬ 
hibition.  But  the  fact  remains,  never¬ 
theless,  that  whatever  may  be  said 
about  the  rampant  tendencies  of  Old 
Salon  art,  there  are  to  be  picked  out  of 
the  latter  exhibition  a  considerable 
number  of  fine  and  important  works, 
and  some  great  ones;  and  that  in  the 
New  Salon  this  year  there  is  not  a 
single  painting  of  the  first  importance 
ill  respect  of  subject,  scale  and  style; 
while  there  are  some  things,  such  as 
M.  Giran’s  big  picture  “Galt6  Mure,” 
which  are  more  artistically  coarse  and 
vulgar  than  anything  in  the  Old  Salon. 
Such  a  work  as  this  is  completely  out 
of  the  assumed  program  of  the  New 
Salon;  but  what  would  you?  The 
wall  space  Is  there,  and  it  must  be 
filled  somehow.  This  surely  cannot 
last. 

It  Is  supposed  to  be  the  glory  of  the 
New  Salon,  however,  that  it  has  re¬ 
tained  M.  Rodin,  whose  seated  figure 
of  Victor  Hugo  occupies  the  central 
position  In  the  sparse  and  not  very  In¬ 
teresting  collection  of  sculpture.  M. 
Rodin  is  potentially— was  in  fact— a 
great  sculptor,  and  ■would  still  be  one 
if  he  would  be  content  to  “sculpt” 
honestly  and  conscientiously.  Instead 
of  seeking  an  adventitious  repute  by 
flinging  half-finished  (bauches  in  the 
face  of  a  mystified  public.  When  his 
really  fine  and  pathetic  work,  “L’Age 
d’Airain,”  was  exhibited  many  years 
ago  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  present 
writer,  at  all  events,  at  once  recog¬ 
nized  it  as  the  work  of  a  man  of 
original  genius,  and  was,  as  far  as  he 
observed,  the  only  person  who  at  the 
time  expressed  in  print  an  adequate 
appreciation  of  its  value.’  But  since 
the  exhibition,  and  the  acceptance  by 

'  The  mere  fact  of  its  exhibition  at  the 
Academy  seems  to  be  unknown  or  forgotten 
now,  for  I  saw  an  illustration  of  it  the  other 
day,  in  an  illustrated  art  paper,  as  a  work 


the  quidnunc  school  of  critics,  of  his 
ghoul-like  figure  of  Balzac,  he  and  his 
public  seem  to  have  all  gone  mad  to¬ 
gether.  His  Victor  Hugo  is  the  half 
of  a  nude  figure,  the  head  roughed  out 
Into  a  fine  conception,  not  exactly 
of  the  likeness  of  Hugo,  but  of  Hugo 
as  M.  Rodin  thinks  he  ought  to  have 
looked;  the  torso  about  equally  fin¬ 
ished;  the  whole  right  half  of  the  fig¬ 
ure  below  this  is  left  a  shapeless  mass, 
and  though  the  left  leg  is  modelleil, 
the  roughed-out  foot  looks  more  like 
a  bear’s  paw  than  a  human  foot.  Of 
course  there  is  no  pedestal— that 
would  be  too  commonplace;  the 
roughly-sketched  block  is  supported  on 
a  pile  of  planks.  All  this  is  part  of 
the  same  system  of  affectation;  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  whatever  M.  Rodin's 
hand  has  touched  is  to  be  accepted  as 
it  stands,  in  however  crude  a  state. 
The  public  who  are  taken  in  by  this 
kind  of  “pose”  are  very  foolish,  and 
the  so-called  critics  who  bolster  it  up 
are  more  foolish  still. 

Of  the  immense  exhibition  of  the 
Old  Salon  it  may  be  said  that  It  is  su¬ 
perior  to  those  for  three  or  four  years 
back.  In  the  sense  that  there  Is  a 
larger  proportion  than  usual  of  works 
that  appeal  to  the  Intellectual  and  not 
to  the  merel.v  sensuous  perceptions, 
and  which  are  something  more  than 
mere  representations  of  fact  or  event. 
But  there  is  unfortunately  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  attempt  at  a  new  departure 
In  the  way  of  clearing  the  exhibition 
of  vulgarities  and  monstrosities  on  an 
immense  scale.  M.  Lalire,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  still  allowed  to  occupy  a 
great  space  of  wall  with  his  annual 
“hash  of  nudes”  on  an  immense  scale, 
each  of  which  is  Just  like  the  last,  and 
the  title  of  one  would  do  equally  well 
for  any  of  the  others.  The  taste  for 

unknown  to  the  English  public.  It  was 
placed,  not  very  conspicuously,  immediately 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance  door  to  the  octa¬ 
gon  room 
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horrible  subjects,  which  presumably 
exists  among  a  section  at  least  of  the 
Paris  crowd,  is  still  allowed  to  be 
catered  for  by  such  barbarities  as  M. 
Surand’s  large  picture  of  Caligula  look¬ 
ing  on  at  the  feast  of  lions  and  tigers 
on  living  victims;  a  painting  which 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  recommend 
it  except  the  sensational  character  of 
the  subject— so  far  as  that  is  a  recom¬ 
mendation;  it  has  not  even  a  convinc¬ 
ing  realism.  “Conscientious  nudes,” 
destitute  of  beauty  either  of  color, 
form  or  sentiment,  serve  only  to  show 
into  how  many  attitudes  the  figure 
feminine  can  be  contorted.  “Susanna 
and  the  Elders”  still  goes  on.  All 
these  pointless  nudities  and  barbarities 
seem  to  have  acquired  a  prescriptive 
right  to  exhibition;  they  are  matters 
of  course.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at  that  such  an  artist  as  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  should  have  rebelled 
against  an  exhibition  in  which  such 
things  were  favored.  If  the  jury  of 
the  Old  Salon  would  for  once  pluck 
up  spirit  to  reject  such  pictures  as  M. 
Lallre’s  and  M.  Surand’s,  and  to  show 
practically  that  a  nude  study  must 
have  something  more  than  mere  nudity 
to  entitle  it  to  a  place,  they  would  at 
one  blow  do  much  towards  getting 
French  painting  into  a  healthier  con¬ 
dition. 

Of  the  immense  canvases  which  are 
collected  in  the  lofty  gallery  at  the  head 
of  the  main  staircase,  some  are  wel¬ 
come  as  representing  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  opportunity  afforded  in 
France  for  decorative  painting  on  a 
great  scale,  and  which  is  so  sadly  want¬ 
ing  in  England.  The  three  largest  works 
of  this  class  are  ceiling  paintings,  not 
all  equally  suited  for  such  a  position. 
M.  Bonnnt’s  “Justice”  certainly  is  not, 
for  the  double  reason  that  it  Is  too 
heavy  in  color,  and  therefore  must  tend 
to  bring  down  the  ceiling,  and  that  the 
central  figure  of  Justice,  solidly  en¬ 
throned,  must  necessarily  appear  prone, 


with  face  downward,  when  the  work 
is  fixed  in  position;  it  is  intended  for 
the  ceiling  of  a  room  in  the  Com*  d’ Ap¬ 
pel.  All  ceiling  paintings  composed  in 
tills  kind  of  rigid  manner  involve,  when 
in  position,  a  confusion  to  the  eye  and 
mind  in  regard  to  the  “right  way  up,” 
so  to  speak;  figures  in  a  ceiling,  if  used 
at  all,  should  fioat,  not  sit  or  stand. 
Generally  speaking,  the  French  under¬ 
stand  and  recognize  this  condition  of 
celling  painting;  the  large  painting 
by  M.  Ferrier,  for  instance,  for 
the  ceiling  of  the  foyer  of  the 
new  theatre  at  Nimes,  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  and  truly  decorative  work; 
the  subject  is  “La  Po6sle  Provengale 
prgsente  Mireille  d,  la  Po^sle  Fran¬ 
ca  Ise.”  M.  Marioton’s  celling  painting 
for  a  private  residence,  in  the  same  gal¬ 
lery,  shows  also  the  quality  proper  to 
ceiling  painting,  a  form  of  art  to  which 
M.  Marioton  has  specially  devoted  him¬ 
self,  and  which  he  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands.  Other  artists  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  existence  of  a 
very  large  and  lofty  gallery  to  indulge 
in  easel  paintings  on  an  immense  scale, 
which  are  not  decorative  in,  character, 
and  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  object,  beyond  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  sensation  at  the  Salon.  Thus  we 
have  M.  Chalon’s  immense  but  totally 
uninteresting  picture  of  “Phryne  aux 
fetes  de  Venus,”  which  is  not  even 
beautiful;  and  M.  Beroud’s  exceeding¬ 
ly  theatrical  “Paradis  Perdu,”  where  a 
colossal  Adam  and  Eve,  the  one  brown 
and  the  other  white,  for  effective  con¬ 
trast,  come  down  a  rocky  slope  from 
the  gate  of  Eden.  Harsh  in  color  and 
theatrical  in  style  as  this  work  is.  it 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  there 
is  a  certain  power  about  it;  but  surely 
life-size  might  have  sufficed  the  painter. 

Amid  the  crowd  of  pictures  in  the 
smaller  galleries,  which  form  a  suite 
completely  encircling  the  building,  and 
leading  back  again  to  the  great  gallery, 
there  are  really  a  considerable  number 
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of  fine  works;  some  which  assert  them¬ 
selves  even  here,  others  which  lose  very 
much  from  their  surroundings,  and 
would  be  better  appreciated  in  a 
smaller  and  more  select  collection.  But 
almost  every  legitimate  object  in  pic¬ 
torial  art  is  illustrated,  and  well  illus¬ 
trated,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  pictures.  That  is  rather,  perhaps, 
the  line  of  thought  which  the  whole 
show  suggests;  why  is  this  or  that  sub¬ 
ject  painted,  and  how  far  does  the  re¬ 
sult  justify  itself,  or  represent  a  legiti¬ 
mate  aim  in  painting?  M.  Gervais 
paints  purely  for  beauty— beauty  of 
form  and  color  in  the  human  figure;  he 
takes  a  “Fgte  in  honor  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,”  not  because  he  wants  a  sub¬ 
ject,  but  because  the  public  want  one; 
they  must  know  what  a  picture  is 
about;  be  chooses  classic  scenes  not  to 
revive  them  archaeologically,  but  to 
paint  human  figures  under  their  most 
beautiful  aspect  The  present  picture, 
crowded  with  figures,  backed  by  a  blue 
sea  and  bills  in  clear  light,  is  not,  how- 
over,  equal  in  mere  beauty  to  some  of 
its  predecessors;  and,  having  a  high 
horizon,  it  should  have  been  hung  low¬ 
er;  a  mistake  is  constantly  made  in 
this  respect  both  at  the  Salon  and  at 
the  Academy;  a  work  with  a  high  hori¬ 
zon  should  always  be  hung  low,  so 
that  the  spectator  may  get  something 
like  the  true  point  of  view.  M.  Henri 
Martin  aims  at  beauty  too,  but  not  the 
beauty  of  physical  bloom;  his  desire  is 
beauty  of  sentiment,  combined  with 
decorative  effect.  His  “Bucolique”  is 
a  translation  into  his  pointeUiste 
method  of  work,  of  a  sloping  pastoral 
glade  with  old-world  figures  of  men 
and  women  and  children,  and  sheep 
like  the  decorative  sheep  In  the  margin 
of  Blake’s  illustrations  to  the  Book  of 
Job— “a  haunt  of  ancient  Peace” 
through  which  fioat  two  angelic  figures, 
the  guardian  spirits  of  the  pastoral  life. 
This  is  not  Bible  illustration,  yet  there 
Is  something  biblical  In  the  spirit  of  it; 


it  is  a  piece  of  purely  poetic  painting, 
human  in  interest,  yet  conceived  in  a 
kind  of  religious  spirit.  M.  Rochegrosse 
aims  at  having  a  double  row  of  curious 
spectators  before  his  triptych  of  Solo¬ 
mon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba;  when  a 
painter  brings  industry  and  a  certain 
ability  to  that  object,  he  seldom  misses 
that  kind  of  success,  such  as  it  is;  and 
M.  Roebegrosse’s  w'ork  is  the  popular 
sensation  of  the  Salon.  It  is  totally  de¬ 
void  of  Intellectual  interest,  but  as  a 
brilliant  and  inventive  concoction  of  cu¬ 
rious  detail  in  architecture,  ornament 
and  costume,  it  merits  the  attention  be¬ 
stowed  on  it  by  the  groundlings. 

What  the  French  call  decorative  land¬ 
scape— a  branch  of  art  almost  un¬ 
known,  or  at  least  unpractised  in  this 
country,  received  a  great  impulse  from, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  to  some  extent  an 
invention  of,  the  genius  of  Puvls  de 
Chavannes,  whom  M,  Thomas  attempts 
to  emulate  in  his  large  painting  “Les 
Bergers,”  hung  in  the  great  gallery,  and 
intended  for  the  Mairle  of  Tours.  But 
he  misses  true  decorative  effect  from 
the  coldness  and  deadness  of  his  color. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  it  is  true,  painted 
works  of  this  kind  in  subdued  demi- 
tints— in  any  other  method  they  are 
bound  to  be  a  failure,  for  a  decorative 
landscape  must  not  approach  the  plane 
of  realism;  but  his  tones  were  always 
clear  and  pearly,  not  heavy  and  som¬ 
bre.  Mdlle.  Marie  Carpentier,  working 
In  a  different  and  warmer  scale  of  color, 
yet  succeeds  admirably  in  her  “Repos 
— panneau  dficoratlf,”  a  solemn  wooded 
landscape  in  evening  light,  peopled  by 
two  or  three  calm,  draped  figures.  An¬ 
other  kind  of  “Panneau  d6coratif”  is 
shown  in  the  M.  Qiiost’s  curious  flat 
treatment  of  groups  of  flowers,  be¬ 
tween  which  are  seen  gray  silhouettes 
of  figures  in  the  background.  It  is  a 
Government  Commission,  for  what  end 
is  not  stated;  but  it  looks  more  like  a 
cartoon  for  tapestry  than  a  picture,  and 
should  have  found  place  among  the  ob- 
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jets  d'art  In  the  ground  floor  galleries. 
Two  religious  pictures  of  a  calm  and 
severe  beauty  And  an  uncongenial  po¬ 
sition  among  the  PhrynCs  and  other 
rampant  things  of  the  great  gallery; 
M.  Hlppolyte  Flandrin’s  “Jeanne  d’Arc 
en  Prlfire,”’  and  M.  Benner’s  “Retour 
de  la  Fontaine,”  the  Virgin  with  the 
child  Christ  walking  before  her;  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  great  beauty  and  purity  of  style 
and  feeling.  These  are  not  so  much  il¬ 
lustrative  as  distinctly  religious  paint¬ 
ing;  M.  Flandrin’s  is  for  a  church;  the 
object  in  both  is  not  to  increase  the 
knowledge  but  to  touch  the  feelings  of 
the  spectator.  As  has  been  before  ob¬ 
served  in  these  pages,  the  use  of  the 
art  of  painting  to  revive  or  give  more 
distinct  impression  of  a  scene  in  past 
history  or  manners  is  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mate,  even  at  the  cost  of  bestowing 
more  attention  on  reality  than  on  ar¬ 
tistic  effect;  it  is  one  of  the  things 
which  painting  can  do  for  us,  in  a 
sense  in  which  literature  cannot;  but 
this  Salon  does  not  include  any  very 
remarkable  work  of  the  historic  class. 
M.  Ridel  has  found  another  kind  of 
scope  for  painting,  in  the  poetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  flgures  of  modern  society,  as 
in  “L’ Adieu,”  and  other  works,  per¬ 
haps  superior  to  this,  in  former  years; 
he  indicates  the  costume  suflSciently 
t<>  stamp  the  flgure  as  that  of  the  lady 
of  the  present  moment,  but  keeps  It 
very  subdued  in  treatment;  it  is  the 
personages  and  the  expression  of  their 
feelings  that  make  the  picture,  the  cos¬ 
tume  only  serves  as  an  indication  of 
social  status,  not  as  an  object  In  itself. 
In  this  peculiarly  Intellectual  treat¬ 
ment  of  modern  society  subjects,  M. 
Ridel  seems,  for  the  present,  to  stand 
almost  alone.  Of  pictures  of  every-day 
life  of  the  humbler  class  there  are  some 
pleasant  and  unaffected  examples— in- 

*  Why  do  the  French  persist  in  printing  the 
name  of  their  heroine  “Jeanne  d'Arc,”  as  if 
she  had  been  a  lady  of  family.  Instead  of  a 
peasant  girl  T  She  was  simply  Jeanne  Dare, 


teriors  of  children’s  schools  or  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  &c.  Then  there  are 
the  pictures  with  a  social  moral— “Vis- 
ite  a  I’uslne,  aprds  une  solr6e  chez  le 
Dlrecteur,”  where  the  figures  of  people 
In  evening  dress  are  contrasted  with 
the  grime  and  glare  of  the  foundry— 
this  looks  as  if  it  were  a  leaf  out  of 
Zola’s  wearisome  economic  romance, 
“Travail,”  and  M.  Duvant’s  large  trip¬ 
tych  “La  jole  du  Travail,”  where  in  the 
wings  are  the  artisans  working  at  the 
great  Exhibition  structures,  and  In  the 
centre  the  lamp-light  f6te  on  the  Seine 
—a  homily  which  is  surely  irresistible; 
and  there  are  the  pictures  with  what 
may  be  called  a  “social  Im-moral,”  like 
the  garden  scene  where  a  guilty  elope¬ 
ment  is  In  hatching  (I  found  an  Eng¬ 
lish  couple  much  puzzled  over  the 
enigmatic  title,  “L’embarquement  pour 
Cythfire”),  and  which  is  only  worth  no¬ 
tice  because  It  is  so  oddly  like  a  page 
out  of  a  French  novel,  where  you  are 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  come  on  “Elle 
s’abandonna.”  Among  the  nudes  which 
justify  their  existence  either  by  senti¬ 
ment  or  execution,  M.  Prlntemps’  flg¬ 
ure  reclined  amid  the  fallen  leaves  in 
a  forest— “Songe  d’Automne,”  is  really 
poetic;  and  a  small  picture  by  M. 
Zacharie,  “Femme  &  I’olseau,”  a  nude 
woman  kneeling  with  her  face  fore¬ 
shortened,  playing  with  a  bird  at  the 
end  of  a  string,  is  not  only  a  pretty 
fancy,  but  is  one  of  the  best  painted 
things,  in  the  way  of  color  and  texture, 
in  the  whole  exhibition. 

There  are  a  good  many  fine  portraits, 
but  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  French  do 
not  adopt,  in  portrait-painting,  a  little 
more  of  M.  Ridel’s  system  of  suppres¬ 
sing  the  costume;  at  all  events  when 
they  get  a  subject  that  is  worth  it. 
That  kind  of  purely  Intellectual  por¬ 
trait  which  seems  to  convey  the  mind 

or.  In  English  form,  Jane  Dark;  she  had  no 
claim,  and  certainly  wonid  have  had  no  de¬ 
sire,  to  have  the  aristocratic  apostrophe 
thmst  npon  her. 
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as  well  as  the  person  of  the  sitter,  like  is  like  an  hour.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
Mr.  Watts’s  of  Herr  Joachim,  and  Mil-  real  pictures  of  a  battle  incident  I  have 
lais’s  of  Gladstone  and  Lord  Shaftes-  seen,  and  one  of  the  best  recent  con- 
bury,  one  does  not  seem  to  meet  in  the  tributions  to  the  illustrations  of  Napo- 
Saion;  all  the  costume  is  precise,  lin-  Icon’s  career. 

ished,  hard  even,  and  forms  an  essen-  It  is,  perhaps,  on  landscape  that  the 
tial  element  in  the  picture.  M.  Benja-  Old  Salon  may  best  pride  Itself.  Tlie 
mln-Constant’s  portrait  of  the  Pope,  most  perfect  works  in  the  galleries  in 
however,  has  a  wonderful  amount  of  point  of  style  are  M.  Harplgnles’s  two 
character  in  the  head;  it  approaches,  landscapes,  not  on  a  very  large  scale; 
in  this  sense,  to  some  of  Millais’s  por-  both  consist  of  foreground  trees  with 
traits;  and  in  this  case  the  sumptuous  a  distance  beyond;  in  the  finer  of  the 
costume  is  in  keeping,  and  the  mass  of  two,  “La  t6te  de  chien,’’  a  view  near 
scarlet  is  treated  so  as  to  give  brll-  Mentone,  the  execution  of  the  foliage 
liancy  and  distinction  to  the  whole,  is  so  broad  and  free  and  natural  that 
Among  the  portraits  of  ladies  there  are  the  trees  seem  to  have  grown  rather 
some  of  great  dignity  and  effective-  than  to  have  been  painted;  then  in  eacli 
ness;  M.  Lefebvre’s  “Yvonne,”  notable  the  tones  in  the  distance  are  so  true, 
for  the  fine  lines  in  which  the  figure  Yet  this  is  not  realistic  landscape;  it 
and  costume  are  designed;  M.  Lauth’s  is  the  translation  of  landscape  into 
two  half-lengths,  very  fine  in  color  and  painting,  with  a  full  recognition  of  tlie 
broader  and  less  bard  in  execution  of  distinction  between  nature  and  art;  the 
the  costume  than  some  others.  M.  Roy-  balance  of  style  Is  perfect;  it  suggests 
bet’s  bust  portrait  of  a  man  wearing  Constable  with  an  added  refinement  of 
eyeglasses  is  a  remarkably  forcible  handling.  In  this  matter  of  style  M. 
piece  of  realistic  painting.  Harplgnies  stands  alone  among  living 

Military  subjects  are  pretty  numer-  landscape-painters.  M.  Dldier-Pouget 
ouB,  some  on  a  large  scale,  but  not  in  has  a  very  large  landscape  in  the  great 
general  of  the  first  order,  and  this  class  gallery,  painted  with  great  power,  es- 
of  pictures  would  hardly  claim  special  peclally  in  the  foreground;  but  he 
notice  but  for  one  small  and  most  seems  to^  be  lapsing  a  little  into  the 
clever  and  spirited  work  by  M.  Ser-  repetition  of  a  special  effect.  M.  Quig- 
gent— Napoleon  at  Marengo,  “Attend-  non  exhibits  only  small  works,  not  at 
ant  sa  Reserve.”  A  quotation  from  a  all  equal  to  what  we  have  formerly 
contemporary  account  relates  how  the  had  from  him.  But  there  are  many 
First  Consul  was  seen  seated  on  the  landscapes,  large  and  small,  which 
bank  at  the  edge  of  the  high-road,  hold-  claim  admiration  for  their  fine  and 
ing  his  liorse  by  the  bridle,  and  looking  broad  style,  and  among  them  it  is  grat- 
intently  in  the  direction  whence  the  re-  Ifylng  to  find  an  English  painter,  Mr. 
serves  were  to  come  up.  Painters  of  Alfred  East,  making  an  excellent  ap- 
Napoleon  pictures  too  often  seem  to  pearance  with  a  comparatively  small 
forget  that  he  was  In  his  earlier  days,  landscape,  “L’fttang  mysWrleux,” which 
a  man  of  slight  and  youthful-looking  ig  quite  in  French  style,  and  seems  in 
figure;  M.  Sergent  paints  him  thus,  its  right  place  at  the  Salon  rather  than 
seated  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  as  at  the  Academy, 

calmly  as  if  he  were  at  a  picnic,  but  in  wandering  among  the  bewildering 
with  a  remarkable  expression  of  con-  crowd  of  sculptures  In  the  central 
centrated  energy  of  expectation  as  he  court,  it  is  painful  to  have  to  feel  that 
looks  down  the  road  for  his  fresh  French  sculpture,  except  in  a  few  in¬ 
troops:  you  can  feel  that  every  minute  stances,  is  hardly  what  it  was.  Here 
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again  we  see  the  baneful  effects  of  ad¬ 
mitting  too  many  works,  and,  partiy 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  obvious 
desire  to  produce  a  sensation  at  any 
cost.  The  idea  of  repose  in  scuipture, 
with  many  of  the  artists,  seems  to  be 
almost  at  an  end;  the  question  seems 
to  be,  who  can  produce  the  most  start¬ 
ling  position  of  the  figure,  so  that  at 
all  events  it  shall  strike  the  attention. 
Figures  falling,  figures  leaping,  figures 
nmning  or  wrestling,  all  compete  fur 
attention.  Here  again,  if  the  Jury 
would  only  be  hard-hearted  and  reject 
things  which  are  violently  unsculptu- 
resque  in  style,  they  might  do  much 
towards  a  reform.  Meanwhile,  every 
here  and  there  we  are  reminded  that 
French  sculpture  at  its  best  is  still  at 
the 'head  of  all;  by  such  a  perfectly 
modelled  figure  as  M.  Vital-Cornu’s  “La 
Nature  s’^veille;’’  such  a  pathetic  work 
ns  M.  Gustave  Michel’s  draped  old 
man,  “Au  solr  de  la  vie;’’  such  a  lofty 
and  thoughtful  intellectual  conception 
as  M.  Jean  Boucher’s  “Antique  et  Mod- 
erne,”  exhibited  in  a  former  salon  in 
plaster,  and  now  fortunately  to  be  seen 
again  in  marble.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  re¬ 
markable  degree  of  intellectual  signifi¬ 
cance  to  be  found  in  the  best  French 
sculpture.  The  antique  spirit  is  sym¬ 
bolized  by  a  draped  figure  of  a  man  of 
Greek  type  of  face,  seated  and  gazing 
upward  with  a  countenance  expressive 
of  calm  and  untroubled  contemplation. 
The  modern  spirit  is  represented  by  a 
nude  woman  seated  by  him  (nude 
merely  for  sculptural  contrast),  poring 
over  a  book,  and  putting  one  hand  to 
lier  brow  with  an  expression  of  per¬ 
plexity.  The  intellectual  purpose  of 
the  group  is  not  more  striking  than  its 
artistic  nobility  of  line  and  grouping; 
it  is  such  a  sculptural  work  as  one 
might  look  for  in  vain  in  any  but  a 
French  exhibition. 

In  •  coming  from  the  Salon  to  the 
Royal  Academy  there  is  a  strange 


sense  of  shrinkage.  It  is  not  only 
the  smaller  space  and  the  smaller 
size  of  the  paintings  that  strike  one, 
but  the  tamer  spirit  and  more  re¬ 
stricted  aims.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  felt  that  we  are  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  more  refinement  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  proportion  of  good 
pictures  to  bad  is  higher  than  at  the 
Salon.  But  the  same  heights  are  not 
reached.  There  are  some  great  works 
at  the  Salon;  there  is  not  one  at  the 
Academy.  Landscape,  in  particular,  is 
really  nowhere  in  comparison;  it  does 
not  seem  to  achieve  more  than  to  be 
pleasing.  Mr.  Waterlow  comes  nearest 
to  the  broad  style  of  the  best  French 
landscape,  but  be  is  tame  in  compari¬ 
son;  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes  only  exhibits 
a  view  of  Trafalgar  Square,  which  is 
hardly  landscape,  and  does  not  show 
him  at  bis  best;  and  Mr.  Mark  Fisher, 
a  landscape  painter  with  a  real  style, 
spends  his  talents  on  small  things, 
though  his  “Summer  Afternoon”  is  per¬ 
fect  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  when  we 
turn  to  sea-painting  that  we  can  feel 
more  of  a  patriotic  satisfaction.  There, 
indeed,  we  can  afford  to  look  the 
French  In  the  face;  nowhere  in  a 
l<'rench  exhibition  could  we  find  such 
sea-painting  as  in  Mr.  Hemy’s  “Birds 
of  Prey”  and  Mr.  Wyllle’s  “Bolivar.” 
Q'be  latter  may,  perhaps,  be  maintained 
to  be  the  finest  thing  in  this  year’s 
Academy,  and  the  nearest  to  having 
the  quality  of  a  great  painting. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  this 
year’s  Academy  contains  many  inter¬ 
esting  works,  and  is  above  rather  than 
below  the  average;  only  it  is  weak  In 
figure  subjects  of  the  most  important 
class.  Mr.  Abbey’s  “Crusaders  in  sight 
of  Jerusalem”  is  a  serious  and  finely 
composed  picture,  but  certainly  not 
equal  in  power  or  interest  to  some  of 
his  Shakespeare  subjects  of  receut 
years.  Besides  that,  what  is  there  to 
speak  of  much?  Mr.  Collier’s  “Venus- 
berg”  is  indeed  a  fine  work  in  n  deco- 
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ratire  sense,  and  includes  as  finely 
drawn  and  painted  a  nude  figure  as  one 
would  wish  to  see;  but  in  admiring  the 
mere  execution  one  is  tempted  to  say 
with  Touchstone:  “Truly,  I  would  the 
gods  had  made  thee  poetical.”  The 
catalogue  may  call  it  the  Venusberg, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  passion  and  ro¬ 
mance  is  not  in  it;  it  is  perfectly  pro- 
sale  in  conception.  Sir  L.  Alma-Tade¬ 
ma’s  exquisite  little  scene,  “Under  the 
roof  of  blue  Ionian  weather,”  pretends 
not  to  any  poetic  meaning,  but  only  to 
the  representation  of  the  tangible  beau¬ 
ty  of  white  marbles  and  lovely  draper¬ 
ies  which  seem  like  an  inspiration  in 
delicate  color;  it  does  in  perfection  all 
it  professes  to  do,  and  in  this  kind  of 
beauty  its  author  has  seldom  surpassed 
or  even  equaled  it.  Mr.  Hacker’s  “The 
Cloud”  is  a  pretty  fancy,  perhaps  some¬ 
what  too  fantastic;  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
“Nymphs  finding  the  head  of  Orpheus” 
a  beautiful  piece  of  color,  but  so  de¬ 
ficient  in  point  of  action  as  to  lead  one 
to  suspect  that  the  title  and  the  boat¬ 
ing  head  of  Orpheus  were  after¬ 
thoughts.  Mr.  Henry  Stock  alms  high 
in  his  allegorical  composition,  “Pain 
bringing  wings  to  a  soul,”  a  fine  idea 
not  quite  adequately  carried  out,  but  a 
work  to  be  regarded  with  respect.  Mr. 
Sims’s  large  picture  of  a  yachting  party 
ashore,  “Spreading  their  wings,”  looks 
oddly  like  a  Salon  picture  got  astray 
here— painted  on  Salon  scale  too,  and 
far  larger  than  the  subject  at  all  Justi¬ 
fies;  the  best  thing  in  it  is  the  figure 
of  the  girl  on  the  bank,  relieved  against 
the  sky;  the  whole  is  very  French  in 
feeling,  and  that  particular  figure,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  modern  costume,  looks  like 
a  leaf  out  of  Fragonard’s  album. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  detrac¬ 
tion  and  even  sneering  which  it  seems 
to  be  the  fashion  to  bestow  on  M.  Ben¬ 
jamin-Constant’s  picture  (rather  than 
portrait)  of  Queen  Victoria?  Those 
who  will  read  the  artist’s  account  of 
his  intention  in  it  in  an  article  about 


his  own  portraits  contributed  (by  re¬ 
quest)  to  the  May  number  of  “Harper’s 
Magazine,”  will  perhaps  come  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  appreciation  of  it  It  was  in  his  mind 
to  give,  not  so  much  a  portrait  of  the 
late  Queen  as  a  kind  of  symbolical  em¬ 
bodiment  of  her  great  reign  and  her 
position  as  a  sovereign;  an  apotheosis 
of  her,  in  a  setting  also  symbolical  of 
regal  power.  It  falls  short  of  being  a 
great  picture;  there  is  a  want  of 
breadth  and  power  of  style;  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  detail  is  a  little  too  pretty 
and  picked  out;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  the  figure  does  not  detach  Itself 
quite  sufllciently  from  the  surround¬ 
ings,  but  this  may  have  been  intentional 
—it  was  to  be  a  vision  rather  than  a 
portrait.  Certainly,  however,  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  a  fine  picture  per¬ 
meated  by  a  fine  idea,  and  worth  much 
better  appreciation  than  it  has  gener¬ 
ally  received  in  London. 

Portraits,  in  the  more  general  sense, 
are  the  strongest  point  of  this  year’s 
exhibition.  Complaints  have  been 
made  that  there  are  too  ntany  portraits, 
but  when  so  many  of  them  are  good 
there  is  little  reason  to  complain;  a 
good  portrait  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  forms  of  art.  Mr.  Sargent’s 
group  of  the  Misses  Wertheimer  is,  in 
regard  to  power  and  freedom  of  style, 
as  fine  a  thing  as  he  has  ever  done; 
and  his  half-length  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch 
is  quite  remarkable  for  energy  and 
character.  Mr.  Orchardson,  in  his  por¬ 
trait  of  a  man  in  shooting-dress  reclin¬ 
ing  under  a  tree,  shows  his  usual  fac¬ 
ulty  for  extracting  color  from  (or 
putting  color  into)  the  unpromising 
materials  of  a  gentleman’s  ordinary 
dress,  without  departing  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  of  realism.  Mr.  Ralph 
Peacock,  in  various  portraits,  chiefly 
of  children,  has  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  both  for  character  and  fine  and 
effective  color  in  portraiture.  Mr. 
Furse’s  equestrian  portrait  of  Sir 
Charles  Nalrne  is  remarkable  for  the 
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grand  painting  of  the  horse,  which  in 
fact  really  makes  the  picture.  Sir  L. 
Alma-Tadema’s  painting  of  his  brother 
academician,  Professor  Aitchison,  is 
most  characteristic;  and  in  a  portrait 
of  another  architect  academician,  Mr. 
T.  G.  Jackson,  Mr.  Hugh  Riviei'e  may 
be  congratulated  on  having  produced 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  likenesses  ever 
painted— and  to  be  a  good  likeness  of 
the  original  is,  after  all,  one  object  of 
a  portrait,  though  one  that  is  a  little 
in  abeyance  at  present. 

Sculpture  is  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  the  Academy,  as  compared  with  the 
Salon,  owing  to  its  cramped  and 
crowded  position  in  two  rooms  of  quite 
inadequate  size  even  for  the  number  of 
works  admitted.  The  gain  to  sculp¬ 
ture  from  being  exhibited  in  a  large 
space  and  under  what  is  practically 
an  open-air  light,  as  at  the  Salon,  is 
immense.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  placed  round  the  octa¬ 
gon  hall  at  the  Academy  have  a  little 
better  chance  than  in  the  lecture-room; 
the  works  are  not  so  crowded,  and  they 
can  be  viewed  from  the  centre  of  the 
room;  but  sculptures  are  poorly  served 
at  the  Academy,  and  always  have  been 
in  comparison  with  painters,  painting 
being  the  popular  art.  Even  in  the  oc¬ 
tagon  it  is  Impossible  to  form  any  ad¬ 
equate  idea  of  the  proper  effect  of  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford’s  colossal  seated  statue  of 
Queen  Victoria,  which  seems  a  fine 
thing  were  there  space  to  see  It  The 
sculptor  has  made  the  most  of  the 
robes  of  state  for  a  broad  effect;  the 
throne  is  finely  designed,  and  the  sym¬ 
bolical  figure  standing  at  the  back  is 
an  effective  addition  to  the  composi- 
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tion.  In  the  lecture-room  the  bust  of 
the  late  Queen,  by  Mr.  Brock,  is,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  execution,  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  sculpture  of  the  year.  Partly 
In  consequence,  probably,  of  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  space,  sculpture  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  tends  to  run  largely  into  the  form 
of  small  idyllic  works  rather  than 
sculpture  on  a  monumental  scale.  Thus 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  other  contribution, 
“Glory  to  the  Dead,”  is  a  bronze  statu¬ 
ette  group,  a  beautiful  little  work 
which  would  have  been  quite  worth  a 
larger  scale.  English  sculpture  has 
made  immense  progress  of  late  years, 
as  those  can  testify  who  remember 
what  the  Academy  sculpture  room  was 
like  five-and-twenty  years  ago;  not 
only  in  the  way  of  force  and  pre¬ 
cision  in  workmanship  but  also  in 
the  direction  of  idealism  of  subject, 
which  is  part  of  the  life  of  sculpture, 
as  an  art  dealing  with  abstract  form 
and  not  with  realistic  imitation.  But 
except  for  the  works  already  named, 
sculpture  at  the  Academy  is  hardly  at 
its  best  this  year.  The  works  which 
enjoy  the  dignity  of  positions  in  the 
centre  of  the  lecture-room  are  of  less 
excellence  than  usual,  except  Mr. 
Swan’s  bronze  of  a  “Puma  and  Ma¬ 
caw,”  which  is  masterly,  and  perhaps 
In  point  of  execution  the  cleverest 
thing  of  the  year.  But  modelling  is  not 
everything  after  all;  and  the  interest 
of  animal  sculpture,  at  the  best,  is  but 
secondary  to  that  of  works  in  which- 
the  human  figure  is  made  the  medium- 
not  only  for  exhibiting  technical  power., 
but  for  symbolizing  an  abstract  idea, 
which  is  the  highest  end  of  sculpture. 

E.  Heathcote  Statham. 
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THE  SCHOOL  AT  WAR. 

TO  J.  E.  PEAB80E. 

All  uiglit  before  the  brink  of  death 
In  fitful  sleep  the  army  lay. 

For  through  the  dream  that  stilled  their  breath 
Too  gauntly  glared  the  coming  day. 

But  we,  within  whose  blood  there  leaps 
The  fulness  of  a  life  as  wide 
As  Avon’s  water  where  he  sweeps 
Seaward  at  last  with  Severn’s  tide. 

We  heard  beyond  the  desert  night 
The  murmur  of  the  fields  we  knew. 

And  our  swift  souls  with  one  delight 
Like  homing  swallows  Northward  flew. 

We  played  again  the  immortal  games. 

And  grappled  with  the  fierce  old  friends. 

And  cheered  the  dead  undying  names. 

And  sang  the  song  that  never  ends; 

Till,  when  the  hard,  familiar  bell 
Told  that  the  summer  night  was  late. 

Where  long  ago  we  said  farewell 
We  said  farewell  by  the  old  gate. 

“0,  Captains  unforgot,”  they  cried, 

“Come  you  again  or  come  no  more. 

Across  the  world  you  keep  the  pride, 

Across  the  world  we  mark  the  score.” 

The  Spectator. 


THE  PYRAMID  OF  STUDIES. 


The  chief  reason  for  the  apparently 
Irreconcilable  conflict  of  opinions  as 
to  the  relative  values  of  subjects  of 
school  instruction  lies  in  the  ambi¬ 
guity  of  the  term  value  itself.  No  two 
persons  who  write  letters  to  the 
^‘Times’’  about  education  seem  to  be 
agreed  to  use  this  very  troublesome 
word  in  the  same  sense.  The  like  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  perceived  by  political  econ¬ 
omists  long  ago,  and  they  have 


striven,  more  or  less  successfully,  at 
all  events  to  “mask”  the  battery  in 
their  operations;  but  controversy  over 
educational  economy  is  still  thrown 
into  almost  hopeless  confusion  by  it. 
This,  no  doubt,  arises  largely  from  the 
greater  relative  instability  of  the  facts 
with  which  education  deals;  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  education  lend  themselves 
even  less  than  the  economics  of  indus¬ 
try  to  anything  like  abstract  treat- 
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ment  The  subject  is  almost  as  much 
immersed  in  matter  as  life  itself. 

We  all  agree  that  education  is  a 
I  preparation;  and  most  people  would 
say  that  It  is  a  preparation  for  life.  It 
follows,  then,  that  an  inquiry  Into  edu¬ 
cational  values  appraises  the  pursuits 

I  which  profess  to  prepare  men  and 
women  to  make  life  most  effective,  to 
get  most  out  of  it.  It  would  seem  to 
*  be  proved,  then,  that  the  value  of  such 
pursuits  (“studies”  amongst  the  num¬ 
ber,  but  not  “studies”  exclusively)  Is 
relative  to  the  largest  area  of  human 
activity.  Those  gymnastics  and  ac- 
f  quirements  which  affect  most  favora- 

Ibly  the  largest  number  of  the  thiugs 
that  men  do,  these  are  the  pursuits  of 
highest  “value”  in  education. 

So  stated,  the  problem  seems  easy 
enough.  And  so  it,  perhaps,  would  be, 
if  our  aims  were  simple,  and  if  we 
were  sincere  in  our  endeavors  to  attain 
them;  for  we  have  merely  to  ascertain 
what  things  practised  in  statu  pupil- 
lari  have  the  most  momentous  conse- 
i  quences  as  life  proceeds  to  its  consum¬ 
mation,  and  to  adopt  those  which  seem 
to  lead  to  the  best.  But  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  two- 
headed  difficulty  at  the  outset  First 
of  all,  complete  living  seems  to  call  for 
a  background  of  substantial  physical 
comfort,  or,  at  all  events,  freedom 
from  discomfort  A  good  man  on  the 
rack  cannot  be  said  to  live  completely, 
much  less  be  happy  (unless  the  rack, 
as  was  once  suggested  by  a  puzzled 
Oxford  undergraduate,  is  a  singularly 
bad  one),  and  both  St  Francis  of  As¬ 
sisi  and  St.  Simeon  of  the  Pillar  failed 
on  similar  grounds,  though  for  very 
different  reasons,  to  help  average  man 
to  the  largest  use  of  life.  This  back¬ 
ground  of  bien  ttre  Is  so  Indispensable 
and  is  so  primitive  a  need,  that  men 
have  always  been  apt  to  identify  it 
with  life  itself,  and  In  extreme  cases 
to  set  themselves  so  ardently  to  estab¬ 
lish  It  that  they  have,  as  misers  over 


their  gold,  transferred  to  the  means 
by  which  they  hope  to  achieve  it  the 
love  which  was  originally  inspired  by 
the  thing  itself. 

And  even  if  this  object  does  not  act¬ 
ually  All  the  whole  of  the  field  of  our 
desires,  we  are  inclined  to  narrow  our 
vision  and  to  aim  at  its  fruits  earlier 
than  we  ought.  Our  education,  too, 
often  seems  to  have  nothing  at  all  in 
view  but  a  gross  material  prosperity, 
and  we  often  set  our  children  to  bread- 
and-butter  studies  and  tasks  before 
they  are  fit  for  them.  We  look  too 
early  for  “results”  that  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  and  paid  for  in  the  market  For 
education  is  concerned  with  every¬ 
thing  that  men  do  with  the  whole  field 
of  action.  What  the  man  can  produce 
for  sale  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
product  of  his  personality;  it  is  by  no 
means  the  true  measure  of  his  worth, 
but  is  rather  a  by-product  of  bis  full 
spiritual  activity.  Every  good  school¬ 
master  knows  this  well  enough,  and 
is  a  good  schoolmaster  Just  in  so  far 
as  be  acts  upon  it 

But  our  difficulty  has  another  bead. 
A  man’s  goodness,  or  morality,  or 
worth,  bears  a  necessary  relation  to 
society;  he  can  grow  good  only  by  con¬ 
tact  and  communion  with  bis  fellows, 
and  when  his  account  comes  to  be 
reckoned  up,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
it  is  by  his  relations  to  his  fellows  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  reckoning  will  be  de¬ 
termined.  His  “nature”  is  not  fully  de¬ 
veloped  except  in  association  with 
others;  he  does  not  get  the  most  out  of 
life  except  by  social  attrition  and  com¬ 
munion.  Here,  again,  we  seem  to  have 
a  very  simple  problem  solved.  It 
ought  to  be  easy,  we  may  think,  to  de¬ 
termine  what  qualities  best  fit  men 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties  in 
society,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of 
those  qualities  by  all  the  means  we 
can  contrive.  But  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  will  show  us  that  there  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  uncertainty,  in  practice  at  all 
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events,  about  the  meaning  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  word  “Society.”  Do  we 
mean  the  Kingdom  of  this  world  or 
the  Kingdom  of  God?  The  Kingdom  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  was  a  much  more 
definite  and  stable  thing  than  our  “so¬ 
ciety,”  and  both  Aristotle  and  Plato 
show  little  hesitation  in  defining  a 
man’s  duties  and  functions  in  relation 
to  it  And,  in  practice,  the  same  line 
Is  generally  taken  by  ourselves.  We 
weigh  a  man’s  worth  by  what  we  can 
see  of  the  things  he  makes,  and  we 
show  every  inclination  to  believe  that 
Providence  takes  the  same  view.  The 
German  Emperor,  for  instance,  an  il¬ 
lustrious  and  conspicuous  example, 
has  clearly  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the 
German  Empire  Is  the  vokui  with 
relation  to  which  the  ultimate  value 
of  the  German  citizen  is  to  be  meas¬ 
ured,  and  that  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollem  is  its  Palladium.  “Let  us  go 
on  building  ships,  and  trust  in  the 
German  God,”  says  a  German  news¬ 
paper.  A  more  general,  and  perhaps 
a  more  philosophical,  view  regards  a 
man’s  worth  as  determined  by  his  fit¬ 
ness  for  commerce,  and  national  worth 
as  measured  by  national  commercial 
success.  “Every  nation,”  as  Lord 
Rosel)ery  says,  “wishes  to  be  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers.”  This,  indeed,  is  the 
commonest  modern  conception  of  the 
highest  destiny  of  man.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  variations  on  the  theme, 
arising  from  the  ever-increasing  com¬ 
plexity  of  civilization  and  growing 
social  heterogeneity.  Sometimes  we 
are  inclined  to  apply  the  standard  of 
military  fitness,  sometimes  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  contribute  to  the  progress  of 
laboratorial  science,  sometimes  the 
ability  to  speak  foreign  languages,  all 
such  measures  taking  account,  not  of 
a  man’s  fullest  capacity,  but  of  what 
are,  after  all,  only  technical  and  spe¬ 
cial  functions.  Every  one  of  these 
reacts  on  education.  Yet  the  best 
work  is  done  by  ignoring  them. 


The  double-headed  difficulty  has 
thus  one  neck:  a  desire  for  measur¬ 
able  material  results.  It  has  on  its 
side  all  the  conservative  forces,  noble 
as  well  as  ignoble,  which  prevent  men 
both  from  despising  existing  institu¬ 
tions  and  from  using  them  to  evolve 
institutions  of  higher  morality.  It  em¬ 
bodies  an  opinion  as  unsound  as  the 
belief,  universal  before  Adam  Smltli, 
which  is  expressed  in  Bacon’s  round 
assertion  that  the  “increase,”  that  is, 
prosperity,  of  every  State  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  other  States.  It  con¬ 
tradicts  the  great  generalizations,  ex¬ 
plicit  In  the  ancient  formula  that  “all 
things  move,”  and  the  great  modern 
discovery  that  all  things  move  from 
lower  forms  to  higher.  It  is  in  fiat 
antagonism  to  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
who  declared  God’s  kingdom  to  be  not 
of  this  world.  For,  as  Renan  says  of 
him: 

R6publicain  austere,  patriots  z61C‘. 
11  n’efit  pas  arrgt6  le  grand  courant 
des  affaires  de  son  sificle  [if  he  had 
conspired  against  Tiberius  at  Rome, 
etc.]  tandls,  qu’en  d^larant  la  poli¬ 
tique  Insigniliante,  11  a  r^veld  au 
monde  cette  v6rit6  que  la  patrie  n’est 
pas  tout,  et  que  I’bomme  est  antSrieur 
et  sup6rieur  au  citoyen. 

We  must  make  up  our  minds  that 
education  is  concerned  only  incident¬ 
ally  with  the  narrow  field  of  produc¬ 
tion,  and  keeps  its  eye  not  so  much 
on  fitting  men  into  existing  institu¬ 
tions  as  on  fitting  men  to  make  exist¬ 
ing  institutions  better,  and  getting  the 
best  out  of  them. 

That  is,  education  must  concern  it¬ 
self  chlefiy  with  the  largest  number  of 
things  that  men  do,  with  the  area  of 
action  and  conduct.  These  are  the 
things  that  matter  most.  If  we  look 
merely  to  a  man’s  specific  and  tech¬ 
nical  functions,  we  are  looking  at  life 
and  its  duties  in  a  mean  way,  in  a  su¬ 
perficial  way,  perhaps  even  in  a  vicious 
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way.  When  for  instance,  a  modem 
publicist  writes  that  “the  State  should 
spend  money  on  education  that  may 
prove  when  acquired  practically  use¬ 
ful,”  and  subsequently  shows  that 
what  he  means  is  that  nothing  should 
be  taught  under  State  patronage  by 
which  it  or  the  individual  does  not 
“l)eneflt  in  the  fight  for  material  wel¬ 
fare,”  he  would  have  us  strive  for  an 
ignoble  end  by  ignoble  means.  The 
view  of  life  as  a  scrambling  “fight” 
for  bread  and  shelter  is  both  false  in 
perspective  and  sordid  in  circumstance. 
“We  are  a  busy  people,”  said  a  Yankee 
captain  to  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  “and 
have  no  time  for  reading  mere  notions. 
We  don’t  mind  ’em  if  they  come  to  us 
in  newspapers  along  with  almighty 
strong  stuff  of  another  sort,  but  dam 
your  books.”  Nobler  philosophers  than 
the  Yankee  captain  have  failed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  permanent  and 
the  temporary,  between  the  greater  and 
the  less,  between  action  and  produc¬ 
tion,  between  the  real  whole  of  life  and 
the  means  by  which  we  gain  a  liveli¬ 
hood;  and  yet  the  distinction  is  abso¬ 
lutely  indispensable  as  a  guide  in  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  character  that  affects  the 
largest  area  of  our  life.  The  good  and 
intelligent  schoolmaster  habitually  sub¬ 
ordinates  the  minor  standards  when 
they  confilct  with  this,  using  as  means 
what  other  and  less  disinterested  people 
use  as  ends.  He  acts  as  if  he  knew 
that  his  chief  business  is  to  set  up  a 
disposition;  that  this  is  the  true  King¬ 
dom  of  God;  and  if  not  the  goal  to 
which  man  tends,  at  all  events  the  high 
road  leading  to  the  goal. 

What  are  the  studies  or  gymnastics 
that  most  affect  our  “dispositions,”  our 
conduct  and  characters?  Surely,  since 
man  is  over  and  above  all  other  things 
a  social  animal,  there  will  be,  in  the 
first  place,  those  studies  or  gymnastics 
which  give  him  the  liveliest  sympathies 
with  humanity,  with  his  fellows,  alive 
and  dead— these  will  be  the  most  truly 


human.  The  studies  which  cover  the 
most  general  ground  affecting  our  re¬ 
lations  with  each  other,  our  power  of 
sympathizing,  are  the  “humanities,” 
comprised  under  the  main  heads  Liter¬ 
ature  and  History.  Literature  is  so 
all-pervading  that  its  operation  begins 
with  the  nursery,  and  its  power  in¬ 
creases  with  every  day  we  live.  It  is 
exactly  commensurate  with  life.  It  is 
life.  It  is  life  as  seen  and  represented 
by  others,  different  from  us  or  greater 
than  we  ara  It  deals,  in  its  very  high¬ 
est  form,  with  primitive  and  unchang¬ 
ing  facts  of  feeling  and  experience  that 
are  true  for  all  of  us.  Even  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  go  from  London  to 
Mantua  in  an  air-car  within  half  a  day, 
the  Aeneld  will  still  be  supremely  true 
and  significant;  though  we  know  that 
Bohemia  has  no  sea-coast,  and  that 
there  are  no  serpents  or  tigers  in  the 
forest  of  Arden,  we  find  in  Shakespeare 
“a  higher  truth  and  higher  seriousness” 
than  in  all  our  geographies  and  zoolo¬ 
gies. 

And  after  the  “humanities,”  techni¬ 
cally  so  called,  we  must  have  another 
line  of  our  basis  in  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  of  physical  nature;  that  is,  in  that 
part  of  the  world  which  is  not  in  intel¬ 
ligent  communion  with  us.  We  must 
know  by  personal  contact  the  earth,  the 
wind  and  the  rain  and  the  sunlight, 
the  animals  and  the  fiowers  and  the 
trees  about  us.  These  two  great 
themes,  in  fact,  have  actually  always 
been  the  staple  of  education.  Speaking 
roughly,  up  to  Bacon’s  time  there  was 
no  other  conception  of  education  be¬ 
yond  instruction  in  the  humane  arts; 
the  discipline  derived  from  physical  na¬ 
ture  was  inevitable,  unrecognized,  un¬ 
organized,  and  unconscious,  though  in¬ 
finitely  true  and  more  effective  than  it 
is  with  a  city-cramped  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  population  like  so  much  of  ours. 

The  situation  will,  therefore,  be 
clearer  to  us  if  we  note  brlefiy  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  education  of  which  the  herald. 
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If  not  the  pioneer,  was  Bacon.  In  pre- 
Baconian  days  school  education  was  al¬ 
most  exclusively  confined  to  the  “Arts.” 
The  distinction  between  “Arts”  and 
“Sciences,”  based  on  bad  logic  and  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge,  survives  to  our  own 
day,  and  still  darkens  the  counsels  of 
those  who  use  words  as  coins  instead 
of  counters.  When  the  distinction  was 
first  drawn,  “Artes”  meant  the  things 
you  could  do  and  “Scientise”  the  things 
you  knew.  So  on  the  side  of  mental 
education,  by  virtue  of  your  knowledge 
of  the  Arts  of  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Law,  Languages  and  so  forth, 
you  could  solve  problems  and  engage  in 
disputations,  and  your  degree  in  “Arts” 
certified  that  you  had  gone  through 
such  a  course  of  study  as  would  enable 
you  to  do  these  things.  But  the  “Sci¬ 
entise”  were  learnt  from  books  or  by 
the  interrogation  of  tradition,  and  led 
to  nothing  “practical,”  to  new  discovery 
least  of  all. 

To  most  of  us,  with  our  modern  no¬ 
tions,  it  is  the  “Sciences”  that  suggest 
the  most  strenuous  work,  the  patient 
investigator,  his  test-tubes,  his  bal¬ 
ances,  bis  microscope,  bis  costly  labo¬ 
ratory  and  the  rest  “Science”  would 
seem  to  be  far  more  “practical”  than 
what  we  call,  at  all  events  academi¬ 
cally,  “Arts,”  both  in  procedure  and  in 
product;  nay,  some  critics  would  have 
us  believe  that  all  the  activity  has 
passed  to  the  “Sciences,”  and  that  the 
academical  “Arts”  merely  potter  about 
In  a  welter  of  antiquarian  or  insignifi¬ 
cant  rubbish. 

Now,  first  of  all,  the  old  distinction 
between  Arts  and  Sciences  is  thorough¬ 
ly  obsolete;  it  has  become  a  distinc¬ 
tion  without  a  difference.  Every  subject 
thati  can  be  investigated  may  be  quite 
fairly  called  a  Science, .  and  any 
scheme  of  action  which  tends  to  a  rec¬ 
ognized  end  may  be  called  an  .Art. 
But  there  are  some  sciences  that  lend 
themselves  better  than  others  to  la- 
boratorlal  investigation,  to  dexterous 


and  complex  sensuous  manipulation, 
and  that  are  still  adding  to  man’s  do¬ 
minion  over  unintelligent  matter.  The 
science  of  philology,  though  ns 
“heuristic”  as  you  like  (and  it  has 
been  conspicuously  so  since  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  importance  of  Sanskrit), 
does  not  lend  itself  so  easily  to  this 
kind  of  treatment,  and  certainly  does 
not  add  to  our  dominion  over  matter, 
as  does  (say)  chemistry.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  admirable  as  a  discipline,  it 
has  not  the  attractiveness,  and  does 
not  offer  such  prize-potentialities,  as 
the  sciences  of  the  laboratory. 
Again,  the  discoveries  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  have  been  in  later  generations  so 
stupendous  that  they  have  become  part 
of  the  mental  and  even  spiritual  furni¬ 
ture  of  the  race,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  ignored  in  a  scheme  of  education 
that  is  to  make  life  significant  to  us  in 
its  widest  aspects.  Metaphysics  Itself 
has  renewed  its  youth  by  appropriat¬ 
ing  the  lessons  and  adopting  the 
formulae  of  great  physical  discovery. 

Therefore  the  physical  or  (ratlier) 
the  laboratorial  sciences  have  a  claim 
on  us  which  they  had  not  when  “scl- 
entla”  was  deductive.  We  must  rec¬ 
ognize  the  immense  meaning  of  these 
great  physical  discoveries;  the  “edu¬ 
cated”  man  must  know  them,  if  only 
on  human  ground.s,  to  bring  him  Into 
intelligent  sympathy  with  his  fellows. 
But  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  so- 
called  “heuristic”  method;  what  is 
new  Is  its  tardy  school  application  to 
phenomena  other  than  those  found  in 
books  or  tradition.  The  new  “scien¬ 
tist”  uses  no  logical  method  unfamiliar 
to  the  old  scholar,  but  he  applies  his 
method  to  more  refractory  material 
and  with  coarser  and  more  cumber¬ 
some  Instruments.  “Science”  teach¬ 
ing  begins  to  show  signs  of  a  con¬ 
science,  and  to  recognize  that  it  must 
fully  justify  Itself  as  a  gymnastic.  It 
has  no  right,  all  the  same,  to  claim  a 
monopoly  of  “method.” 
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But,  in  truth,  it  is  time  to  drop  un¬ 
profitable  distinctions.  We  must  not 
try  to  spiit  straws  between  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  Humanities  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  or  studies  Speculative  and 
Applied.  We  must  try  to  construct  an 
educational  pyramid  of  sciences,  the 
more  general  gradually  contracting  to 
the  specific  and  technical.  And  we 
must  guard  against  two  possible  er¬ 
rors;  we  must  not  forget  that  in  many 
details  our  pyramid  is  to  be  provis¬ 
ional  from  generation  to  generation,  in 
order  to  make  allowances  for  new  ori¬ 
entations  of  organized  knowledge;  and 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  propound  as 
the  first  stage  In  education  the  last  re- 
Eults  of  our  analysis  of  the  field  of 
knowledge.  “General”  here  must 
mean  that  which  covers,  and  always 
must  cover,  the  largest  area  of  human 
interest. 

We  have  no  right  to  split  up  our  in¬ 
vestigation  of  nature,  the  study  of  the 
world  and  of  man.  Into  regions,  and  to 
say  that  this  region  is  more  important 
than  that.  We  have  no  more  right  to 
divide  the  Kingdom  of  Knowledge 
into  mutually  exclusive  “subjects” 
than  w«  have  to  divide  the  mind  into 
faculties.  The  objective  organic  unity 
of  the  world  is  co-relative  to  the  or¬ 
ganic  unity  of  the  mind. 

Every  act  of  knowledge  or  “apper¬ 
ception,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
an  act  setting  up  a  connection  between 
an  organized  world  and  an  organized 
mind.  Every  part  of  the  world  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  every  part  of  the  mind  in 
every  intellectual  act,  and  the  more 
completely  the  mind  is  thereby  put 
into  organic  connection  with  the  world 
the  more  complete  the  state  of  knowl¬ 
edge  resulting. 

Thd  common  trick  of  giving  legal  or 
formal  recognition  in  our  school  curric¬ 
ula  first  to  one  “subject”  and  then  to 
another,  and  treating  them  as  unre¬ 
lated,  for  impartial  distribution  in  the 
school,  results  in  mere  patchwork  and 


muddle.  The  effect  is  that  produced 
by  the  famous  African  monarch  to 
whom  an  English  admiral  had  pre¬ 
sented  a  suit  of  dress  clothes  as  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  civilization.  His  Majesty, 
we  are  told,  did  not  don  the  whole 
suit  himself,  but  keeping  the  coat, 
gave  the  w’aistcoat  to  his  Prime  Min¬ 
ister,  and  divided  the  remaining  gar¬ 
ment  between  the  head  of  the  War 
Office  and  the  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction! 

We  must  build  our  pyramid  of 
studies  with  special  reference  to  three 
main  considerations:  first,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  Life;  secondly  the  growth  of  the 
individual  Mind;  thirdly,  the  urgency 
of  Social  Pressure,  The  first  calls 
upon  us  to  settle  what  things  matter 
most  in  life,  and  to  subordinate 
smaller  things  to  them;  the  second  re¬ 
quires  that  we  should  ascertain  the 
progressive  capacity  of  the  mind  for 
profitable  cultivation  to  practical  ends 
at  various  stages,  which  will  probably 
be  found  to  be  from  the  general  to  the 
technical;  and  the  third  will  compel  us 
to  consider  individual  needs  in  relation 
to  existing  institutions. 

What  things  matter  most?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  in  accordance  with  what  we 
have  already  admitted,  such  things  as 
affect  the  largest  practical  area. 
Nothing  is  so  important  ns  that  we 
should  deal  magnanimously  tcith  life. 
In  the  sphere  of  morals  or  religion 
this  requires  that  we  should  act  as 
we  wish  all  other  people  to  act.  Our 
little  act  then  becomes,  though  we 
know  It  not,  part  of  the  great  pivot  of 
righteousness  on  which  the  world 
turns.  In  the  sphere  of  what  we  call 
literature,  by  the  help  of  great  men— 
artists  who  “lend  their  minds  out”  to 
us— we  see  life,  the  world,  in  a  great 
way;  see  more  significance  in  it  than 
if  we  were  left  to  Interpret  It  for  our¬ 
selves,  Thus  we  actually  get  life 
Into  truer  perspective,  see  more  of  it, 
w'hen  we  learn  to  see  it  as  Shakes- 
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peare  and  Milton  saw  it  Literature, 
then,  “sacred”  and  “profane”  (though 
we  may  not  like  the  distinction)  must 
he  the  basis  of  our  educational  pyra¬ 
mid,  for  literature  records  human  ex¬ 
perience  and  stimulates  human  sympa¬ 
thy  to  conduct  over  the  largest  area  of 
life.  Under  this  great  main  head,  of 
course,  come  other  subsidiary  studies. 
Thus,  whereas  “pure”  literature,  as 
belles  lettres,  enables  us  to  see  and  to 
live  individual  experience  in  a  great 
way,  on  a  big  scale,  so  history,  as  a 
pageant,  dealing  with  the  life  of  na¬ 
tions,  puts  us  into  relation  with  the 
life  of  societies  on  a  big  scale.  Belles 
lettres  gives  us  sympathy  and  power 
of  interpretation  as  between  man  and 
man;  history  gives  us  atmosphere  and 
perspective,  as  between  man  and  suc¬ 
cessive  generations,  as  between  soci¬ 
eties  and  societies. 

Another  necessary  base-line  of  our 
pyramid  must  come,  as  we  have  said, 
from  first-hand  familiarity  with  the 
simple  phenomena  of  “outer”  or  unin¬ 
telligent  “nature,”  the  external  forces 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  the 
tilings  with  minds  unlike  our  own— 
the  soil,  the  wind,  the  rain,  the  birds, 
the  animals.  For  most  of  us  live 
many  removes  away  from  the  primi¬ 
tive  realities  on  which  our  life  de¬ 
pends;  and,  as  we  develop  a  more 
complex  and  abstract  civilization,  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  necessary  that 
our  organized  education  should  do 
what  it  can  to  re-establish  the  broken 
connections.  Hebrew  boys,  Greek 
and  Roman  boys,  went  about  with 
their  fathers,  meeting  the  soil  and  sky 
at  first  hand,  as  Hans  Clodhopper 
does  to-day,  sharing  in  the  actual  life 
lived  and  seeing  its  simplest  springs. 
Our  social  and  Intellectual  habits  do  a 
great  deal  deliberately  to  conceal 
these  primitive  facts;  and  even  when. 
In  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  our 
schools,  we  address  ourselves  to 
“teach”  literature  and  history  and 


earth-knowledge,  we  at  once  make 
them  abstract  by  philologj',  by  discus¬ 
sions  on  such  things  as  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  tax-gatherer,  by  an  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  the  scale  and  test-tulie 
and  microscope.  We  rarely  get  to 
real  business. 

The  third  great  side  of  our  pyramid- 
base  is  the  group  of  studies  comprised 
under  the  term  Mathematics,  which 
conditions  and  fixes  so  many  of  the 
details  of  life  from  the  very  begin¬ 
nings,  and  is  so  necessary  a  discipline 
of  the  capacity  to  draw  inferences. 
Here,  too,  our  common  procedure  leads 
us  to  the  artificial  divorce  and  conven¬ 
tional  separation  of  different  aspects  of 
the  same  subject,  making  us  treat 
arithmetic,  geometry  and  algebra  as  if 
they  were  mutually  exclusive  and  were 
not  best  treated,  wherever  possible,  to 
strengthen  one  another.  Here,  too,  our 
procedure  is  excessively  analytical. 

The  first  stage  of  all  the  studies  here 
enumerated  is  necessarily  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  less  definite  than  succeeding 
stages.  At  first  we  desire  to  enlarge 
capacity,  to  give  our  pupils  a  certain 
general  acquaintance  with  things 
which  later  work  will  articulate  for 
them,  so  that  they  may  master  the 
parts  as  well  as  the  wholes  and  learn 
to  make  specific  applications  of  them 
to  definite  needs.  Thus,  at  first  our 
pupils  are  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  literature— in  how  many  lan¬ 
guages  matters  not  at  all— not  as 
grammar,  but  as  stuff,  from  which 
grammar  may,  later  on,  be  abstracted. 
Mathematics  they  should  learn  slowly 
and  by  the  help  of  concretes,  until  at 
a  later  stage  they  may  be  gradually 
led  to  dispense  with  concrete  present¬ 
ments  and  argue  more  and  more  in 
vacuo. 

Physical  science  will  become  more 
abstract  and  specific,  and  will  be  pur¬ 
sued,  in  the  laboratory,  more  minutely 
than  heretofore.  History  gradually 
narrows  itself  into  a  regular  study  of 
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separate  nationalities,  and  of  ques¬ 
tions,  such,  for  instance,  as  turn  upon 
constitutional  points  of  a  more  ab- 
sti'act  character.  It  may  be  said  that 
this  still  leaves  burning  questions  un¬ 
touched;  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  the 
necessity  of  literature  with  history, 
and  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
as  subjects  of  school  study  and  early 
intellectual  discipline;  that  Indeed 
these  things  are  actually  taught  But 
what  of  the  question  as  to  Classics,  as 
to  Modern  Languages,  and  as  to  both 
of  these  against  Physical  Science? 

The  solution  of  all  such  problems  is 
explicit  in  what  has  already  been  said. 
The  fact  is  that,  though  we  have  the 
names  on  our  time  tables,  we  do  not 
always,  we  are  not  allowed  to,  tench 
them.  What  we  teach  is  mostly  conven¬ 
tional  matter,  settled  for  us  very 
largely  by  the  devisers  of  examina¬ 
tions,  who  are  often  only  nominally 
concerned  and  acquainted  with  the 
real  practice  of  education. 

We  cannot  teach  English  Literature 
because  it  is  particularly  difficult  to 
set  an  examination  paper  in  Litera¬ 
ture.  What  we  can  do  is  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  something  which  (say)  Mil- 
ton  or  Shakespeare  wrote  about.  This 
Is  a  rather  poor  sort  of  “science;”  all 
the  poorer  because  the  minutely  anno¬ 
tated  text  leaves  nothing  for  the  pupil 
to  find  out  for  himself.  We  do  not 
teach  Latin  and  Greek  literature  be¬ 
cause  very  few  of  our  pupils  ever  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  power  of  reading  with  de¬ 
cent  ease  a  simple  page  of  Latin  or 
Greek  prose  or  verse;  what  we  teach  is 
mostly  the  beggarly  elements  of 
grammar  and  syntax;  and  these  we 
could  teach  better  by  other  means; 
which  would  also  stock  our  pupils 
with  more  pregnant,  significant  and 
comprehensive  material.  We  do  not 
teach  Science,  which,  if  it  is  anything, 
la  a  Method  of  Discovery;  we  teach  ill- 
concatenated  facts  clinched  by  bad 
logic  on  a  few  unanalyzed  demonstra¬ 


tions  improperly  called  “experiments.” 
Perhaps  tlie  “heuristic”  procedure,  if 
we  have  time  for  it,  will  cure  all  that. 
Mathematics  are  often  excellently 
taught,  especially  in  the  primary 
scliools,  and  in  this  region  there  is 
much  less  convention,  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  work  done  where  it  is  encour¬ 
aged,  than  in  any  other  school  subject. 
But  it  is  still  often  conventional,  ex¬ 
amination  papers  asking  too  frequently 
for  a  multitude  of  rapid  processes 
rather  than  evidences  of  power  of  con¬ 
centrated  and  logical  thought.  And  as 
for  literature  in  foreign  tongues,  what 
procedure  could  be  more  conventional 
than  the  examination  of  spoken 
tongues  on  paper  without  speech? 

It  is  this  that  gives  such  point  to  the 
complaint  that  so  little  seems  to  come 
of  our  toil  and  labor  in  the  class-room. 
Is  it  not  true,  as  Mark  Pattison  said, 
that  “of  all  the  practical  arts,  that  of 
€-ducatlon  seems  the  most  cumbrous  In 
its  method,  and  to  be  productive  of  the 
smallest  results  with  the  most  lavish 
expenditure  of  means?”  We  are  over¬ 
whelmed  by  conventional  machinery. 

liet  us  look  at  it  again.  Instead  of 
teaching  English  Literature  (out  of  an¬ 
notated  editions)  and  Classics  (in  the 
majority  of  cases  by  means  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  delectus  alone),  and  Modern 
Languages  (without  real  speech  or 
with  the  merest  pretence  of  speaking) 
we  ought  surely  to  teach  literature  and 
languages  as  two  sides  of  the  same 
thing;  and  we  ought  to  use  all  three 
branches— English,  Classics  and  For¬ 
eign  Literature— in  accordance  with 
the  time  at  our  disposal  in  regard  to 
the  different  school  careers  for  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  pupils.  And  this  with 
one  most  Important  condition.  We 
must  throughout  recognize  speech,  and 
not  its  articulations  and  abstractions, 
to  be  the  basis  and  unit  of  our  work  in 
nil  teaching  of  literature  and  language. 
Thus,  in  English,  everything  should  be 
subsidiary  and  subsequent  to  an  ac- 
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quaintance  with  the  text  as  a  whole; 
grammar  and  antiquarianism  and  the 
whole  apparatus  criticus  should  be 
held  In  reserve  till  this  is  achieved. 
Again,  In  Classics,  we  should  get  into 
narrative  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  in¬ 
deed,  approximate  as  nearly  as  possi- 
i)le  to  the  most  intelligent  methods  of 
teaching  a  living  and  spoken  language. 
After  all,  the  significant  fact  about 
Latin  and  Greek  is  that  they  were 
speech,  not  that  they  are  “dead.”  Con¬ 
secutive  matter  should  and  can  be 
tackled  from  the  very  first;  but  then  of 
course,  we  should  begin  our  Latin  and 
Greek  much  later  than  is  our  present 
practice.  If  we  did,  more  of  our  pupils 
would  “know”  their  Classics  and 
know  them  better,  while  the  rest,  who 
never  come  really  face  to  face  with 
Latin  and  Greek,  would  have  a  better 
chance  with  other  things.  In  modern 
languages,  with  the  time  thus  saved. 
It  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  give  a 
substantial  number  of  boys  and  girls 
a  first-hand  working  acquaintance 
with  the  real  matter,  with  speech,  if 
we  left  the  grammar  and  its  exercises 
in  the  second  place,  and  prescribed 
copious  reading  and  free  reproduction, 
with  a  minimum  of  “translation,” 
from  the  first.  In  the  teaching  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Science,  again,  we  ought  not  to  be 
bullied  by  specialists  into  pretending 
to  believe  that  those  are  the  best  pupils 
who  “know”  most  specific  sciences,  or 
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can  perform  the  greatest  number  of 
prescribed  “experiments”  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  make  a  single  step  for 
themselves  and  without  a  glimmering 
of  the  general  logical  significance  of 
what  they  are  doing.  “Science” 
should  acquire  more  and  more  of  the 
old  connotation  of  “Art;”  it  should  be 
a  certificate  of  competence  to  do. 

What,  In  fact,  we  chiefiy  need  is, 
first,  a  really  scientific,  that  is,  a  com¬ 
mon-sense,  view  of  our  general  aims. 
This  will  lead  us,  in  the  second  place, 
to  resolve  to  teach  with  an  eye  on  our 
pupils  and  not  merely  on  the  work 
they  turn  out;  our  teaching  will  be  or¬ 
ganic;  more  will  be  taught  under 
fewer  heads  on  the  time-table.  And 
thirdly,  we  shall  see  that  It  is  of  prime 
Importance  to  deconventlonallze  our 
examinations— to  contrive  that  the  pu¬ 
pil,  and  not  his  work,  should  be  the 
main  solicitude  of  the  testing  authori¬ 
ties.  To  do  this  we  must  have  exami¬ 
nation,  if  not  conducted,  as  it  should 
be,  in  part  by  the  teacher,  at  all  events 
conducted  by  bodies  really  Interested 
In  education  as  such,  and  not  as  a 
means  to  a  narrow  and  often  insig¬ 
nificant  end;  by  bodies  acquainted  at 
first  hand  with  the  real  processes  and 
problems  of  teaching. 

Our  curriculum  is  good  enough;  our 
manipulation  of  it  makes  it  futile  and 
barren. 


HIS  FIRST  ENGAGEMENT. 


I. 

Bobby  was  an  anachronism.  He 
lived  in  an  age  not  his  own,  and  his 
own  age  knew  him  not;  but  the  ar¬ 
rangement  suited  him  exactly.  He 
loved  bis  surroundings,  and  was  loth 


to  change  them  for  what  might  have 
seemed  more  congenial.  He  was  a 
boy  of  twelve,  who,  according  to  all 
established  custom  and  many  well- 
grounded  reasons,  should  have  been  in 
England,  at  school  playing  with  boys 
of  his  own  age,  and  learning  Euclid 
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and  Latin;  but  his  father  was  loth  to 
part  with  one  who,  for  all  his  youth, 
was  so  sterling  a  companion,  and  who 
was  also  so  obviously  happy.  Bobby’s 
mother  had  died  four  years  ago,  and 
perhaps  this  was  also  a  reason  that 
father  and  son  still  clung  to  each 
other  beyond  the  time  usually  allotted 
to  Anglo-Indians. 

The  life  that  appealed  so  strongly  to 
Bobbj'^  was  not  one  that  his  elders  al¬ 
together  appreciated.  There,  however, 
he  had  the  advantage  over  them,  for 
the  delights  of  the  club  and  the  ball¬ 
room,  and  the  luxuries  of  a  comfort¬ 
able  mess  were  unknown  to  him.  It 
was  no  hardship,  therefore,  to  him  to 
be  doomed  to  a  winter  at  the  foot  of 
two  parallel  ranges  of  bare  hills  in  a 
dreary  frontier-post;  indeed  it  was  in¬ 
finitely  preferable  to  the  summer  that 
he  had  Just  spent  with  strangers  in 
Cashmere.  It  was  enough  to  be  with 
the  great  man  his  father,  to  ride  his 
sure-footed,  sturdy  little  Tangan  pony 
up  hill  and  down  dale  in  his  father’s 
company,  wherever  his  duties  or  the 
chance  of  sport  might  take  him. 

His  father,  Major  James,  was  polit¬ 
ical  officer  of  this  part  of  the  North- 
West  Frontier,  which  was  being  held 
for  a  certain  period  by  a  Brigade  of 
Occupation.  A  Brigade  of  Occupa¬ 
tion,  if  necessary,  is  a  necessary  evil; 
it  is  an  evil  to  the  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  who  hate  invasion  except  in  so  far 
as  they  can  profit  pecuniarily  by  it;  it 
is  an  evil  to  tliose  who  occupy,  for  it 
means  the  loss  of  the  amenities  of  the 
life  of  cantonments  with  none  of  the 
counterbalancing  advantages  of  war- 
service.  The  men  therefore  hate  it,  be¬ 
cause  of  heavier  duties  and  curtailed 
comforts;  and  the  officers  hate  it,  be¬ 
cause  the  polo-ground,  if  it  exists,  is 
bound  to  be  uneven  and  stony,  and 
because  there  is  no  excitement  and  no 
society,  and  fewer  comfortable  chairs. 

Thus  It  came  about  that,  except  in 
a  measure  for  his  father,  who  was  In¬ 


ured  to  the  life,  and  was  a  highly  im¬ 
portant  individual  (more  important  in 
many  ways  than  the  General  himself), 
Bobby  was  the  only  supremely  happy 
person  in  the  post  of  Kala,  though  it 
contained  some  twenty  British  officers, 
and  about  two  hundred  soldiers  and 
followers. 

Bobby,  too,  was  a  great  man  in  his 
way,  and  had  a  faithful  following  of 
his  own.  There  was  Badshah,  the 
skew-bald  Tangan  pony  aforesaid,  and 
there  was  a  bull-bitch  called  Dodo, 
who  slept  on  his  bed  every  night,  and 
followed  him  everywhere,  except  when 
the  sun  was  too  hot;  and  besides  these, 
there  were  Mai  Singh  and  Abdullah, 
and  a  few  lesser  beings,  not  necessary 
to  mention,  for  they  merely  waited 
upon  his  bodily  needs.  Abdullah  was 
Important,  for  he  was  a  learned  man, 
a  moonshee,  and  an  English  scholar, 
who  taught  Bobby  to  read  and  write, 
and  to  do  sums;  but  the  latter  had  a 
far  greater  respect  for  Mai  Siugli. 
Mai  Singh  was  a  pensioner  from  a 
great  Sikh  regiment  and  now  spent  his 
declining  years  In  the  service  of  the 
Major  Sahib,  whose  father  had  in 
days  long  ago  been  his  first  command¬ 
ing  officer.  His  duties  now  were 
those  of  orderly  to  the  third  generation 
that  he  had  known  of  this  family  of 
Sahibs  bahadur,  and  he  became  to 
Bobby  much  what  the  pedagogue  was 
to  the  youth  of  ancient  Greece. 

A  good  native  soldier  can  become 
the  best  old  retainer  in  the  world,  and 
Mai  Singh’s  attendance  upon  Bobby 
was  a  wonderful  combination  of  lavish 
respect  and  wise  control.  His  influ¬ 
ence  was  very  salutary.  He  never  let 
the  boy  do  anything  that  was  not 
what  a  young  Sahib  should  do,  though 
in  restraining  him  he  never  ceased  to 
be  his  servant.  He  rode  with  him 
when  his  father  could  not  He  caiTled 
his  gun  in  his  first  essays  at  shooting, 
and  told  him  when,  where,  how  and 
at  what  to  shoot.  He  carried  his  or- 
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ders  to  the  lesser  servants,  and 
squatted  patiently  by  the  hour  in  the 
veranda,  while  the  little  Sahib  did 
his  sums  with  Abdullah  or  slept  his 
noon-day  sleep. 

So  Bobby  was  a  young  satrap,  with 
the  Englishman’s  imperial  instincts 
weli  developed  in  him.  If  you  had 
thrown  him  straight  away  into  an 
English  home,  he  would  in  twenty- 
four  hours  have  been  dubbed  by  all 
the  inmates  an  incorrigibly  spoiled  and 
unmanageable  urchin;  and  this  would 
have  been  true,  but  only  because  he 
would  have  been  unadapted  to  his  sur¬ 
roundings. 

But  he  had  one  trouble;  it  was  the 
dread  of  leaving  his  father.  He  knew 
that  it  would  come;  that  all  boys  went 
home  to  school,  and  left  their  fathers, 
their  ponies,  their  dogs  and  their  serv¬ 
ants,  and  the  bright  sun  and  the 
jungles  behind  them,  and  exchanged 
these  for  rain  and  fog  and  much  book¬ 
learning  and  many  maiden  aunts.  He 
put  the  thought  from  him  philosophi¬ 
cally,  and  never  mentioned  it,  because 
bis  father  did  not. 

Thus  the  blow  fell  heavier  when  it 
did  fall.  One  fine  morning  in  Decem¬ 
ber  his  father  told  him  that  on  the 
day  after  the  morrow  he  would  take 
him  doAvn  to  Bombay  and  there  put 
him  on  a  steamer  bound  for  England; 
that  there  his  home  would  be  with 
relatives,  but  that  it  was  also  destined 
tliat  he  should  go  to  a  school  where 
there  would  be  fifty  other  boys  be¬ 
sides  himself. 

Bobby  struggled  bravely  with  his 
tears,  though  he  could  not  quite  keep 
them  down;  but  he  was  a  Sahib, 
though  a  little  one,  and  so.  control¬ 
ling  himself,  he  prepared  to  face  the 
worst. 

Thinking,  wisely  enough,  that  the 
best  w^ayto  face  the  worst  was  to  make 
it  a  little  better  if  possible,  he  suggested 
to  his  father  that  the  morrow  being 
his  last  day,  it  ought  to  be  spent  in 


the  pleasantest  manner  conceivable. 
Accordingly,  after  much  consideration, 
it  was  decided  that  his  father  should 
Invite  the  officers  in  the  post  to  a 
shooting-party,  for  it  was  the  season 
for  the  ubara.^ 

A  political  officer  should  know  his 
country  almost  as  well  as  a  fox-hunt¬ 
ing  squire  at  home;  and  besides,  from 
his  dealings  with  the  natives,  he  is  the 
natural  recipient  of  all  the  most  trust- 
W'orthy  reports  as  to  where  game  is  to 
be  found.  Therefore  some  dozen  or  so 
of  officers  who  could  be  spared  from 
their  military  duties  accepted  Major 
James’s  invitation  gladly.  Whether 
the  sport  were  good  or  bad,  to  get 
away  from  this  accursed  brown  mud 
fort  from  morning  till  evening  on  any 
pretext  was  a  god-send  in  Itself.  But 
when  it  became  known  that  the  motive 
of  the  expedition  was  to  wish  Bobby 
farewell,  then  all  who  could  accepted 
with  alacrity;  for  Bobby,  besides  l)e- 
ing  a  healthy,  sturdy,  sporting  little 
fellow,  had  also  the  charm  of  being 
unique;  and  wherever  men  herd  to¬ 
gether  they  love  to  concentrate  affec¬ 
tion  upon  a  single  object  different  in 
kind  from  themselves,  whether  it  be 
the  pet  goat  of  a  regiment,  or  the  par¬ 
rot  of  a  ship’s  crew,  or  even  an  inani¬ 
mate  object,  such  as  the  ship  itself, 
or,  with  a  regiment,  the  colors 
of  the  regiment.  In  this  case  it  was  a 
boy  that  did  duty  as  regimental  pet  to 
two  whole  regiments,  who  was  as 
much  at  home  in  every  officer’s  mud- 
hut  as  in  his  own  father’s  quarters, 
and  whom  they  were  all  accustomed 
to  see  dally  tripping  fearlessly  over 
the  horses’  heel-ropes  in  the  cavalry 
lines,  or  helping  casual  half-naked 
sepoys  to  clean  their  rifies.  They 
turned  out,  therefore,  in  force  to  do 
Bobby  honor,  when  they  heard  with 
regret  that  this  was  to  be  his  last  day 
among  them. 

*  Ubara;  the  lesser  buzzard. 
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II. 

The  sun  rose  late  on  a  bright  Decem¬ 
ber  morning.  By  half-past  nine  the  air 
was  warm  enough  to  make  the  slow 
ride  over  broken  ground  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  going  to  begin  shoot- 
iug  tolerable,  if  not  exactly  pleasant. 
Mounted  on  ponies  and  clad  in  the  em¬ 
broidered  yellow  sheep-skin  coats  called 
poshteens,  that  are  one  of  the  chief  ex¬ 
ports  of  Afghanistan,  the  party  of 
fourteen  filed  out  of  the  fort,  followed 
by  their  grooms,  and  by  their  orderlies 
carrying  their  guns.  Outside  they 
picked  up  a  motley  crowd  of  ragged 
coolies,  whom  Major  James’s  political 
iufiuence  had  apparently  conjured  up 
out  of  the<  barren  soil,  and  who  would 
be  useful  later  on  for  driving  the  game. 
They  were  accompanied  by  twenty 
men  as  escort,  though  this  was  in 
mere  obedience  to  standing-orders,  no 
sign  of  disaffection  among  the  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes  having  shown  itself  for 
many  months. 

For  the  first  few  miles  the  ground 
was  covered  with  big  stones,  with  no 
vegetation  to  speak  of,  and  Intersected 
at  every  few  hundred  yards  by  broad 
deep  nullahs  the  sides  of  which  were 
generally  precipitous,  with  only  occa¬ 
sional  gaps,  down  one  of  which,  on 
the  loose  pebbles,  your  pony  with 
some  remonstrance  would  consent  to 
slip,  and  up  another  of  which  on  the 
opposite  side  he  would  climb  with 
much  effort  and  many  back-slidings. 
No  pony  so  clever  at  this  game  as 
Badshah,  the  Nepaulese  Tangan.  Thus 
progress  was  slow,  and  it  was  not  till 
eleven  o’clock  that  they  reached  the 
part  over  which  they  were  going  to 
shoot.  Here  the  nature  of  the  ground 
altered.  The  riders  dismounted,  leav¬ 
ing  their  ponies  to  be  led  after  them 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  jungle:  for  they 
had  reached  a  spot  where  the  ber-thorn 
bush  grew  thick  and  tenacious;  and  a 
ber-thorn  covert  is  what  the  ubara 


loves.  Here  they  began  the  serious 
work  of  the  day. 

ilajor  James,  posting  his  party  in  a 
line  at  suitable  intervals  from  each 
other  behind  thorn-bushes,  sent  on  the 
coolies  to  drive  towards  them  what 
iihara  there  might  be  lurking  in  the 
jungle  ahead.  It  was  natural  that  hos¬ 
pitality  should  give  place  in  his  heart 
that  day  to  fatherly  affection,  and  par¬ 
donable  that  he  should  post  his  son 
Bobby  in  the  likeliest  spot  of  all.  The 
party  was  in  Bobby’s  honor,  and  all 
were  glad  to  see  his  father  put  him 
near  a  short  space  of  clear  ground,  be¬ 
yond  which  was  a  thick  belt  of  ber- 
thorns,  in  which,  if  anywhere,  an 
vhara  should  be  hiding. 

Then  all  was  quiet.  The  coolies’^ 
chatter  was  heard  for  the  time  belnff 
no  more.  They  had  gone  ahead,  sticks 
in  hand,  under  the  direction  of  Bobby’s 
orderly,  Mai  Singh,  to  drive  the  game 
towards  the  Sahibs. 

Soon  a  confused  murmur  of  grunts 
and  snorts  and  the  throwing  of  stones 
into  the  bushes  and  the  beating  of 
them  with  sticks  reached  the  sports¬ 
men’s  ears.  It  grew  louder  and 
clearer.  Mai  Singh’s  voice  was  heard 
upbraiding  a  delinquent  coolie,  and 
the  coolie  was  heard  rattling  off  his 
thousand  excuses;  but  no  game  made 
its  appearance.  Shooting  in  the  East 
is  often  disappointing;  partly  for  the 
simple  reason  that  in  many  places  it 
is  not  very  good,  but  still  more  be¬ 
cause  the  natives  who  tell  you  birds 
are  plentiful,  tell  you  so  to  please  you 
for  the  moment,  rather  than  because 
it  is  the  fact.  Only  the  day  before 
Major  James  had  been  told  that  ubara 
were  as  plentiful  in  this  jungle  as  vul¬ 
tures  round  a  dead  camel;  and  this 
was  the  result 

Just  as  the  drive  was  at  its  end,  and 
as  the  certainty  of  a  blank  was  impres¬ 
sing  itself  upon  them  all,  with  a  whirr 
like  a  partridge,  a  grouse,  and  a  pheas¬ 
ant  rolled  in  one,  up  out  of  the  thick 
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tborns  in  front  of  Bobby  got  a  game 
old  cock-ubara,  and  dew  strong  on 
tbe  wing  across  him.  Up  went  Bobby’s 
gun  to  bis  shoulder  and  covered  tbe 
bird  well.  Bang  went  tbe  contents  of  a 
No.  3  cartridge  into  bis  head,  and  with 
a  swerve  and  a  swoop  down  he  fell 
among  the  ber-thorns  as  dead  as  Julius 
Caesar.  “I  sha’n’t  mind  going  to  school 
so  much  now,  Father,”  said  Bobby,  ns 
the  Major  came  up  and  patted  him  on 
the  back. 

The  drive  was  over.  A  coolie  picked 
tbe  bird  up,  and  was  carrying  it  off  to 
its  destination  in  tbe  game-bag.  But 
Mai  Singh,  seizing  him  by  what  cloth¬ 
ing  there  was  to  seize,  wrested  the 
bird  from  him,  and  pushed  the  fellow 
away.  This  was  no  ordinary  bird, 
shot  by  an  ordinary  Sahib,  to  be  put 
in  a  game-bag  unnoticed  and  eaten 
casually  at  sundown.  It  was  the  bird 
that  his  master,  Bobby  Sahib,  son  of 
tbe  great  Major  Sahib,  tbe  political 
officer,  and  grandson  of  his  own  com¬ 
manding  officer  Sahib  of  old  days,  bad, 
alone  of  all  the  other  Sahibs,  shot 
with  bis  own  gun  on  this,  the  last  day 
that  he  should  call  him  master.  Plac¬ 
ing  it  carefully  in  his  left  band,  and 
measuring  bis  distance  from  Bobby 
with  his  eye,  he  sprang  to  attention, 
and,  as  though  on  parade  at  a  general’s 
Inspection,  marched  with  all  the 
swagger  of  the  proudest  soldier-race 
In  the  world  to  within  six  paces  of 
Bobby.  Then  his  heels  met  with  a 
click,  bis  right  band  flew  to  bis  fore¬ 
head  and  down  to  bis  side  in  a  light¬ 
ning  salute,  and  bending  down  he 
placed  the  bird  carefully  at  Bobby’s 
feet,  muttering,  with  a  lump  In  his 
throat  and  tears  in  his  eyes,  “SMMsh, 

Shdbdshr* 

III. 

This  was  the  only  bird  shot  that  day. 
Tbe  men  that  bad  brought  tbe  news 

*  Shabaab,  well  done,  bravo! 


that  ubara  were  plentiful  were  arrant 
liars,  and  after  four  more  drives  and 
no  more  luck,  they  were  all  glad 
enough  to  stop  this  pretence  of  shoot¬ 
ing  and  eat  a  hearty  lunch  under  the 
clump  of  trees  that  Major  James 
pointed  out  ahead  of  them. 

Still  the  party  had  not  been  alto¬ 
gether  a  failure,  for  if  there  was  only 
one  bird  to  be  shot,  it  was  obvious  to 
all  that  Bobby  was  tbe  right  man  to 
shoot  it  Moreover  the  regrets  of  frus¬ 
trated  sport  can  soon  be  obliterated  in 
food  and  drink,  especially  when  break¬ 
fast  was  long  ago,  and  much  ground 
has  been  covered  In  the  meantime; 
and  when  A.  Is  a  friend  of  B.,  and 
both  A.  and  B.  know  C.  intimately, 
and  when  A.,  B.  and  C.  are  all  at  work 
on  the  same  meat-pie,  and  helping 
themselves  from  the  same  bottle.  So 
luncheon  went  merrily  on,  and  tbe 
birds  that  were  not  were  soon  forgot¬ 
ten.  Later  on  they  pledged  Bobby  in 
many  toasts,  to  which  he  responded 
with  few  words  and  much  ginger-beer. 
They  wished  him  luck  on  his  voyage, 
luck  on  the  football-fleld,  luck  on  tbe 
crlcket-fleld,  luck  in  the  form-room, 
and  luck  in  tbe  future,  when  he  should 
return  a  full-blown  officer  of  Her 
Majesty’s  service,  like  his  father  and 
bis  grandfather  before  him. 

Mai  Singh,  squatting  underneath  a 
shady  tree  close  by  watched  the  Sahibs 
making  merry,  and  was  glad  that  his 
young  master  was  the  cynosure  of 
their  eyes.  And  because  the  noontide 
was  warm,  and  be  bad  trudged  many 
miles  on  foot,  and  was  an  old  man, 
weariness  came  upon  him,  so  that, 
bowing  his  bead  into  the  angle  of  his 
elbow,  he  slept.  Dodo,  the  bull-bltch, 
who  bad  remained  with  Badshah  tbe 
pony  during  the  shooting,  bad  now 
come  nearer  and  joined  Mai  Singh, 
while  her  master  was  in  the  charmed 
luncheon-circle  to  which  she  was  not 
admitted.  Like  Mai  Singh,  she  had 
sat  eyeing  the  proceedings  with  inter- 
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est.  and  may  be  pride,  and  like  him  at 
length  she  succumbed  to  weariness 
and  slept. 

Then  the  others  lit  cheroots,  and  lay 
back  in  inelegant  comfortable  posi¬ 
tions  to  take  what  ease  a  hard  ground 
could  afford,  till  it  should  be  time  to 
be  stirring.  This  did  not  amuse  Bobby 
who  did  not  smoke,  and  whose  diges¬ 
tion  was  not  like  a  grown  man’s  that 
cried  for  repose  after  a  meal.  Where¬ 
fore  he  slipped  away  quietly  to  take  a 
stroll,  passing  close  to  where  Mai 
Singh  and  Dodo  slept.  Mai  Singh  slept 
on,  but  Dodo,  waking  at  the  approach 
of  her  master’s  footsteps,  followed 
quietly  at  his  heels.  Fifty  yards  fur¬ 
ther  on  Bobby  came  to  a  nullah,  the 
exploration  of  which  seemed  the  obvi¬ 
ous  method  of  employing  his  time. 
Down  he  dropped  into  it,  displacing 
many  stones  from  the  cracked,  crum¬ 
bling  soil  in  his  descent;  and  down 
dropped  Dodo  after  him,  displacing 
even  more  with  her  clumsy  tread. 

The  most  prominent  object  in  the 
nullah  was  a  large  boulder,  with  a 
further  drop  of  the  ground  on  the  far 
side.  Round  it  and  down  into  the  hol¬ 
low  Bobby  scrambled,  with  Dodo  be¬ 
hind,  now  pricking  her  ears,  and  sniff¬ 
ing  the  ground  as  best  she  could  with 
her  upturned  nose. 

IV. 

In  this  hollow  was  crouching  another 
boy  of  about  the  same  age  and  height 
as  Bobby,  but  of  very  different  appear¬ 
ance.  He  was  a  thin-faced,  sharp- 
featured,  Jewish-nosed,  sallow-com- 
plexioned  boy,  clad  in  dirty  loose  robes, 
with  a  long  knife  hanging  from  a  belt 
round  his  waist,  another  belt  full  of 
cartridges  slung  from  his  shoulder, 
and  a  small  battered  Remington  rifle 
in  his  right  hand.  He  stood  up  at 
Bobby’s  approach. 

It  was  a  strange  meeting;  the  sturdy, 
chubby-faced  English  boy,  carrying 


nothing  in  his  hand,  but  with  clenched 
fists  and  a  stolid,  determined  attitude, 
and  the  wiry,  yellow  little  Afridl 
startled  but  all  alert,  and  armed  to  the 
teeth.  The  two,  recoiling  slightly, 
stood  facing  each  other.  The  British 
boy  clenched  his  flsts  still  tighter,  and 
the  Afridl,  gripping  his  rifle,  touched 
the  handle  of  his  knife  with  his  left 
hand,  while  brown  eyes  met  blue  In  a 
level,  well-poised  stare. 

Matters  remained  thus  at  a  dead¬ 
lock,  till  Dodo  relieved  the  situation  by 
smelling  the  Afrldi  boy’s  ankles.  The 
latter,  though  brought  up  to  fear  noth¬ 
ing,  yet  feared  the  bull-dog.  Such  a 
monstrous,  ungainly  body,  such  an  un¬ 
compromisingly  vicious  countenance, 
to  one  who  had  never  seen  the  like  in 
a  dog  before,  seemed  unnatural  and 
demoniacal.  But  more  terrifying  than 
all  fears  was  the  fear  of  being  afraid; 
and  the  Afridl  boy  found  that  he 
trembled,  and  the  harder  he  tried  not 
to,  the  more  he  trembled.  And  was 
he  not  the  son  of  Shera  Khan,  the 
chief  of  Dara,  a  leader  of  men  and  a 
mighty  warrior?  And  had  not  his 
father,  laid  low  with  fever,  put  him 
In  command  of  his  own  lashkar*  of  one 
hundred  men,  and  sent  him  hither? 
And  how  should  such  a  one  tremble, 
when  a  foul  infldel’s  dog  sniffed  at  his 
heels?  For  though  possessed  of  un¬ 
earthly  ugliness,  yet  the  monster  was 
surely  nothing  more. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  paralyzed  with 
fear,  and  dared  not  move;  but  yet  the 
more  he  felt  his  fear  the  more  he  felt 
his  shame,  till  at  last,  overcome  by 
both,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
while  Dodo  sniffed  on  calmly. 

This  outburst  astonished  Bobby  far 
more  than  the  actual  meeting  had 
done.  He  had  seen  armed  Afridis  be¬ 
fore  (though  the  Afridl  boy  had  not 
seen  British  bull-dogs),  and  the  blood- 

*  Lashkar,  lit.  a  camp,  and  so  a  body  of  soU 
diers. 
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thirsty  appearance  of  the  young  ruf¬ 
fian  with  his  rifle  and  knife  did  not 
trouble  him  at  all.  Besides  Dodo  was 
with  him,  and  Dodo,  who  was  a  born 
fighter,  and  w'hose  tale  of  victories  in¬ 
cluded  many  beasts  from  the  common 
pariah-dog  to  the  fretful  porcupine, 
was  a  grand  champion  to  have  by'  one 
on  chance  meetings  in  lonely  nullahs. 

Thus  Bobby  on  his  part  was  not 
afraid,  but  only  concerned  when  he 
saw  the  other  boy  weep.  He  was,  as 
hits  been  explained,  not  used  to  other 
boys,  living,  as  he  had  always  done, 
with  grown  men.  He  wept  some¬ 
times  himself,  and  on  these  occasions 
regarded  himself  remorsefully  as  an 
exception  to  the  rest  of  Englishmen, 
though  he  knew  that  the  practice  was 
common  enough  among  natives.  Still 
when  he  saw  another  boy  howl  with 
his  fist  crammed  into  his  eye  in  true 
boyish  fashion,  then  he  felt  that  it  was 
not  because  he  was  a  native  but  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  boy  that  he  wept,  and 
his  heart  went  out  to  him  accordingly. 

To  relieve  the  bitterness  of  the 
other’s  grief  he  dived  into  his  pocket, 
where  he  found  a  half  empty  box  of 
chocolates  which  he  applied  without 
delay.  They  had  become  partially 
melted  with  the  sun,  and  the  melted 
ones  had  not  borne  the  jolt  of  Bad- 
sbah’s  paces  over- well;  but  they  were 
still  undoubtedly  chocolates,  and  as 
such  should  serve  their  purpose.  The 
Afrldl  boy  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  them,  but  Bobby,  whose  Pushtoo 
was  fluent,  soon  explained.  Of  course 
the  former’s  fellow-tribesmen  would 
have  been  shocked  to  see  their  chiefs 
son  partaking  of  food  from  the  hand  of 
a  Christian.  But  the  boy  was  dis¬ 
traught  and  unnerved,  and  knew  not 
what  he  did;  while  the  dangerous 
propinquity  of  Dodo’s  proboscis  to  his 
heels  was  an  additional  motive  for 
compliance. 

He  took  and  ate,  and  was  comforted. 
His  eyes  followed  the  box  as  Bobby 


withdrew  it  and  the  latter,  divining  his 
look,  was  constrained  to  offer  it  again. 
The  offer  was  again  accepted,  this  time 
with  more  alacrity,  and  the  two  with¬ 
out  more  ado  sat  down  together  to 
make  a  serious  business  of  what  re¬ 
mained.  Dodo  sat  down  between 
them  and  partook  also,  but  the  Afridi 
edged  away  involuntarily  from  the 
(log’s  familiarities,  so  that  Bobby’s  hos¬ 
pitable  instincts  forced  him  to  put  the 
disturbing  element  out  of  his  guest’s 
reach,  and  he  pulled  her  by  her  collar 
over  to  his  other  side.  Resenting  this 
treatment  Mistress  Dodo  moved  away 
up  the  nullah  for  a  ramble  on  her  own 
account. 

Thus  comfortably  settled  in  the  hol¬ 
low,  and  with  the  ice  well  broken  by 
the  chocolates,  they  began  to  talk. 
Bobby  could  speak  Pushtoo  easily,  and 
thus  there  was  no  barrier  between 
them  on  the  score  of  language. 

The  Afridi  boy  was  asked  his  name 
and  told  it;  it  was  Mohamed  Khan. 
In  his  turn  he  asked  Bobby  what  had 
brought  him  thither;  the  latter  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  had  come  with  bis 
father,  the  political  officer,  and  with 
many  others,  and  that  to  sh(X)t  ubara 
had  been  their  object.  Then,  since  his 
heart  was  still  full  of  his  morning’s 
achievement,  he  straightway  gave  his 
listener  a  glowing  account  of  the  bird 
he  had  shot  that  morning.  When  he 
had  dilated  on  the  long,  weary  wait¬ 
ing,  while  the  coolies  beat  the  bushes 
with  no  success,  and  told  how  at  last, 
when  there  seemed  no  hope,  a  bird  had 
indeed  got  up,  and  flown  with  much 
noise  and  speed  near  to  where  he 
stood  with  his  gun,  and  how  he  had 
lifted  bis  gun  to  bis  shoulder  and 
taken  aim,  he  paused  to  look  into  Mo¬ 
hamed  Khan’s  face,  but  was  disap¬ 
pointed  to  find  that  it  lacked  altogether 
the  expression  of  enthusiasm  which  he 
felt  himself,  and  which  he  had  hoped 
to  see  there.  The  face  was  solemn 
and  thoughtful,  and  after  a  time  Mo- 
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humed  Khan  muttered,  almost  to  him¬ 
self:  “Then  the  report  was  true.” 

“What  report  was  true?”  asked 
Bobby  crossly.  “Why  talk  you  of  re¬ 
ports,  when  I  tell  you  of  ubaraf*' 

But  Mohamed  Khan  with  the  same 
grave  manner,  and  without  looking  at 
Bobby  or  apparently  noticing  bis  Im¬ 
patience,  proceeded:  “The  report 
came  to  my  father  last  night  that 
many  Sahibs  were  coming  to-day  to 
slioot  in  this  Jungle,  and  they  have 
come.  Therefore  the  report  was  true.” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?”  de¬ 
manded  Bobby.  “Why  do  you  go  on 
talking  about  these  reports  and  not 
listen  to  my  story?” 

But  Mohamed  Khan  would  not  listen 
and  went  on  talking  to  himself.  “The 
little  Sahib  is  beautiful,  though  his 
dog  is  ugly,  and  he  has  shown  me 
much  kindness;  and  truly  the  sweet¬ 
meats  of  the  Sahlb-Iof/MC  *  are  very 
sweet.” 

“What  rot  you  talk!”  blurted  out 
Bobby  in  English;  then  again  In 
Pushtoo  he  asked  angrily:  “What  is 
the  matter?” 

But  for  answer  Mohamed  Khan  put 
his  lists  in  his  eyes  again  and  wept 
noisily. 

The  chocolates  were  exhausted,  and 
so  was  Bobby’s  patience.  That  the 
only  boy  he  had  met  for  ages  should 
turn  out  such  a  cry-baby  was  intoler¬ 
able.  He  seized  him  by  the  shoulders 
as  they  sat  together,  and  shaking  him 
well,  asked  a  third  time  what  the 
matter  was. 

Mohamed  Khan  with  much  sobbing 
and  gulping  down  of  tears  answered: 
“The  Sahib  is  so  fair  and  so  brave, 
and  his  heart  is  so  kind.  Lo!  his  eyes 
are  blue  like  the  sky,  and  bis  face  red 
like  the  sun  at  sunset.  His  like  I  have 
never  seen.  And  I  came  into  this 
nullah  armed  with  my  rifle  and  my 
flagger.  And  the  Sahib  came  unarmed, 

*  Sahlb-logue,  the  people  of  the  Sahibs,  the 
white  folk. 


yet  be  feared  me  not,  but  came  near 
to  me,  and  looked  into  my  face.  And 
be  showed  me  great  kindness,  giving 
me  in  my  trouble  sweetmeats  that 
were  like  unto  the  food  of  the  Blessed 
in  Paradise.  Therefore  what  wonder 
is  it  that  I  love  the  Sahib?  And  what 
wonder  Is  It  that  I  now  weep?  For 
have  I  not  come  here  with  a  hundred 
men  of  my  father’s  lashkar  to  slay  the 
Sahib  and  his  father  and  his  friends?” 

Bobby’s  grip  upon  the  Afrldl’s  shoul¬ 
ders  tightened;  bis  eyes  flamed;  be 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  “You 
came  to  kill  my  father!”  Then  fling¬ 
ing  his  arms  round  him,  they  rolled 
over  upon  the  ground. 

'  Mohamed  Khan’s  flghting  instinct 
was  aroused  in  a  moment  They 
turned  over  and  over  one  another, 
each  struggling  for  the  upper  band. 
Now  Mohamed  Khan  was  uppermost, 
now  Bobby.  The  former’s  rifle  had 
been  kicked  away  at  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle,  and  lay  out  of  reach.  It 
seemed  ages  to  them  both,  but  It  was 
barely  two  minutes  that  they  lay  strug¬ 
gling.  Then  Bobby’s  British  weight 
and  British  back-bone  told.  Mohamed 
Khan  lay  exhausted  beneath  him, 
with  his  head  bent  back  upon  the 
ground,  while  Bobby  pinned  his  body 
down  with  bis  knee,  and  holding  bis 
right  arm  down  with  his  own  loft 
hand,  placed  his  right  hand  in  a  throt¬ 
tling  grip  on  the  Afridi’s  throat.  But 
this  last  act  released  the  latter’s  left 
arm  for  the  flrst  time  since  the  strug¬ 
gle  had  begun.  One  more  moment’s 
hard  pressure  on  bis  throat  would 
have  rendered  both  that  arm  and  the 
rest  of  bis  body  powerless,  but  the 
Afridi  boy  bad  Just  time  to  place  bis 
free  band  on  the  handle  of  his  knife 
and  begin  to  draw  it  from  its  scabbard. 

But  at  this  moment.  Just  above 
them,  there  was  a  scrambling  over  the 
loose  stones,  a  snort  and  a  yelp,  and 
Dodo’s  teeth,  clutching  at  the  loose 
folds  of  the  sleeve  of  Mohamed  Khan’s 
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tunic  as  it  moved  about  suspiciously 
while  the  arm  that  it  hid  was  seizing 
the  knife,  met  at  iength  in  the  skinny 
bit  of  bis  wrist  Just  clear  of  the  bones, 
and  stayed  there;  and  thus  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  that  knife  was  interrupted. 

Bobby  had  heard  Dodo’s  yelp  and 
knew  that  she  bad  come  to  bis  assist¬ 
ance,  but  did  not  know  what  she  had 
done;  while  the  other,  half-throttled, 
had  no  voice  to  cry  out  when  bitten; 
so  the  English  boy’s  hand  gripped 
tighter  and  tighter  at  the  Afridi’s 
throat,  till  the  latter’s  sallow  face  grew 
purple,  bis  head  hung  limply  back¬ 
ward,  and  his  tongue  lolled  from  bis 
mouth. 

He  was  vanquished.  Bobby  let  go 
his  bold,  and  looking  round  saw  Dodo 
looking  up  at  him  wide-eyed,  with  Mo- 
bamed  Khan’s  wrist  between  her 
teeth,  and  his  hand  and  arm  hanging 
limply  from  her  mouth. 

Then  he  saw  the  knife  that  hung 
from  his  enemy’s  side,  and  drawing  it 
from  the  scabbard,  examined  it  and 
played  with  it.  He  never  thought  of 
using  it  to  put  an  end  to  his  foe  as  be 
lay  senseless  and  helpless  beneath  him; 
but  Mobamed  Khan  waking  anon  from 
his  swoon,  and  looking  upward,  saw 
Bobby  leaning  over  him  knife  in  hand. 
Thinking  his  end  was  near,  he  cried: 
“Spare  me,  Sahib,  spare  me!’’ 

“But  you  would  not  have  spared  my 
father,  had  you  caught  him  thus,” 
cried  Bobby,  suddenly  fired  to  ven¬ 
geance  by  the  other’s  cringing  en¬ 
treaties. 

“Do  you  then  love  your  father  so 
much  that  you  needs  must  kill  me? 
So  be  it  I,  too,  Sahib,  love  my  father.” 
This  he  said  haughtily  but  resignedly, 
accepting  after  a  brief  straggle  the  de¬ 
cree  of  Fate.  “I  too  love  my  father,” 
he  repeated,  “and  for  him  I  die.  He 
sent  me  forth  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
because  he  was  sick  with  fever  and 
could  not  come.  He  bade  me  come 
and  attack  you  unawares,  while  you 


were  busy  with  your  shooting  or  your 
feasting;  for  those  who  had  advised 
you  to  come  hither  to  shoot  had  also 
told  us  of  your  coming.  Therefore  I, 
at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men  came 
hither.  These  I  left  in  yonder  nullah, 
and  myself  came  forward  to  spy  upon 
your  people  as  you  sat  at  meat.  Here, 
in  this  nullah  I  met  you,  and  you  and 
your  dog  have  vanquished  me.  Slay 
me,  then,  now,  and  I  will  die,  knowing 
that  I  have  done  all  that  my  father 
would  have  me  do.” 

This  filial  devotion  appealed  to  Bob¬ 
by;  it  was  just  what  he  felt  so  strongly 
himself.  Understanding  bis  foe  now 
and  respecting  him,  he  treated  him 
with  all  the  courtesy  of  nations,  and 
as  an  honored  prisoner  of  war.  First 
of  all  he  bade  Dodo  loose  her  hold. 
This,  with  an  upward  look  of  reproach 
and  misgiving,  she  at  length  did,  re¬ 
vealing  some  ugly  marks  on  Mohamod 
Khan’s  wrist.  Bobby’s  handkerchief 
was  wrapped  carefully  round  as  a 
bandage,  and  since  the  pain  was  not 
now  great,  the  two  sat  up  together 
side  by  side,  as  they  had  sat  before, 
and  reviewed  the  situation  calmly. 
War  had  been  declared  and  a  decisive 
action  fought;  but  now  there  was  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  and  a  chance 
for  overtures  of  peace. 

There  were  two  main  difficulties 
that  it  was  needful  to  smooth  away. 
First  of  all,  it  was  clear  to  Mohamod 
Khan,  that  if  he  took  his  men  back, 
leaving  the  Sahibs  unharmed,  and  if 
Bobby  told  his  father  what  had  been 
their  intentions,  then  would  they  have 
accomplished  nothing,  but  only  in¬ 
curred  the  wrath  of  the  Sirkar  ‘  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  treacherous  plotting. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bobby  realized  that 
if  he  were  to  let  Mohamed  Khan  de¬ 
part  uninjured,  and  not  tell  his  father 
of  the  plot  that  had  been  laid  against 

s  Sirkar,  the  supreme  authority,  the  Oovem- 
ment. 
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him,  he  would  be  leaving  bis  father 
open  to  an  attack  at  any  moment 
from  a  treacherous  foe,  whom  be 
might  still  go  on  believing  to  be  a  loyal 
ally. 

At  last  Mohamed  Khan  spoke  thus. 
“Lo!  I  am  the  only  son  of  my  father; 
he  speaks  to  me  all  that  is  in  bis  heart, 
for  be  says  that  1  soon  will  be  a  man. 
I  know  what  thoughts  be  has  towards 
your  people;  and  often  has  he  spoken 
to  me  of  your  father  and  your  father’s 
greatness.  I  know  that  in  bis  heart  he 
thinks  highly  of  you,  and  that  he  was 
very  loth  to  lay  this  plot  against  you, 
and  would  have  thought  not  at  all  of 
any  such  deed,  bad  be  not  been  urged 
thereto  by  holy  men.  It  may  be  that 
when  I  return  and  tell  him  that  I  have 
accomplished  nothing,  that  be  will  be 
angry;  it  may  indeed  be  that  he  will 
beat  me;  but  in  his  heart  he  will  for¬ 
give  me  and  rejoice.  And,  oh  Sahib, 
every  day  I  grow  stronger,  and  my 
father  weaker,  for  he  is  old  and  sick¬ 
ness  takes  hold  of  him  often,  whereas 
each  day  I  grow  taller  and  shoot 
straighter  with  my  rifle,  so  that  the 
men  of  my  father’s  tribe  daily  honor 
me  more  and  obey  me  more  readily. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  though  lam  now 
a  child,  yet  very  quickly  shall  I  be  the 
lender  of  all  those  that  wait  for  me 
now  in  yonder  nullah.  Since  now  the 
Sahib  has  spared  me,  I  will  return, 
taking  them  with  me.  To  them  I  will 
say  that  the  Sahibs  have  returned  to 
the  fort  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
of  any  of  them,  save  only  the  frag¬ 
ments  from  their  feast.  To  my  father 
I  will  tell  all.  And,  oh  Great  One, 
though  I  love  my  father,  yet  do  I  now 
swear  to  you,  that  should  he  not 
hearken  to  my  petition  and  consent  to 
leave  you  unharmed  so  long  as  he  shall 
live,  then  assuredly  will  I  slay  him 
with  my  own  hands.  And  I,  on  my 
part  promise,  that  never  again  will  I 
lift  my  hand  against  the  Sirkar.  But, 
oh  Sahib,  I  too  love  my  father.  Spare 


him  then,  and  tell  to  your  father 
naught  of  all  this  matter;  else  will  my 
father  surely  be  ruined  by  your  fa¬ 
ther’s  wrath,  and  by  the  might  of  the 
Sirkar’s  armies.  Say  then,  oh  Sahib, 
what  is  in  your  heart.” 

“It  is  well,”  answered  Bobby;  “I 
consent.  You  shall  return  to  your 
father;  neither  you  nor  he  shall  ever 
again  seek  to  hurt  my  father,  and  of 
this  matter  I  will  tell  him  nothing.” 

Then  Mohamed  Khan  unloosed  bis 
Afghan  knife  from  bis  belt,  and  hand¬ 
ing  it  to  Bobby  in  its  scabbard,  gav® 
it  to  him  as  a  keepsake  and  as  a  pledge- 
of  the  treaty  that  day  ratified.  And 
Bobby,  casting  about  him,  found  some¬ 
where  deep  in  a  trouser-pocket  a  six- 
bladed,  ivory-handled  treasure  of  a 
knife,  and  this  he  gave  to  Mohamed 
Khan. 

Then  with  a  low  salaam  Mobamed* 
Khan  was  gone,  and  Bobby,  with  Dodo- 
at  bis  heels,  and  biding  his  new  knife 
inside  bis  waistcoat,  retraced  his  step®- 
across  the  nullah,  and  went  back  to  bis- 
father  and  the  shooting-party. 

And  since  the  afternoon  was  waning,, 
and  there  was  little  hope  of  more- 
sport,  the  party  rode  back  slowly  to- 
the  fort.  And  Bobby  let  the  reins  lie- 
loose  on  Badshah’s  neck  and  sat  silent 
and  deep  in  thought,  so  that  all  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  be  weary  with  the  toils 
of  the  day.  And  Dodo  trailed  behind 
him  silently,  and  Mai  Singh’s  face  was- 
very  long,  as  he  strode  behind  carrying 
his  master’s  gun  for  the  last  time.. 
And  bis  father  rode  alongside  gloomily,, 
thinking  of  to-morrow’s  parting. 

But  a  weight  w'as  off  Bobby’s  mind. 
Hitherto  the  future  had  been  a  dreary 
blank  and  had  frightened  him.  But 
that  morning,  when  Vie  had  shot  the- 
vhara,  be  had  felt  some  of  that  feeling 
of  exultation  that  fears  no  to-morrow. 
And  now,  as  he  thought  upon  what 
bad  since  happened,  be  realized  in  a 
vague  way  that  he  had  saved  hi® 
father  and  bis  friends  from  a  grave 
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danger,  and  surely  to  have  done  this 
formed  a  fit  ending  to  his  Indian  life. 
So  it  was  with  a  stout  heart  that,  as 
his  father  wished  him  good-night,  as 
he  lay  dog-tired  in  bed  with  Dodo  at 
his  feet,  he  murmured  heavy-eyed  and 
half  asleep:  “Father,  I  am  glad  I  nm 
going  to  school.” 

Then  his  father  wondered  that  his 
son  should  be  so  brave,  so  callous,  or 

MafailDe. 


SO  philosophical.  And  none  at  Simla 
or  at  the  Indian  Oflace  ever  knew  that 
at  Brighton,  in  the  lowest  form  of  Dr. 
Jones’s  preparatory  school,  there 
struggled  daily  over  the  oblique  cases 
of  OTMSrt  one  who  had  held  a  grave 
frontier-question  in  the  hollow  of  liig 
hand,  and  grappled  it  with  masterly 
acumen,  firmness,  tact  and  success. 

Powell  Millington. 


BRITISH  PESSIMISM. 


For  thirty  odd  years  the  writer  has 
been  visiting  his  native  land,  but 
jiever  to  find  such  despondency 
among  his  friends  of  the  industrial 
world  as  this  year.  Even  those  are 
now  pessimistic  who  have  hitherto 
been  staunch  optimists,  sound  in  the 
faith  that  the  Motherland  would 
“somehow  or  other  muddle  through” 
and  brilliantly  emerge  from  threat¬ 
ened  disaster,  as  she  often  has  before 
in  her  long,  chequered  and  illustrious 
history. 

There  is  obviously  much  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  calculated  to  depress; 
"but  whether  the  true  plucky  Britou 
falls  from  optimism— his  normal  con¬ 
dition — to  pessimism  depends  upon 
whether  he  looks  backward  or  for¬ 
ward,  as,  when  human  society  is 
viewed  as  a  whole,  a  look  forward  to 
ideal  conditions  turns  us  to  pessi¬ 
mists,  bewailing  its  manifest  sbost- 
'Comings,  failures  and  proofs  of  bar¬ 
barism;  while  the  look  backward  re¬ 
assures  us  that  humanity  has  crawled 
upward,  and  must  continue  to  rise, 
that  all  goes  well,  though  slowly,  and 
we  are  again  healthily  optimistic. 

So  with  the  anxious  Briton  just  now 
'in  regard  to  industrialism.  What  a 
picture  he  gazes  upon  as  he  looks 
backward!  He  sees  his  country  not 
•only  the  greatest  of  all,  but  in  many 


of  the  elements  of  power— in  finance, 
in  commerce,  manufacturing,  mining, 
weaving  and  shipping — contending  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  all  other  nations  com¬ 
bined.  Britain  in  the  one  scale  and  the 
world  in  the  other.  It  is  only  fifty-five 
years  since  she  ceased  to  mine  more 
coal  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
men  still  in  active  life  have  seen  her 
manufacturing  more  iron  and  steel, 
weaving  by  machinery  more  cotton, 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  owning  more 
ships,  and  making  more  machinery 
than  all  others,  and  first  in  wealth 
and  credit.  The  steam-engine,  bring¬ 
ing  steamship  navigation  and  railway 
transportation;  the  hot-blast  and  pud¬ 
dling  furnace— the  roots  of  modern 
ii-oumaking;  the  Bessemer,  Siemens- 
Martin  and  Thomas  processes— the 
foundations  of  steelmaking;  Ark¬ 
wright  and  Hargreaves,  the  founders 
of  machine  weaving— all  these,  and 
others  of  like  Importance  in  otlier 
branches  of  production,  the  work  of 
his  land  alone,  no  other  making  any 
considerable  contribution  to  manufac¬ 
turing  progress;  Britain  the  lonely  pio¬ 
neer  who  guided  the  world  and  led  her 
to  modem  industrialism. 

Is  It  to  be  wondered  at  If  the  proud 
Briton  were  sometimes  prone  to  Im¬ 
agine  that  he  must  be  made  of  differ¬ 
ent  clay  from  men  of  other  lands,  and 
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the  natural  ruler  of  others,  appointed  live  years  from  1894  to  1899,  and  was 
to  furnish  them  with  manufactured  9,000  tons  less  in  1898  than  in  1896. 
articies  which  they  did  not,  could  not.  Worse  than  all,  supremacy  lost  upon 
and  never  were  Intended  to  produce?  the  sea  In  fast  monster  steamships— 
If  he  ever  did  so,  let  him  be  pardoned,  those  unequaled  cruisers  in  war, 
for  he  had  very  reason  to  believe  the  which  now  fly  the  German  flag,  all 
race  capable  of  anything  which  had  built  in  Germany;  not  one  correspond- 
performed  such  miracles  and  given  to  ing  ship  built  or  building  in  Britain, 
Ihe  world  the  inventions  which  have  the  fleld  entirely  surrendered  to  her 
revolutionized  its  material  conditions,  rival.  In  ironmaking,  Germany  has 
His  country  then  stood  surveying  risen  from  1,500,000  to  7,000,000  tons 
other  lands  which  were  under  its  in-  per  year,  while  Britain  has  stood  still, 
domitable  sway  in  many  of  the  most  her  highest  product  being  9,500,000 
important  flelds  of  human  activity,  a  tons.  The  United  States  made  13,500,- 
giant  among  pigmies;  and  not  only  in  000  tons  last  year,  to  be  exceeded  this 
the  domain  of  industrialism  was  her  year,  while  we  are  making  less  than 
position  commanding.  Splendid  tri-  last. 

nmphs  in  regions  infinitely  higher.  In  steel,  the  United  States  made 
notably  in  the  development  of  civil  10,638,000  tons  last  year,  and  have  made 
and  religious  liberty,  of  government  this  year,  so  far,  more  than  last,  while 
by  the  people,  and  in  the  colonial  field,  we  are  falling  back  from  our  maxl- 
could  readily  be  adduced,  were  such  mum  of  5,000,000  tons  of  last  year, 
within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  “I  am  In  textiles.  Lord  Masham  tells  us  in 
a  Homan”  carried  little  with  it  coin-  the  “Times”  that  we  are  exporting  less 
pared  to  all  that  lies  in  “I  am  a  and  importing  more.  In  1891  we  ex- 
Briton.”  ported  106  millions,  in  1899,  102  mll- 

Such  the  picture  which  made  the  lions  sterling;  in  1891  Imported  of  tex- 
optimistic,  perchance  egotistic,  Briton,  tiles  28  millions,  and  in  1899,  33  mil- 
But  let  this  be  said  to  his  credit:  no  lions  sterling.  His  Lordship  avers  that 
man  of  any  other  strain  could  have  Great  Britain  has  not  increased  her  ex- 
gazed  upon  such  a  picture  of  his  conn-  port  trade  one  shilling  for  thirty  years, 
try’s  achievements,  masterdom  and  Financially  we  are  also  rapidly  los- 
servlce  to  the  world,  and  yet  carry  Ing  primacy.  The  daily  operations  of 
himself  upon  the  whole  with  more  dig-  the  New  York  Exchange  exceed 
nifled,  unvaunting  modesty,  too  proud  those  of  London.  Our  loans  at  a  dis- 
to  bluster.  count  find  investors  in  the  United 

Turn  now  from  the  view  backward.  States,  which,  so  long  our  greatest 
and  behold  present  conditions,  and,  debtor,  is  becoming  our  chief  creditor 
presto!  What  a  change!  the  optimist  nation.  We  offer  every  one  who  has 
exclaims.  No  longer  Britain  versus  confidence  to  subscribe  our  national 
the  world  in  anything,  no  longer  even  note  tor  1001.  If  he  will  give  us  931.  14s. 
first  among  nations  in  wealth  or  cash;  Consols  were  at  113,  and  are 
credit.  In  manufacturing,  mining,  now  below  95;  we  spend  in  two  years 
weaving,  commerce.  Primacy  lost  in  as  much  upon  what  was  expected  to 
all.  In  seagoing  ships  still  foremost,  be  a  mere  parade  as  the  reductions 
hut  even  there  our  percentage  of  the  made  in  the  National  Debt  for  fifty 
world’s  shipping  growing  less  every  years;  and  the  war  is  still  costing  one 
year.’  It  only  Increased  46,000  tons  in  and  one-half  million  sterling  per  week. 


’  Figures  in  this  paper  from  “Statesman’s 
Tear  Book,’’  1900. 


soon  to  be  increased  by  new  levies  at 
increased  pay.  We  have  Just  added  11 
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millions  per  year  to  our  taxes  when 
America,  by  a  singular  coincidence, 
has  Just  reduced  taxes  by  that 
amount.  Britain  thus  handicapped 
more,  and  our  rlTal’s  weight  lessened 
for  the  industrial  race. 

We  shall  not  very  long  be  allowed 
«ven  the  boast  of  having  the  largest 
•city  of  the  world,  since  New  York  has 
to-day  three  and  one-half  against  Lon¬ 
don’s  four  and  one-half  millions;  and 
the  populfltion  of  the  area  now  New 
York  increased  last  decade  35  per 
cent.,  while  London’s  increase  is  only 
one-fourth  as  great.  At  rate  of  In¬ 
crease  for  the  last  five  years  New 
York  In  1910  will  almost  equal  Lon¬ 
don,  In  1915  outstrip  her. 

While  we  have  stood  still,  United 
States  exports  of  manufactured  articles 
have  trebled  In  five  years,  and  now 
reach  80  millions  sterling.  Our  total 
exports  in  1890  were  263,.'>31,000I.,  and 
never  again  reached  that  sum  until 
1899,  when  by  adding  6  millions  for 
ships  built  for  foreigners,  not  hitherto 
included,  the  exports  were  204,660,- 
0001.  Our  imports  increased  during 
that  period  65  millions,  partly  because 
we  became  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  foreign  nations  for  food. 

Until  recently  foremost  in  machinery 
making,  our  tramways  and  subways 
are  now  equipped  not  only  with  elec¬ 
trical  devices,  but  with  the  huge 
steam-engines  required,  imported  from 
America.  France  shows  exports  of 
motor  cars,  etc.,  last  year  valued  at 
one  million  sterling;  we  export  none, 
and  even  buy  from  Prance. 

The  former  optimist,  now  a  miser¬ 
able  pessimist,  continues  his  lament 
As  for  ship-building,  bow  long  is 
primacy  even  in  that  to  be  left  us 
when  ship-plates  from  America  reach 
Belfast  and  Glasgow  by  the  thousands 
of  tons,  and  to-day  America  is  build¬ 
ing  two  18,000-ton  ships?  The  cable 
announces  the  launch  of  the  first,  and 
two  others  are  contracted  for,  of 


20,000  tons,  equal  to  the  monster 
“Celtic.” 

Our.  industrial  army  proves  as  much 
out  of  date  as  our  war  army  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be;  our  railways  at 
home  and  in  our  Colonies  order  their 
rails,  bridges  and  steel  cars  from 
America.  Our  men  either  cannot  or  do 
not  work  like  the  American,  as  the 
“Times”  Special  Commissioner  has 
proved,  neither  do  our  captains  of  in¬ 
dustry  compare  with  those  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Our  military  army  system,  having 
broken  down,  is  to  be  reconstructed. 
The  “Times”  publishes  a  letter  from 
Captain  Lee,  M.P.,  ex-Mllltary  At¬ 
tache  at  Washington,  and  editorially 
says  Captain  liOe 

declares  that  the  American  recruits 
are  immeasurably  superior  to  our  or¬ 
dinary  recruits,  both  in  physique  and 
intelligence.  Their  average  age  is 
nearly  twenty-three;  average  height 
of  infantry  five  feet  eight  and  a  half 
inches;  all  of  them  can  read  and 
write;  special  inquiries  are  made  into 
their  character;  and  Captain  Lee  af¬ 
firms  that  in  peace  and  war  they  are 
practically  free  from  serious  crime, 
and  that  he  has  never  seen  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  drunk.  Lord  Lansdowne 
finds  92,000  of  our  recruits  unfit 

Such  the  choice  morsels  from  press 
and  magazine  upon  which  the  discour¬ 
aged  Briton  feeds.  There  are  many 
others  of  similar  import;  but  having 
now  quoted  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
“Times,”  we  shall  close  the  list,  al¬ 
though  the  pessimist  no  doubt  contin¬ 
ues  to  dwell  upon  the  contrast  pre¬ 
sented  between  the  backward  and  the 
present  view,  meeting  all  that  is  of¬ 
fered  in  mitigation  or  explanation 
with  Hamlet’s  exclamation,  “Look 
here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.” 
He  will  not  be  comforted.  Yet  com¬ 
fort  is  near,  which,  with  your  readers’ 
permission,  we  shall  venture  to  offer; 
but  before  the  proper  stage  of  recep- 
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tivity  can  be  reached  by  our  pessimis¬ 
tic  friend  one  step  is  indispensable. 
He  must  adjust  himself  to  present 
conditions,  and  realize  that  there  is  no 
use  in  these  days  dwelling  upon  the 
past;  and  especially  must  he  cease 
measuring  his  one  country  with  the 
forty-five  countries  of  the  American 
Union,  E  plvribus  unum.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  compare  41  millions  of 
people  upon  two  islands,  127,000 
square  miles  In  area,  with  over  500 
people  per  square  mile  (England  and 
Wales),  with  77  millions  upon  three 
and  one-half  million  square  miles,  un¬ 
equaled  in  natural  resources,  with 
only  30  people  per  square  mile. 

Let  us  proceed,  therefore,  upon  the 
only  reasonable  basis,  that  of  man  for 
man,  and  see  what  follows,  taking  up 
the  pessimistic  points  in  order. 

First,  loss  of  wealth  and  credit. 
Primacy  of  the  world  is  gone  in  ag¬ 
gregate  wealth  only  if  the  pessimist 
persists  in  measuring  Britain  and  the 
American  Union,  which  does  not  ap¬ 
proach  Great  Britain  in  wealth  man 
for  man;  with  nearlj’  double  the  popu¬ 
lation  it  has  only  one-fifth  more 
wealth  in  the  aggregate.  No  other  na¬ 
tion  is  in  the  race  for  primacy  with 
Britain,  even  in  aggregate  wealth. 
Not  much  cause  for  pessimism  here, 
surely. 

Loss  of  credit  is  serious;  but  what 
national  credit  except  Britain’s  could 
stand  an  expenditure  of  four  times 
more  than  Its  Increase  of  revenue 
from  the  same  taxes  for  twenty  years 
up  to  1896,  and  on  top  of  that,  for  five 
years  succeeding  up  to  1901,  Increased 
expenditure  of  no  less  than  28  millions 
sterling  per  year,  when  the  taxes 
yielded  only  16  millions  Increase.  The 
strongest  proof  of  British  credit  is  that 
It  is  not  destroyed;  no  other  nation 
could  have  so  recklessly  disregarded 
the  plainest  dictates  of  sound  finance. 
In  the  face  of  the  warnings  of  succes¬ 
sive  authorities,  none  more  stern  than 
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those  of  the  present  able  and  coura¬ 
geous  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
No  matter  how  a  loyal  press  may 
claim  unimpaired  credit,  the  lender 
says  that  six  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  advanced  must  be  deduct¬ 
ed  because  credit  is  impaired.  The 
Chancellor  tells  the  world  that  the 
limit  of  present  taxes  is  about  reached, 
and  that  trade  is  not  expanding. 

The  final  reply  to  the  pessimist  here 
Is  that  the  British  people  will  soon  be 
compelled  to  change  the  policy  of  seek¬ 
ing  Increased  responsibilities  through¬ 
out  the  world,  of  provoking  wars,  and 
antagonizing  not  only  the  Govern¬ 
ments,  but— a  new  and  portentous  fact 
—the  peoples  of  other  countries,  a  pol¬ 
icy  which  inevitably  demands  the  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  which  have  al¬ 
ready  lost  for  Britain  her  proud  boast 
of  supremacy  in  credit— a  loss  of  genu¬ 
ine  prestige. 

The  back  of  the  weary  Titan  was  al¬ 
ready  bent  when  he  decided  to  in¬ 
crease  his  burden  by  acquiring  ac¬ 
knowledged  paramountcy  in  South 
Africa.  Two  young  Republics  certified 
to  be  dead  were  annexed,  but  the  Titan 
still  finds  them  struggling  on  his  back. 
Whether  the  present  war  was  inevit¬ 
able  or  not  is  not  here  in  question.  If 
It  were  inevitable,  so  much  more  chary 
should  Britain  be  in  assuming  respon¬ 
sibilities  hereafter  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world  which  carry  in  their  train 
such  tasks;  for  all  must  sec  that  it  is 
exposing  Britain  to  dangers  from 
ether  quarters  which  may  at  any  time 
reverse  the  present  figures  of  Consols. 
The  Avonder  Is  not  that  these  have  fal¬ 
len  to  95,  but  that  they  have  remaine«l 
so  high.  With  a  return  to  the  policy  of 
peace  and  goodwill  towards  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  ordinary  prudence  in  not 
awakening  sleeping  dogs,  and  also  in 
expenditure,  credit  will  soon  be  re¬ 
gained.  No  irretrievable  disaster  has 
yet  occurred,  but  the  danger  signal  is 
up. 
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Even  in  credit  there  is  only  the 
United  States  whose  credit  is  better, 
as  shown  by  the  prices  of  its  bonds; 
but  were  it  to  go  one-half  the  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  road  to  flnancial  troubles 
which  Britain  for  years  has  traversed, 
it  is  improbable  that  even  she  could 
borrow  upon  the  terms  of  the  last  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  British  debt.  Primacy 
in  credit  may  yet  be  regained. 

In  mining,  weaving,  commerce  and 
manufactures  primacy  has  gone  only 
if  the  pessimist  persists,  as  before,  in 
measuring  Britain  against  the  whole 
American  Union.  No  other  nation  robs 
her  of  primacy  in  either  of  these  de¬ 
partments,  nor  is  likely  to  do  so.  She 
has  still  primacy  in  the  aggregate, 
even  against  the  Union,  in  weaving 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  in  exports 
she  is  not  much  behind.  Not  much 
cause  for  discontent  here,  since 
against  a  Union  of  forty-five  States 
she  still  holds  first  place  in  two,  and 
is  abreast  in  another  department. 

In  foreign  shipping,  it  is  true,  Brit¬ 
ain’s  former  huge  percentage  of  the 
world’s  shipping  declines.  How  could 
It  be  otherwise?  But  it  still  exceeds 
that  of  any  nation  twice  over.  Her 
lead  is  so  decided  that  no  man  living 
is  likely  to  see  it  overcome.  She  had 
{)  million  tons  of  shipping  in  1898;  the 
American  Union  had  less  than  5  mil¬ 
lions,  Germany  1,700, <X)0,  and  France 
less  than  a  million.  No  cause  for  ly¬ 
ing  awake  o’  nights  mourning  over 
the  position  of  Britain  in  shipping. 

So  with  the  ship-building  industry. 
It  is  true  America  is  fast  increasing, 
and  is  building  monster  war  and  mer¬ 
chant  ships,  and  that  Germany  is  also, 
and  that  both  will  prove  competitors; 
but  when  Britain  builds  865,000  tons 
per  year  (1898),  and  America  only 
249,000,  and  Germany— although  '  fig¬ 
ures  are  not  at  hand— certainly  much 
less,  probably  not  half.  It  Is  rather 
premature  to  take  alarm.  Britain 
needs  and  uses  more  ships  than  any 


other  nation,  having  coal  and  manu¬ 
factures  to  export  and  bulky  food- 
products  and  raw  materials  to  import. 
She  need  not  be  pushed  out  of  primacy 
In  ship-owning,  for,  not  needing  to  im¬ 
port  so  much,  America  is  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  with  Britain,  who  has  better 
loads  for  foreign  ports  throughout  the 
world,  out  and  home,  for  her  ships. 
Therefore,  if  Britain  loses  primacy  in 
ship-owning,  she  will  well  deserve  to 
lose  it  In  ship-building  it  is  before 
long  to  be  another  matter.  She  must 
not  fall  asleep,  for  America,  with  her 
cheap  steel  and  timber  and  surprising 
workmen,  is  finely  equipped.  Here,  if 
Britain  bold  supremacy,  she  will  richly 
deserve  the  prize. 

As  for  the  serious  loss  of  the  Atlantic 
express  travel,  a  few  words  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  this  was  inevitable,  keeping 
in  view  Britain’s  environment  The 
British  steamship  lines  sailing  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York  convey  pas¬ 
sengers  to  and  from  Britain  only,  with 
her  41  millions  of  people.  The  Ger¬ 
man  lines  sailing  from  Bremen,  Ham¬ 
burg,  to  New  York,  draw  first  from  the 
whole  of  Northern  Europe,  then  touch 
at  Southampton,  and  draw  part  of  the 
British  travel,  and,  not  content  with 
this  augmentation,  crossing  to  Cher¬ 
bourg,  they  draw  from  Paris  and  all 
Southern  Europe.  Thus  three  fine 
streams  of  travel  feed  their  enormous 
fast  ships;  the  300  millions  of  Europe 
are  tributary  to  them;  and  homeward 
from  America  to  Germany  they  draw 
all  who  wish  to  visit  or  have  business 
•with  any  of  these  millions,  for  the 
homeward  ships  touch  also  at  Cher¬ 
bourg,  Southampton  or  Plymouth,  and 
land  passengers.  Against  this  the 
British  lines  have  only  tributary  to 
them  forty-one  and  one-half  millions 
of  people  who  desire  passage  to  New 
York,  and,  returning  from  America  to 
Britain,  only  those  Americans  who  de¬ 
sire  to  visit  the  forty-one  and  one-half 
millions  for  pleasure  or  business.  It 
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goes  without  saying  that  the  German 
lines  must  inevitably  lead  in  large  fast 
steamers.  But  no  cause  for  pessimism 
here,  because  British  ship-owners  are 
neither  unenterprising  nor  inefficient; 
they  only  show  their  good  sense  by  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  situation,  and  will  hold 
more  of  the  profit  of  Atlantic  travel  for 
Britain  than  if  they  attempted  the  im¬ 
possible. 

In  ironmaking,  Germany’s  fifty-six 
nnd  one-half  millions  of  people  may 
probably  ere  long  equal  Britain’s 
make,  as  Germany  Is  gaining  in  popu¬ 
lation  rapidly.  But  this  does  not 
mean  any  reduction  of  Great  Britain’s 
output;  it  may  even  increase  some¬ 
what.  Her  make,  man  for  man,  will 
remain  greater  than  that  of  any  coun¬ 
try  except  the  United  States.  What 
more  can  be  expected?  So  with  steel. 
Britain’s  5  miliion  tons  product  last 
year  was  nearly  half  as  much  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  much 
behind,  man  for  man,  a  remarkable 
fact  taking  conditions  into  account, 
showing  the  little  giant  that  Britain 
is.  No  other  nation  compares  with  her 
in  steel,  even  in  the  aggregate.  No 
cause  for  pessimism  here;  but  an  un¬ 
reasonable  man  can,  of  course,  easily 
lament  his  country’s  decadence,  be¬ 
cause  it  produces  5  millions  instead  of 
ten  and  one-half,  which  half  a  conti¬ 
nent  produces. 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  “Is 
British  foreign  trade  declining?’’  This 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus¬ 
sion  of  late,  without  result,  because 
the  question  has  two  parte,  which  dis¬ 
putants  usually  Ignore.  Exports  are 
one  branch,  imports  another;  the  for¬ 
mer  has  decreased  per  capita,  and  the 
latter  Increased.  The  two  combined 
show  that  British  foreign  trade  is  not 
declining.  From  1889-98,  ten  years,  ex¬ 
ports  per  head  declined  from  61.  13«. 
lid.  to  51.  16«.  2d.,  and  imports  in¬ 
creased  from  HI.  10«.  Id.  to  HI.  14«.  Id. 
These  were  mostly  years  of  low  prices; 


quantities  did  not  decrease  materially. 
The  recent  rise  in  prices  has  swollen 
the  value  of  both  imports  and  exports, 
but  as  a  rule  material  increase  of 
quantities  is  not  shown,  except  in 
greater  imports  of  foreign  food  sup¬ 
plies.  Even  in  these,  however,  higher 
prices  account  for  some  part  of  the  In¬ 
crease. 

Studying  the  subject  carefully,  nnd 
avoiding  the  tendency  to  generalize 
from  temporary  causes  and  values  cov¬ 
ering  only  this  year  or  that,  the  writer 
Is  satisfied  that  the  true  answer  to  the 
question,  “Is  British  trade  declining?’’ 
is  thnt  it  cannot  be  affirmed  to  be 
either  declining  or  increasing,  imports 
and  exports  combined.  It  has  appar¬ 
ently  reached  its  limit,  and  is  not  ex¬ 
panding,  having  remained  practically 
stationary  for,  say,  ten  years. 

It  surprises  the  writer  that  so  much 
Importance  is  attached  in  Britain  to 
the  monthly  statement  of  exports  and 
imports,  as  If  increase  or  decrease  in 
these  were  conclusive  proof  of  pros¬ 
perity  or  otherwise.  Decreased  ex¬ 
ports  may  prove  that  home  consump¬ 
tion  is  greater— the  best  of  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Thus  the  steel  exports  of  Amer¬ 
ica  this  year  will  be  less  than  last,  be¬ 
cause  her  own  demands  are  greater. 
Happy  country  that  can  use  its  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  for  its  own  further  devel¬ 
opment!  Every  ton  used  for  additions 
or  new  undertakings  is  productive  of 
more  productive  wealth.  Exports  de¬ 
crease,  but  what  goes  abroad  perma¬ 
nently  develops  directly  the  receiving 
nation,  and  only  benefits  the  exporting 
nation  temporarily  by  its  manufacture. 
What  is  used  at  home  develops  the 
producing  nation,  and  benefits  it  per¬ 
manently.  So  with  Imports.  A  de¬ 
crease  in  these  may  prove  that  the  na¬ 
tion  is  more  and  more  supplying  its 
own  wants.  Happy  nation  that  can  do 
so!  American  Imports  are  growing 
less  and  less  for  this  reason,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  volume  of  her  foreign  trade. 
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a  sign  of  continued  deveiopment  at 
which  she  rejoices.  Last  year  was  one 
of  great  prosperity  for  British  manu¬ 
factures.  Exports  of  these  in  many 
lines  declined,  but  the  decrease  in 
quantities  of  exports  was  the  best 
proof  of  prosperity.  There  is  another 
point  often  overlooked  in  considering 
exports,  viz.,  that  these  arq  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
amounts  consumed  at  home.  It  is  es¬ 
timated  that  only  one-eighth  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  production  is  exported.  But  if 
we  consider  only  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles,  we  find  that  in  pig  iron  9  million 
tons  are  made  and  only  1  million  ex¬ 
ported.  In  coal,  less  than  one-sixth 
goes  abroad;  220  million  tons  pro¬ 
duced,  3G  million  tons  (average)  ex¬ 
ported.  In  textiles,  of  linen,  one- 
fourth  exported,  20,000,0001.  produced, 
5.000,0001.  exported;  in  woollen  goods, 
product  50,000,0001.,  14,000,0001.  only 
exported.  In  cotton  goods  alone  does 
the  amount  exported  reach  the  amount 
consumed  at  home.  The  total  annual 
exports  average  235,000,0001.;  if  we  es¬ 
timate  12  per  cent,  profit  upon  these, 
the  gain  is  28,000,0001.  The  Increase  in 
national  expenditures  during  five 
years,  not  including  the  present  war 
cost,  is  just  this  figure;  therefore, 
should  such  expenditure  become  per¬ 
manent,  the  gain  arising  from  all  the 
exports  of  Britain  has  been  absorbed 
chlefiy  in  supposed  empire-making  and 
its  inevitable  armaments.  “The  vast 
Interests  of  Britain  in  China”  are 
much  in  evidence  at  present,  but 
shrink  upon  examination.  The 
amount  that  China  takes  of  British 
products  is  only  5,000,0001.  per  annum. 
Little  Holland  takes  one-half  more, 
and  so  does  little  Belgium;  and  the 
Brazilian  and  the  Venezuelan  republics 
eacii  take  more.  A  very  big  war  can 
easily  be  stirred  up  there,  costing 
thousands  of  lives  and  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  or  two,  which  cannot  well  be 
spared,  all  in  the  cause  of  protecting  a 


paltry  five  millions  worth  of  trade, 
yielding  perhaps,  600,0001.  or  700,0001. 
per  annum  profit.  Nor  is  Chinese  trade 
likely  to  increase  much,  for  the  Chi¬ 
nese  need  little  that  is  made  by  West¬ 
ern  nations.  Great  increase  of  her 
consumption  of  British  goods  is  not 
probable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
who  has  some  knowledge  of  tliat 
strange  land. 

It  is  pitiable  to  see  so  many  lives  lost 
and  so  much  money  squandered  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  shadowy  dominion  over  barren 
territory  in  far-off,  sparsely  populated 
lands,  ostensibly  to  secure  new  mar¬ 
kets  for  British  products.  The  mar¬ 
kets  of  uncivilized  lands  amount  to  so 
little,  and  Britain  has  no  advantages 
from  her  nominal  sway  under  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  free  trade;  for  trade  does  not 
follow  the  fiag— it  follows  the  lowest 
price  current.  Loyal  Canada  buys 
tliree  times  as  much  from  the  United 
States  as  from  Britain.  Even  her 
Union  Jacks  she  buys  in  New  York. 
If  2«.  6d.  per  year  were  added  to  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  British  peo¬ 
ple  for  home  products,  the  market 
would  be  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  all 
its  exports  to  China;  less  than  6d.  per 
head  would  equal  the  profit.  One 
pound  per  head  would  give  Britain 
more  new  trade  than  her  total  exports 
to  India  and  South  and  East  Africa 
combined;  or  to  Canada  and  Australia, 
China  and  Japan  combined;  to  Ger¬ 
many,  Italy  and  France  combined;  or 
to  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Argentine 
and  Canada  combined,  and  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  total  export  trade  to  all 
British  possessions,  which  is  80,000,- 
0001.  per  year.  If  the  28,000,0001.  of  in¬ 
creased  Government  expenditure  per 
year  Incurred  during  the  past  five 
years  were  stopped,  and  spent  by  the 
people  at  home  upon  British  products, 
this  would  give  a  new  market  equal¬ 
ing  that  of  Canada,  South  and  East 
and  West  Africa,  Foreign  Africa, 
South  and  East,  and  the  West  Indies, 
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Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong.  Conquering 
new  territory  for  markets  abroad  is 
dropping  the  substance  for  the  shadow 
—chasing  rainbows.  The  case  against 
this  policy  is  closed.  Trade  has  not  in¬ 
creased.  The  true  statesman  will  soon 
turn  his  attention  to  the  bettering  of 
conditions  at  home,  for  it  is  here  that 
the  greatest  increase  of  British  trade 
can  most  easiiy  be  effected.  A  profit¬ 
able  home  market  is  the  strongest 
weapon  that  can  be  used  to  conquer 
markets  abroad. 

Prominent  speakers  sometimes  state 
that  Britain  is  lightly  taxed.  Com¬ 
pared  with  Germany  and  the  American 
Union  this  is  certainly  incorrect,  and 
it  is  these  countries  which  Britain  has 
most  to  fear  industrially.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  the  idea  that  Brit¬ 
ain’s  taxes  can  possibiy  be  as  low  per 
head  as  those  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  so  is 
an  additional  reason  for  weighing 
carefully  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  British  Government’s  expendi¬ 
ture  Is  now  close  upon  31.  per  head;  that 
of  the  United  States  II.,*  the  cost  of 
the  Spanish  and  South  African  wars 
being  each  excluded.  Here  is  a  load 
of  about  80,000,0001.  per  year  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  nearly  21.  per  head 
with  which  the  forty-one  and  one-half 
millions  of  Britons  are  handicapped. 
This  Is  nearly  three  times  the  total  di¬ 
rect  profit  made  at  12  per  cent,  upon 
Britain’s  entire  exports.  The  German 
only  pays  II.  7«.  6d.  per  head. 

The  last  fiscal  year  left  the  Republic 
with  a  surplus  of  sixteen  millions  ster¬ 
ling  after  paying  ordinary  expenditures 
and  the  cost  of  the  Philippine  war  also. 
Hence  the  remission  of  taxes  to  the 
extent  of  eleven  millions  sterling.  Tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  buying 


up  Government  bonds  with  his  sur¬ 
plus  revenues.  The  amount  of  gold 
in  the  Treasury  was  never  so  great— 
it  recently  approached  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  After  British  employ¬ 
ers  and  employed  reach  the  American 
standard  of  economical  production, 
Britain  will  still  remain  heavily  handi¬ 
capped  In  the  industrial  race  by  the 
enormous  load  of  taxation  under  which 
her  producers  labor  as  compared  with 
America.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
this  should  be  one,  if  not  the  chief, 
controlling  factor  in  determining  the 
world-policy  of  the  nation.  It  must 
soon  force  Itself  upon  statesmen. 

The  debt  of  the  States  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  is  now  only  202  million  dol¬ 
lars  In  the  aggregate,  having  fallen 
from  298  million  dollars  in  1880.  This 
is  less  than  a  million  sterling  per  State, 
and  takes  no  account  of  the  sinking 
funds,  which  in  many  cases  almost 
equal  the  debt.  The  American  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  careful  about  incurring 
debts,  the  States  and  cities  being  con¬ 
stitutionally  prohibited  from  exceeding 
certain  percentages  upon  the  property 
assessment.  He  is  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  Canadian  and  Australian  in  this 
respect. 

The  backwardness  of  Britain  in  elec¬ 
trical  machinery  and  equipment,  motor 
cars,  etc.,  is  due  to  the  natural  conser¬ 
vatism  of  the  race.  The  French  are 
more  disposed  to  experiment  with  nov¬ 
elties,  and  the  maker  there  sees  a 
home  demand,  which  is,  as  Just  stated, 
the  surest  foundation  for  capturing  the 
foreign  market.  Britain  may  still 
overtake  her  quicker  neighbor— her 
new  plants  should  soon  drive  out  the 
latest  industrial  invader;  then  exports 
will  begin.  It  is  not  always  he  who 
starts  first  who  ends  first.  The  writer 


*  In  giving  the  expenditnre  of  the  United  It  is  hnt  fair,  however,  to  say  that  last  year’s 
States  Government  at  £1  per  head  the  years  permanent  appropriations  were  greater  than 
previous  to  the  Spanish  war  are  taken.  Taxes  before  the  war,  and  annual  expenditure  will 
to  the  extent  of  £11,000,000  have  since  been  be  somewhat  over  £1  to-day,  notwithstanding 
abolished,  equal  to  three  shillings  per  head,  the  reduction  of  taxes  named. 
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expects  Britain  soon  to  be  in  the  front 
rank  here. 

The  armies  of  Britain,  industrial  and 
military,  are  the  next  problem  which 
troubles  the  pessimist  Their  ineflS* 
cieucy  arises  from  the  same  cause— 
neither  has  had  foes  worthy  of  its 
steel  in  recent  times,  the  industrial 
never  till  now.  Both  employer  and 
employed  retain  much  of  the  easy-go¬ 
ing  indifference  generated  by  the  past 
monopoly  of  production.  The  military 
army  has  not  faced  civilized  white  foes 
for  more  than  a  generation.  It  has 
won  glorious  victories  very  easily  by 
shooting  down  thousands  armed  with 
spears,  producing  in  the  victors  the 
dangerous  impression  that  25,000  Brit¬ 
ish  troops  could  march  anywhere  and 
do  anything.  Upon  trial  methods  and 
equipment  were  found  behind  the 
times  like  those  of  the  industrial  army. 
Both  have  been  playing  at  work.  The 
writer  (the  Hon.  George  Brodrick)  of 
“A  Nation  of  Amateurs”  in  this  “Re¬ 
view”  for  October  19(X)  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head.  It  is  as  if  Arthur  Balfour 
and  Herbert  Gladstone  challenged 
Vardon  and  Taylor,  and  fondly  imag¬ 
ined  they  could  score. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 
The  qualities  of  the  race  lie  dormant 
and  are  still  there:  the  dogged  endur¬ 
ance,  the  ambition  to  excel,  the  will  to 
do  or  die,  are  ali  there,  but  it  has  not 
been  necessary  to  driil  them  into  disci¬ 
plined  action.  Let  serious  disaster 
come  in  industry  or  war;  let  British 
trade  really  be  captured  by  others,  and 
decline  to  the  point  of  closing  mills 
and  bringing  home  to  employer  and 
employed  that  it  is  change  or  ruin;  or 
let  the  sceptred  isle  be  invaded  and 
the  hitherto  self-satisfied  amateur  ofil- 
cer  see  in  his  army  life  not  a  fashion¬ 
able  pastime,  but  a  serious  profession 
like  that  of  the  navy,  and  the  soldier 
that  he  has  rifles  Instead  of  spears  to 
face,  and  it  is  do  or  die  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  his  country,  and  the  world  will 


then  see— but  perhaps  not  till  then— 
what  wonders  the  race  can  still  per¬ 
form  when  it  fights,  not  for  shadowy 
paramountcy  over  others,  but  for  home 
and  country. 

The  blood  has  not  deteriorated.  We 
see  how  the  British  workman  develops 
when,  in  competition  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  in  the  mills  of  the  Republic  he 
takes  his  coat  off. 

Thus  the  industrial  situation,  sombre 
as  It  is,  and  dangerous  as  it  might 
readily  become,  is  not  the  chief  source 
of  danger  to  Britain  to-day,  because, 
after  an  awakening  more  or  less  rude, 
and  in  all  respects  salutary,  it  can  well 
be  left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation 
by  adopting  the  changes  required  both 
bj'  employer  and  workman,  and  which 
are  quite  within  their  power,  to  enable 
the  country  to  maintain  its  trade  in 
competition  with  others.  It  is  the 
financial  and  political  situation  which 
is  alarming,  for  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
foretell  that  a  continuance  of  the  ag¬ 
gressive  temper  which  alienates  other 
Governments  and  peoples,  and  which 
has  mistaken  territorial  acquisition  for 
genuine  empire-making,  must  soon 
strain  the  nation’s  power  and  lay  upon 
Its  productive  capacity  such  burdens 
as  will  render  it  incapable  of  retaining 
the  present  volume  of  trade,  which  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  position  as  foremost  in  the  world, 
financially,  commercially  and  industri¬ 
ally  (American  Union,  hors  concours). 

If  ever  a  nation  had  clear  and  unmis¬ 
takable  warnings,  as  the  writer  thinks, 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it 
should  henceforth  measure  its  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  ambitions  throughout  the 
world  with  its  resources,  and  cut  its 
garment  according  to  its  cloth.  It  is 
the  dear  old  Motherland  of  the  race, 
with  its  trade  stationary,  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men  or  more  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  South  Africa,  even  after 
peace  comes,  its  expenditures  and 
taxation  increasing,  and  its  promises 
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to  pay  already  at  such  a  discount  as  to 
attract  capital  from  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Rocks  ahead,  sure  enough;  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  oflScers  of 
the  ship  of  State  are  to  drive  it  full 
steam  upon  them.  On  the  contrary,  it 
should  mean  that  the  rocks,  being  now 
In  sight,  will  be  avoided. 

The  prime  quality  of  the  race— its 
“saving  common-sense,”  inherent  In 

The  Nineteenth  Oentnir  and  After. 


men  of  all  parties— may  be  trusted  to 
see  that  the  good  ship  Britannia  so 
steers  her  course  hereafter  as  to  ensure 
her  safety  and  to  keep  her  strong  for 
the  many  long  and  prosperous  voyages 
she  Is  destined  yet  to  sail,  not  only  for 
her  own  advantage,  or  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  race,  but,  as  the  writer 
has  never  ceased  to  believe,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Andrew  Carnegie. 


RANJA  AND  HIR:  A  PUNJABI  BALLAD. 

I’ve  hung  my  swing  upon  the  i>eepul  tree. 

Swing  high,  girls;  higher  still,  that  I  may  see 
The  tassels  and  the  turban  of  my  love; 

Or,  better  still,  perchance  he  may  see  me. 

Come,  fear  not,  Ranja  dear;  ah!  never  think 
That  aught  can  harm  us  two.  What — do  you  shrink. 
You  who  are  written  above  as  Hir’s  own  love. 

To  taste  the  cup  whereof  I  bid  you  drink? 

Your  voice  is  like  a  lute,  and  when  you  sing 
Of  Allah’s  praises  Heaven’s  own  trumpets  ring 
In  answering  i>eals  that  “God  is  One  and  AU, 
Mahommed  is  His  Prophet  and  His  King.” 

Sing  on,  for  I  am  listening,  “Wadahu.” 

Aye,  God  is  One,  Love;  1  can  sing  that  too. 

God  has  one  Prophet— and  I  have  one  love. 

God  has  no  rival  but  himself—  and  you. 

Have  mercy.  Lord  of  all  the  Seraphim: 

Hear  Thou,  great  Allah,  hear  my  dally  hymn; 

Rain,  rain  Thy  mercy  on  Thy  slave  and  let 
Ranja  and  Hir  in  Love’s  own  ocean  swim. 

As  worshippers  in  Ramaz&n  who  see 
The  new  moon’s  face  and  shout  aloud  with  glee, 
Till  all  the  pangs  of  hunger  are  forgot— 

So  is  his  name  both  food  and  drink  to  me. 

I  wander  like  a  mad  thing  all  forlorn. 

All  is  forgot— the  home  where  I  was  bom. 

My  friends  and  kinsmen  whom  I  used  to  love. 
And  Kera’s  kinsmen  whom  I  always  scorn. 
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Does  Kera  think  that  he  will  marry  me? 

Does  Kera  dream  an  easy  victory 
Over  the  Si&l  eiri?  He  little  knows. 

Let  Kera  come  and  then  will  Kera  see. 

For  I  am  Ranja’s  bride.  This— this  was  writ 
In  God’s  own.  book.  You  cannot  cancel  It 
Or  thwart  the  purport  of  the  written  scroll. 
Alter  one  line  or  Wot  one  little  bit. 

Hlr  must  be  Ranja’s  own,  and  Ranja  Hlr’s. 

You  shall  not  find  on  earth  again  their  peers. 

Thus  shall  men  say  by  all  the  Rivers  Five, 
And  ring  our  praises  down  the  changing  years. 


Poet,  the  ballad’s  o’er,  but  where  is  Hir? 
Where  are  the  lovers  true  of  yester  year? 

And  where  are  you?  Beside  the  Western  Gate 
Of  Multan  city,  a  poor  old  Uind  fakir. 


The  Spectator. 


Multani. 


READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Homo  sum:  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 


This  paper  seeks  an  answer  to  this 
question:  “What  is  the  real  state  of 
things  in  the  matter  of  reading  on  the 
part  of  the  young  people  of  to-day,  as 
compared  with  those  of  a  previous  gen¬ 
eration?”  It  is  obviously  right  that  this 
question  should  evoke  Interest;  for 
probably  more  depends  on  the  sort  of 
things  a  growing  mind  takes  for  its 
daily  diet,  than  on  the  nature  of  the 
food  with  which  the  body  is  fed. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  great 
mass  of  the  very  cheap  and  accessible 
literature  of  the  day  is  utterly  unprofit¬ 
able,  if  not  noxious  in  a  positive  sense. 
But  when  one  makes  this  assertion  and 
deplores  the  sort  of  printed  matter  that 
one  sees  in  the  hands  of  young,  and  in¬ 
deed  of  older  people  in  trains,  restau¬ 
rants,  etc.,  one  is  generally  met  with 
the  reply,  which  would  in  itself  have 
some  force  if  it  were  demonstrably 


true,  that  the  people  who  read  this  sort 
of  thing  nowadays  read  nothing  at  all 
fifty  years  ago.  The  truth  of  this  de¬ 
fence  of  the  cheap  and  nasty  literature 
which  one  sees  in  all  hands  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  by  any  means  certain;  and  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  enquire  into 
it  under  certain  particular  conditions, 
wliich  seem  to  be  peculiarly  open  to  ob¬ 
servation. 

When  one  regards  the  meaning  of 
speech,  writing  and  the  multiplication 
of  written  utterances,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  enormous  Importance 
of  the  nature  of  the  thing  so  reproduced 
and  scattered  at  random  over  the 
world.  Indeed  the  printed  book,  which 
puts  in  readily  comprehensible  form 
before  a  man  the  utterances,  thoughts, 
speculations,  histories  and  emotions  of 
his  fellow  man,  may  be  taken  as  em¬ 
bodying  the  present  limit  of  civiliza- 
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tioD,  and  as  such  it  is  capable  of  the 
most  enormous  activity  and  power. 

Now  it  may  be  said  of  almost  every 
invention  that  has  resulted  from  man’s 
power  of  observation  and  synthetic 
reasoning,  that  it  has  been  applied  for 
the  good  of  man,  for  the  mere  enter¬ 
tainment  or  pleasuring  of  the  harmless 
desires  of  man,  and  with  terrible  fa¬ 
cility,  for  the  moral  and  Intellectual 
degradation  of  man.  A  moment’s 
thought,  on  the  lines  suggested  by  one 
example,  will  convince  anyone  of  the 
truth  of  this  assertion. 

The  electric  transmission  of  words 
has  annihilated  terrestrial  space  in  re¬ 
lation  to  thought  Of  the  enormous 
value  to  humanity  of  such  a  triumph 
of  scientific  methods  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  It  is  aiso  unnecessary  to  en¬ 
large  on  the  idea  that  congratulatory 
messages,  the  lazy  “wire”  at  8:30  a.m, 
instead  of  a  letter  at  9:30  p.m.,  and  the 
order  for  “a  little  dinner  at  Green¬ 
wich,”  are  examples  of  the  adaptation 
of  a  great  achievement  to  trivial  and 
idle  purposes.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  betting  news,  the  Intoxication 
with  interest  in  entirely  trivial  things, 
and  the  mass  of  utterly  groundless  ru¬ 
mor  that  the  Tape-machine  and  the 
special  edition  circulate  far  and  wide, 
only  to  cause  excitement,  anxiety  or 
false  hope,  until  yesterday’s  “report  on 
the  beet  authority”  is  stamped  a  lie  by 
the  “authoritative  contradiction”  of  to¬ 
day?  Here  surely  we  have  such  an 
abuse  of  a  great  Invention  as  may  al¬ 
most  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  it  has  conferred  upon  mankind. 
And  such  abuse  is  common  to  every  In¬ 
novation,  from  the  ghastly  rattle  of  the 
up-to-date  “Song  of  the  Shirt”  to  the 
silent  swiftness  of  the  Brennan  Tor¬ 
pedo. 

Witli  the  Increased  ease  of  production 
and  consequent  cheapness  of  books,  it 
seems  at  all  events  probable  that  in 
their  case  it  is  the  last-named  of  tliese 
three  phases  of  every  human  develop¬ 


ment  which  has  become  Increasingly 
prominent.  That  is  to  say,  the  more 
than  worthless,  the  destructive,  book 
has  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
purely  good,  or  the  purely  entertaining 
and  harmless  book.  It  would  be  a  very 
curious  subject  for  the  strange  person 
who  can  find  abstract  statistics  either 
interesting  or  profitable,  to  Investigate 
the  relative  number  of  profitable,  harm¬ 
lessly  entertaining,  and  positively  per¬ 
nicious,  morbid,  reason-destroying  pub¬ 
lications  that  appear  in  one  year  in  this 
country  alone.  It  seems  'impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  re¬ 
quirements,  moral  or  aesthetic,  were 
even  of  a  very  moderate  standard,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  latter  class 
outnumbers  the  two  former  taken  to¬ 
gether. 

It  is  not  alone  that  the  ethics  and  aes¬ 
thetics  of  so  many  books  are  bad,  the 
moral  tone  dubious  and  the  stimulus 
unwholesome;  that  is  bad  enough  in  it¬ 
self.  But  the  mischief  is  that  the 
prominence  given  to  a  certain  species 
of  literature,  if  it  must  be  so  called,  its 
cheapness.  Its  innate  impertinence,  act 
not  only  as  an  inducement  to  partake 
of  unwholesome  mental  pabulum,  but 
they  unfit  the  mind  for  the  digestion  of 
anything  more  wholesome  or  profitable. 
The  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  fi¬ 
nal  state  of  the  mind  which  has  pas¬ 
tured  on  such  rank  herbage  is  one  of 
indifference  towards  anything  that  is 
difficult  to  find,  difficult  to  masticate, 
and  perhaps  uncomfortable  to  an  easy 
conscience,  lying,  as  it  were,  a  little 
uneasy  on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
stomach.  It  is  as  if  the  diet  of  a  child 
were  advanced  from  milk  to  sweet 
sherbet,  and  from  that  to  brandy,  and 
men  were  to  wonder  at  an  infant  ma¬ 
turing  through  a  brief  stage  of  sickly 
youth  into  a  premature  decrepitude. 

The  reason  of  this  unhealthy  mental 
development  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
unwholesome  book  fails  In  the  mission 
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of  every  book.  It  does  not  extend 
man’s  knowledge  of  man,  but  merely 
repeats  in  various  more  or  less  piquant 
dressings  the  story  of  certain  vices, 
craftinesses,  beartlessnesses  and  fail¬ 
ings,  which  are  essentially  not  the 
study  of  man,  but  a  morbid  interest  in 
the  remnants  of  beasts,  which  an  Im¬ 
perfect  civilization  and  faulty  educa¬ 
tion  have  failed  to  eradicate  in  man. 
It  fails  to  deal  with  aliquid  humani,  in 
so  far  as  it  puts  forward  as  interesting 
problems  what  are  really  sordid  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  life  of  the  animal,  difficul¬ 
ties  of  whose  existence  every  one  is 
aware,  and  with  which  the  right- 
minded  man  tries  to  cope  in  the  inmost 
privacy  of  his  heart  and  mind. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  how  a  half-in¬ 
telligent  mind  can  confuse  the  study  of 
oliquid  humani  with  the  morbid  interest 
In  humanum  est  errare.  The  use  of  the 
expression  literte  humaniorea  indicates 
what  the  functions  of  literature  should 
be;  whereas  the  enlarging  upon  human 
errings  in  photographic  nakedness  of 
form  and  detail,  as  being  themselves 
interesting  or  amusing,  deserves  no 
place  in  human  literature  at  all. 

There  are  probably  two  opinions  as  to 
the  moral  and  aesthetic  justification  for 
such  books  as  “The  Actor  Manager”  or 
“Mammon  &  Co.,”  books  ^to  which  ac¬ 
knowledged  authorities  have  ascribed 
a  high  place  in  literature  and  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  These  opin¬ 
ions  depend,  no  doubt,  on  varying  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  term  “broadmind¬ 
edness;”  but  at  least  every  one  will  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  view  that  books 
of  this  class  can  only  come  into  line 
with  books  of  real  utility  and  profita¬ 
bleness  in  the  same  way  in  which 
strychnine  and  belladonna  are  useful, 
though  dangerous,  drugs.  It  is.  Indeed, 
unlikely  that  any  one  will  be  ready  to 
advocate  the  wider  circulation  of  so- 
called  “strong”  books  among  the  ris¬ 
ing  generation.  But,  quite  apart  from 
books  which  to  many  intelligent  people 


must  appear  actually  vicious  in  ten¬ 
dency,  there  remain  the  less  directly 
and  purposely  emancipated  books, 
those  which  do  not  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  human  will  supreme,  but  merely 
display  a  pitiful  levity  in  regard  to  se¬ 
rious  things.  These  may,  in  all  toler¬ 
ance,  be  classed  as  unnecessary,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  do  not  contribute  to 
man’s  knowledge  on  any  point,  and, 
therefore,  fail  to  create  any  lasting  in¬ 
terest 

The  perfectly  harmless  book  or  mag¬ 
azine  story  has  much  to  say  in  its  own 
Justification.  Indeed,  a  writer  like  the 
author  of  Captain  Kettle,  in  very  truth, 
seems  to  interest  one  in  things  essen¬ 
tially  human,  if  not  exactly  humane. 
He  may  not  help  any  one  to  form  a 
character  or  mould  his  mind;  but  be  in 
no  way  blunts  bis  reader’s  faculty. 
Even  such  work  as  that,  however, 
should  find  no  place  in  the  education  of 
growing  minds,  if  only  because  there  is 
no  time  for  it.  It  teaches  nothing  of 
the  progress  of  humanity  on  its  ascent 
from  bestiality  to  divinity.  One  Justi¬ 
fies  the  reading  of  such  work  to  one’s 
self  because  one  has  no  scruple  about 
enjoying  the  comedy  of  human  eccen¬ 
tricities  at  times  when  one  has  taken 
one’s  allowance  of  tragedy  and  serious 
drama,  and  longs  for  simple  relaxation. 
But  if  one  has  in  any  measure  profited 
by  the  experience  of  one’s  own  up 
bringing,  one  is  bound  to  place  these 
things  before  the  eyes  of  a  younger 
generation  in  the  same  light  as  pipes 
and  bottles,  and  other  things  for  which 
“the  time  has  not  come.”  In  all  such 
matters  one  has  to  face  the  gibe  that 
one  is  growing  old  and  out  of  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  young:  that  one  forgets 
one  ever  was  a  boy.  It  is  quite  true, 
we  smoked  on  the  sly,  and  would  have 
experimented  on  the  port,  if  it  had  been 
as  accessible  as  cheap  tobacco;  and  we 
now  in  such  matters  adopt  the  tone  of 
prohibition  and  rebuke,  which  we  our¬ 
selves  resented  in  our  fathers.  We  bow 
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our  heads,  and  own  the  soft  impeach¬ 
ment:  but  we  know  quite  weli,  al¬ 
though  no  younger  generation  will  ever 
believe  it,  that  in  many  questions  the 
limitations  of  youth  and  the  privileges 
of  age  are  at  a  standstill,  the  relations 
of  enquiry  and  prohibition  definitely 
fixed.  We  are  bound  to  pass  on  to  an- 
otlier  generation  the  whips  and  scorns 
of  our  own  salad  days. 

In  the  matter  of  books,  however,  the 
problem  is  different  in  almost  every  as¬ 
pect,  and,  where  it  is  at  all  analogous, 
it  comes  under  precisely  similar  con¬ 
demnation.  The  father  who  allows  his 
son  of  fifteen  to  play  billiards  in  a 
room  full  of  grown-up  men,  who  all 
smoke  and  drink  whiskey  and  water, 
and  sooner  or  later  finds  himself  look¬ 
ing  on  helplessly  as  the  youngster  pro¬ 
duces  his  cigarette  c^e  and  fills  him  a 
tumbler,  is  after  all  showing  a  culpa¬ 
ble  indifference  to  his  son’s  moral  de¬ 
velopment  precisely  analogous  to  the 
criminal  negligence  of  the  mother  who 
takes  no  pains  to  prevent  her  daughter 
of  fifteen  from  reading  a  beastly  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  “Nana,”  or  for  the 
matter  of  that  the  “New  Virtue." 
Every  sane  man,  be  he  never  so  little 
of  a  purist,  must  regret  that  either  one 
or  the  other  should  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  and  responsibility  of  bringing  up 
a  child. 

The  peculiar  difference  of  the  book 
problem  from  the  tobacco  problem  and 
the  wine  problem  lies  in  this,  that  it 
is  almost  entirely  new.  Only  one  gen¬ 
eration  ago— and  far  be  it  from  me  on 
general  principles  to  pose  as  the  fau- 
dator  temporis  acti— the  number  of  pub¬ 
lished  books  was  small;  men  did  not 
face  publication  unless  they  felt  they 
had  that  to  say  which  had  to  be  said; 
publishers  were  more  essentially  schol¬ 
ars  and  gentlemen,  less  fundamentally 
tradesmen;  books  were  dear,  and  people 
wore  not  content  to  purchase  things 
that  passed  away  at  a  reading.  They 
wanted  possessions  for  their  money. 
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Magazines,  “Chambers’s  Journal,” 
“Blackwood,”  and  the  like,  were  high 
in  tone,  highly  instructive  and  anything 
but  common.  In  the  realm  of  juvenile 
literature  Ballantyne  was  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed. 

The  result  of  this  comparatively  lim¬ 
ited  “modern”  literature  and  the  high 
commercial  value  of  books  was,  that 
when  such  new  books  as  a  boy  could 
lay  his  hands  on  were  read,  or  even  be¬ 
fore  he  got  any  new  books  into  bis 
hands  at  all,  he  naturally  turned  to 
such  standard  works  as  were  in  the 
bouse.  Between  the  publication  of  the 
periodic  writings  of  this  or  that  au¬ 
thor  whose  books  interested  this  or  that 
individual,  he  was  driven  to  classics  of 
one  sort  or  another.  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  George  Eliot  and  Shakespeare 
were  read  by  hundreds  who  would  now 
declare  them  tedious,  uneventful  and 
colorless.  It  is  absolutely  futile  to 
challenge  the  truth  of  this  statement; 
for  it  is  intellectually  and  physically 
impossible  for  the  great  mass  of  read¬ 
ers,  who  try  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
fiood  of  modem  publications,  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what  has  gone  before.  In¬ 
deed,  it  has  come  to  this,  that  there 
are  no  periods  between  the  appearance 
of  one  book  and  another  of  the  same 
class.  There  are  published  every  day 
more  books  of  the  merest  “pass-time’^ 
order  than  any  one  could  read,  though 
he  had  no  other  occupation  and  the 
books  required  no  thought  in  the  read¬ 
ing,  which  in  truth  many  of  them  do 
not.  There  were  2,750  novels  published 
in  England  in  1899. 

Neglecting  for  the  time  being  alt 
books  that  are  in  themselves  of  an  un¬ 
desirable  character,  immoral,  profane 
or  morbid,  there  is  yet  the  host  of  books 
from  the  reading  of  which  notbing^ 
comes  to  the  reader  but  a  very  un¬ 
profitable  excitement  as  to  how  the  in¬ 
tentional  confusions  of  the  most  artifi¬ 
cial  of  artificers  are  going  to  be  most 
artificially  solved,  and  who  marries 
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whom.  Even  this  human  source  of  ex¬ 
citement  is  generally  eliminated  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  it  becomes  a  mere 
question  of  whose  trouser  button  was 
found  in  the  mashed  potato,  the  fatal 
clue  that  in  the  end  unmasks  the  harm¬ 
less  necessary  villain  of  the  piece. 

Or,  again,  we  have  the  so-called  “His¬ 
torical  Books”  for  boys;  “so  good  for 
the  boys,  you  know;  teaches  them  a  lot 
of  history;  fosters  patriotism,  etc.,  etc.” 
Such  books  are  possibly  as  harmless  as 
sherbet  in  themselves,  unless  it  be 
harmful  for  the  youth  of  a  country  to 
think  that  every  international  difli- 
culty  that  ever  arose  was  really  settled 
by  the  bravery,  extraordinary  pru¬ 
dence  and  forethought,  and  portentous 
physical  prowess  of  a  young  country¬ 
man  of  their  own,  the  only  son  of  bis 
mother,  and  she  was  a  widow,  whom 
circumstances  forced  into  foreign  ser¬ 
vice.  This  kind  of  thing  is  brought  to 
a  climax  in  the  words  of  that  most 
monotonous  of  writers,  who  has  prob¬ 
ably  done  more  than  any  living  author 
to  unfit  the  minds  of  young  men  for  the 
Study  of  real  history  and  the  apprecia- 
ttion  of  true  romance. 

But  worse  than  any  books  of  any 
kind  are  the  magazines  and  dally  pa¬ 
pers.  They  come  in  their  thousands, 
the  magazines  once  a  month,  to  upset 
such  little  equilibrium  as  a  young  mind 
can  have  acquired  in  the  brief  period 
of  respite.  For  the  two  days  succeed¬ 
ing  their  issue  nothing  is  done,  till  the 
magazines  are  mastered  with  a  thor¬ 
oughness  that  is  never  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  pure  literature,  or.  Indeed, 
of  any  real  learning. 

Here,  again,  one  is  frequently  told 
that  the  magazines  instil  a  good  deal 
of  knowledge  by  stealth,  as  it  were. 
That  is  at  least  a  doubtful  contention, 
and  the  real  probability  is,  that  the 
reading  of  such  “wares  of  Autolycus” 
is  a  process  of  intemperately  imbibing 
the  events  of  each  of  the  many  short 
»of  long  stories  in  the  course  of  which  it 


is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  ex¬ 
tend  one’s  knowledge  of  God  or  man, 
or  to  experience  any  pleasure  from  the 
form  or  style  of  workmanship.  One 
takes  in  the  matter  more  or  less  accu¬ 
rately,  deliberately  blinding  one’s  self 
to  tlie  crudities  of  style  and  workman- 
sliip,  and  substituting  a  spurious  ex¬ 
citement  and  anxiety  for  the  pleasure 
and  Interest  which  a  trained  Intellect 
would  derive  from  the  contemplation 
of  any  real  work  of  art,  be  the  subject 
what  it  may.  These  things  may  be 
ranked  as  the  surface-drainage  of  the 
literary  talent,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
day;  for  the  pleasure  of  the  moment 
they  are  ephemeral  in  essence,  and  take 
no  place  in  the  permanent  adornment 
of  a  human  Intellect. 

The  reading  in  this  slipshod  way  of 
such  an  infinite  multiplication  of  shal¬ 
low  writings  may  be  compared  to  in¬ 
discriminate  catching  of  any  and  every 
butterfly  by  a  thoughtless  child.  The 
true  collector  catches,  as  far  as  he  can, 
what  he  requires  to  enlarge  his  knowl¬ 
edge;  he  examines  the  detail  of  struct¬ 
ure  and  variation;  what  he  does  not  re¬ 
quire  for  his  collection  he  lets  go  un¬ 
scathed;  what  he  has  already  seen  in 
all  its  varieties  he  refuses  to  catch  at 
all.  if  he  recognizes  it  as  such.  But 
what  should  we  think  of  the  collector 
who  filled  up  his  cabinet  with  larger 
or  smaller  specimens  of  the  commoner 
and  less  exquisitely  beautiful  varieties, 
leaving  no  room  for  the  rarer  and  more 
intrinsically  beautiful  ones,  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  care  about  the  trouble 
of  enlarging  his  field  of  research?  Is 
he  perceptibly  better  than  the  child 
that  does  not  collect  at  all,  but  only 
catches  for  the  fun  of  the  catching? 

It  Is  here  that  the  destructiveness  of 
the  Magazine  literature  comes  in  In  full 
force,  especially  for  the  young.  The 
mind  becomes  satisfied  with  a  very  low 
standard  of  art,  and  a  very  physical 
species  of  pleasurable  excitement,  and 
it  Is  perfectly  content  never  to  look  into 
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a  book  for  any  higher  pleasure.  Scott, 
Thackeray,  Lytton,  and  all  the  host  of 
those  who  have  made  for  English  the 
name  of  “the  language  of  the  novel,” 
who  are  translated  into  every  modern 
language  and  read  abroad  more  than  at 
home,  become  mere  names.  Their 
works  stand  unopened  on  the  shelves 
where  the  enthusiasm  of  a  past,  or  the 
respectability  of  a  present,  generation 
lias  put  them.  And  it  seems  to  be  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
the  reading  of  short  stories.  Involving 
no  effort  to  retain  their  links  and  ele¬ 
ments  of  structure,  inartistic  in  form, 
unw’holesome  in  sentiment  and  often 
ugly  in  conception,  is  the  cause  why 
tlie  large  majority  of  young  people 
read  no  good  books. 

The  effect  of  desultory  and  aimless 
skimming  of  a  thousand  things  in  mag¬ 
azines  is  as  important  as  one  would 
expect  to  find  the  abuse  of  so  wonder¬ 
ful  a  thing  as  we  know  a  printed  book 
to  be.  It  is  destructive  of  Individuality 
of  character,  of  personality  in  relation 
to  occupation,  and  of  the  power  of 
reading,  marking  and  digesting  what 
great  men  have  thought  upon  great 
questions  of  cosmopolitan  interest 
One  is  involuntarily  reminded  of  the 
words  put  by  Charles  Reade  into  the 
mouth  of  the  father  of  Erasmus,  when 
speaking  to  the  owners  of  the  first 
printing  press  he  had  ever  seen.  “My 
sons,  you  carry  here  the  very  wings  of 
knowledge.  Oh,  never  abuse  this  great 
craft  Print  no  ill  books;  they  would 
fly  abroad  countless  as  locusts,  and  lay 
waste  men’s  souls.” 

How  one  is  to  teach  the  young  to 
avoid  the  infection  with  this  vicious 
Iiabit  of  reading  only  what  can  be  read 
carelessly,  and  with  immediate  positive 
results  in  the  way  of  excitement,  is  the 
problem  that  home,  school  and  church 
ought  to  set  themselves  to  solve. 

A  person  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing  great  pictures  may  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  pretty  machine  work 


which  advertising  enterprise  spreads 
abroad;  he  is  at  all  events  not  likely  to 
become  blunted  in  his  sense  of  the 
really  beautiful  by  it  In  all  probabil¬ 
ity  be  will  feel,  and  in  a  measure  un¬ 
derstand,  the  first  masterpiece  of  paint¬ 
ing  that  he  sees  all  the  better  for  the 
training  of  poster  and  leaflet  At  all 
events  public  control  has  so  far  made 
it  impossible  for  his  mind  to  be  warped 
and  his  morality  undermined  by  the 
contemplation  of  endless  cheap  pre¬ 
sentments  of  what  is  aesthetically  and 
morally  bad.  Also  the  amount  of  effort 
required  from  the  individual  who  is  be¬ 
ing  Impressed  by  a  great  picture  is  in¬ 
finitely  small,  compared  with  that  re¬ 
quired  from  the  young  mind  which 
starts  on  any  book  involving  higher 
ideals  or  more  complex  reasoning. 

The  so-called  teaching  of  literature 
in  our  schools,  except  perhaps  in  the 
best  of  girls’  schools— and  it  should  al¬ 
ways  be  remembered  that  a  girl  has 
positive  and  negative  opportunities 
such  as  are  vouchsafed  to  few  boys— is 
not  likely  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
strengthening  a  young  mind,  or  train¬ 
ing  it  to  fight  the  evil  that  makes  itself 
prominent  on  every  bookstall  in  the 
country,  and  is  countenanced,  in  all  the 
blissful  Ignorance  of  respectability,  by 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  well- 
meaning  parents. 

Reading  a  play  of  Shakespeare  Is 
good  in  Itself;  but  making  boys,  who 
are  by  nature  Inclined  to  read  what 
gives  no  trouble  to  understand,  and  not 
to  read  what  will  not  bear  skimming, 
learn  such  a  play,  write  notes  on  it,  and 
paraphrase  it  in  a  language  they  can 
understand,  that  is  another  matter. 
One  boy  in  twenty  is  possibly  started 
on  a  new  line  of  pleasure  and  profit  by 
the  process;  but  the  probability  is,  that 
he  would  have  come  to  It  sooner  or 
later  in  any  case.  As  for  the  other 
nineteen,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  does 
not  forever  place  Shakespeare  on  the 
shelf  of  school-books,  and  cause  him  to 
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be  left  there  with  the  other  prineipia 
of  school  suffering.  And  if  this  is  so 
with  Shakespeare,  what  must  be  the 
schoolboy’s  attitude  towards  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  one  authors  of  all  ages,  whose 
birthdays,  deathdays  and  lists  of 
works,  probably  with  the  added  com¬ 
plication  of  chronological  order  on  in¬ 
ternal  evidence,  he  has  had  to  cram  and 
disgorge,  with  no  further  pleasure  to 
the  student  than  could  be  derived  from 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  certainly 
dead,  and  will  write  no  more  books? 
Yet  it  must  be  by  some  form  of  direct 
teaching  that  young  minds  are  brought 
to  a  true  appreciation  of  such  books  as 
fulfil  their  proper  mission— that  is  to 
say,  books  which  give  man  an  insight 
into  the  things  that  are  human,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  things  that  are  merely  in¬ 
cidental  to  human  frailty.  There  is  no 
lack  of  evidence  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  food  that  feeds  the  mind,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  food  that  feeds  the 
body.  We  see  the  result  of  worthless 
books  in  acute  form  in  the  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum  and  the  police  court;  the  feeble  In¬ 
tellect,  unhinged  by  the  morbid  Intro¬ 
spections  of  the  problem  novel,  or  the 
feeble  character,  thrown  off  its  moral 
balance  by  the  criminal  heroics  of  the 
penny  novelette. 

But  these  concrete  instances  apart, 
we  can,  by  looking  for  it,  see  It  in  an 
Insidious  and  not  altogether  obvious 
form,  in  the  apathy  and  irresolution  of 
the  fin  de  sidcle  boy  in  regard  to  any  and 
every  problem  higher  than  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  All  England  Team.  In¬ 
deed  it  does  not  seem  far-fetched  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  the  disintegrating  force  of 
short  stories  and  highly-colored  but 
shallow  articles,  on  an  endless  variety 
of  subjects,  the  very  considerable  indif¬ 
ference  with  which  the  youth  of  to¬ 
day  so  often  leaves  it  to  his  parents  to 
evolve  for  him  a  career  in  life,  and  In 
so  many  cases  only  awakens  to  the  de¬ 
sire  to  do  one  definite  thing  at  a  far 
later  period  of  bis  life  than  the  genera¬ 


tion  who  knew  not  magazines.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  it  should  be  so. 
A  book  in  the  days  of  careful  writing, 
careful  acceptance  by  the  publisher, 
and  careful  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  buyer,  generally  tended  in  one 
direction  only.  The  slightest  bias  in  a 
mind  towards  one  direction  or  another 
affected  the  choice  of  the  few  books  a 
young  person  acquired  for  a  possession. 
These  in  their  turn  nurtured  and 
strengthened  the  natural  bent  of  their 
owner’s  mind;  he  read  them  many 
times  and  found  in  them  decided  color 
and  outline.  They  strengthened  the 
tone  of  his  thought  and  cleared  the  per¬ 
spective  of  his  view.  But  the  endless 
procession  of  magazines  keeps  all  sub¬ 
jects  in  kaleidoscopic  motion  before  the 
unstable  mind  of  youth,  making  it 
dabbler  in  all  things  and  enthusiast  for 
none. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
stuff  that  is  easy  to  take  in,  because  it 
is  so  sloppy  and  empty  of  nourishment, 
naturally  acts  in  a  manner  detrimental 
to  the  general  development  of  the  in¬ 
tellect.  But  at  the  same  time  it  stodges 
the  mind,  and  weakens  the  appetite 
for,  and  power  of  attacking,  more  solid 
food. 

Coupled  with  this  light  reading  of 
merely  sensational  stuff,  there  is  the 
positive  vice  of  devoting  study  and 
thought  to  the  chronicles  of  sport 
Truly  it  is  a  good  thing  to  play  games, 
and  not  a  bad  thing  to  look  on  at 
games  played  in  a  spirit  of  play.  But 
it  Is  an  utterly  unworthy  thing  to  spend 
one’s  time  and  energy  in  reading  about 
games  into  which  the  element  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  has  so  ruthlessly  Intruded. 
IIow  is  any  one  to  retain  any  faculty 
for  appreciating  all  that  is  best  In  the 
form  and  thought  of  a  great  book,  if 
for  his  natural  recreation  and  interest 
he  is  content  with  the  records  of  other 
people’s  runs  and  goals,  written  in  the 
style  of  the  sporting  columns  of  the 
daily  evening  press. 
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If  this  were  a  more  boyish  phase  one 
would  smile  at  the  serious  study  de¬ 
voted  to  such  paltry  interests,  hoping 
to  see  it  transferred  to  more  enduring 
ones  later  on.  But  it  is  not  so.  Go  into 
any  public  reading-room  and  pick  up 
the  paper  as  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  has  left  it,  look  at 
the  records  of  any  public  library,  or  in¬ 
deed  listen  to  the  conversation  of  an 
average  coliection  of  not  unintelligent 
young  men.  Magazines,  the  sporting 
columns  of  the  dally  papers  and  a  pe¬ 
riodic  visit  to  the  music-halls,  will  fully 
equip  any  one  for  his  share  in  the  con¬ 
versation. 

The  man  who  now  ventures  to 
inquire  whether  by  chance  any  one  has 
read  “One  of  our  Conquerors,”  or, 
should  his  courage  run  to  it,  recall  a 
story  of  Balzac  as  furnishing  the 
framework  of  some  popular  work  of 
the  day,  may  be  fairly  sure  to  find  him¬ 
self  rated  as  a  conceited  coxcomb  and 
a  dull  fellow,  unless  people  have  been 
previously  warned  that  they  are  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  very  distinguished  man, 
and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  not 
such  a  fool  as  he  looks.  This  is  a  pessi¬ 
mistic  view  of  the  situation,  no  doubt; 
but  in  calling  for  any  reform  one  does 
well  to  emphasize  the  extent  of  failure 
in  the  hitherto  prevailing  systems,  stop¬ 
ping  short  only  at  anything  that  may 
be  challenged  as  false  in  principle  or 
detail.  The  writer  ventures  to  think 
that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  excep¬ 
tional  men,  or  exceptional  societies,  he 
has  not  exaggerated  the  urgency  of  the 
call  for  improvement  in  the  training 
of  young  minds  to  value  and  cherish 
good  books. 

One  can  no  more  limit  what  is  ob¬ 
tainable  after  a  certain  age.  in  these 
days  of  journalistic  and  editorial  enter¬ 
prise,  than  one  can  filter  all  disease 
germs  out  of  the  natural  atmosphere. 
But  it  ought  to  be  possible  so  to  nour¬ 
ish  the  growing  mind,  and  build  up  its 
defensive  forces,  as  to  enable  it  to  re¬ 


pel  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  the 
magazine.  Just  as  a  healthy  system  re¬ 
pels  the  omnipresent  factors  of  disease 
and  corruption  of  the  body. 

It  may  be  that  this  is  not  the  work 
of  the  class-room  at  all,  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  where  a  teacher’s  own  lit¬ 
erary  faculty  and  enthusiasm  sows  a 
seed  that  germinates  faster  than  exter¬ 
nal  weeds.  It  may  be  that  it  is  within 
the  scope  of  voluntary  literary  associa¬ 
tions  to  arrest  the  degeneration  of 
thinking  individuals  into  monotonous 
multiples  of  a  thoughtless  unit:  an  ob¬ 
ject  surely  worthy  of  profound  and 
anxious  consideration.  Or  it  may  be 
that  such  a  mission  lies  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  pulpit  or  the  stage,  not  be¬ 
low  the  dignity  of  the  one,  nor  above 
the  capabilities  of  the  other.  The  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  it  is  a  divided  duty,  fall¬ 
ing  for  different  characters  to  different 
agencies.  But  in  so  far  as  it  immedi¬ 
ately  applies  to  the  very  young  it  pri¬ 
marily  rests  with  the  parent  and  the 
schoolmaster,  and  it  ought  to  be  their 
care,  that  young  minds  are  not  exposed 
to  the  evil  influences  of  ugly,  morbid 
and  sensational  conceptions. 

During  the  possible  period  of  hedg¬ 
ing  in,  which  must  under  modern  con¬ 
ditions  of  necessity  be  brief,  every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  create  a  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  of  mind.  Teachers  and 
mothers  should  read  to  their  children, 
and  see  that  they  read  good  books  for 
themselves,  if  need  be,  rewarding  for 
a  clear  reproduction  of  the  sense  of  any 
good  book,  never  punishing  for  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  understand,  at  first  hearing  or 
reading,  that  which  involves  a  new 
form  of  mental  effort.  Too  much  read¬ 
ing  Is  perhaps  the  most  important 
thing  to  check.  Reading,  with  some 
young  people,  becomes  a  habit,  pure 
and  simple,  and  they  do  not  in  the  least 
care  what  it  is  they  read.  Such  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  be  stopped  whenever 
they  are  found  reading  anything  waste¬ 
ful  of  brain  and  eye,  or  unfitted  for 
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tbeir  ag&  This  all  means  time  and  at  stake,  and  It  is  criminal  Xolly  to  im- 
trouble;  and  that  is  the  very  point  A  agine  that  anything  but  a  great  effort 
great  reform  is  needed,  great  issues  are  will  avail.  E.  7.  Weiase, 
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A  NIGHT’S  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  PEARL  RIVER. 

Life  in  Canton  with  its  memories  of  “piracies,”  these  episodes  were  most 
East  Indiamen  and  “seventy-fours;”  unprofessionally  free  from  violence 
its  aroma  of  cumquots  and  matting;  its  where  no  resistance  was  offered,  and 
traditions  of  adventure,  from  pirate  that  similar  attacks  on  foreign  house- 
and  typhoon;  its  whole  past,  in  fact,  boats  well  known  to  carry  no  cargo  but 
as  far  as  we  have  taken  part  in  it,  loaded  guns  might  be  safely  left  out 
mellowed  in  the  perspective  of  nearly  of  consideration, 
a  century,  loses  much  of  this  romance  It  was  under  such  conditions  that  a 
on  work-a-day  acquaintance.  party  of  four  jolly  bachelors,  consist- 

The  foreign  settlement  is  undeniably  ing  of  the  Dutch  consul,  two  Swiss 
ci'ainped— the  social  life  proportion-  merchants  and  a  young  Englishman, 
ately  narrow.  Discomfort  in  the  shape  left  Shameen  on  the  26th  of  January, 
of  exhausting  heat  and  annoying  if  in-  on  pleasure  bent, 
teresting  hosts  of  Anopheles  is  an  ever-  Their  house-boat  w'as  of  the  usual 
present  fact;  whilei  the  intellectual  re-  type,  containing  two  cabins,  a  lava- 
freshment  of  pictures,  music  and  the  tory,  cook-house,  etc.,  and  propelled  by 
stimulating  contact  of  crowds  is  no  man-power— t.  c.,  by  twelve  coolies 
more  than  a  vision  of  that  future  working  on  the  treadmill  known  ns  a 
framed  in  the  exile’s  formula,  “When  “stern-wheel.”  The  action  of  it  is  that 
I  go  home!”  of  the  mill-wheel  reversed;  for  instead 

A  welcome  resource  has  conse-  of  the  stream  catching  the  wheel- 
quently  been  found  in  week-end  house-  blades,  it  is  here  the  wheel  that 
boat  outings,  whether  for  sport  or  worked  from  within,  grips  the  water, 
mere  loafing.  The  sole  object,  in  real-  With  youth  (released  from  tele- 
Ity,  has  been  “to  get  away  from  grams  and  invoices)  at  the  prow— if 
Shameen,”  the  “sandbank”  of  some  not  exactly  with  pleasure  at  the  helm— 
fifty-five  acres  on  which  foreigners  the  start  is  made  this  Saturday  after- 
live,  almost  as  cribbed  and  confined—  noon  in  fine-weather  spirits.  As  the 
not  to  say  cabined— as  on  a  mail-  house-boat,  under  wheel  and  sail, 
steamer.  works  her  way  through  the  shipping. 

In  spite  of  reported  disturbances  up-  and  Shameen  drops  gradually  Into  the 
river  these  trips  have  never  been  distance,  the  prospects  of  a  long  day 
abandoned.  For  while  it  has  been  a  after  snipe  and  woodcock  commence 
point  for  academic  discussion  whether  to  occupy  the  mental  foreground;  and 
the  term  “piracy”  did  or  did  not  apply  cares  of  silk-inspection  are  relegated 
to  the  frequent  attacks  by  river-  to  the  far-off  Monday  morning  when, 
thieves  on  native  launches  and  junks  burnt  by  breeze  and  sun  and  with  vi- 
(in  insignificant  proportion,  after  all,  tality  wound  up  for  another  week’s 
to  the  daily  volume  of  Delta  trafllc),  work,  the  wanderers  must  return. 

It  has  been  generally  agreed  that,  if  The  river-banks  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity  of  Canton  are  low  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  though  the  fleets  of  strange 
craft  which  crowd  the  reaches— 
sometimes  nearly  a  mile  across— fully 
make  up  for  other  lack  of  picturesque¬ 
ness.  Nowhere  is  the  contrast  of  East 
and  West  more  sharply  drawn.  In 
the  Shameen  anchorage  lie  foreign 
-warships  of  a  variety  of  modem  types. 
The  leviathan  United  States  monitor, 
with  her  four  grim  12-inch  and  10-inch 
guns,  the  razor-keeled  German  tor¬ 
pedo-boat,  “S  91,”  who  could  boast  of 
her  thirty-flve  knots  over  the  meas¬ 
ured  mile— but  doesn't;  and  the  tiny 
French  and  British  river-gunboats,  the 
Argus  and  Vigilante,  the  Sandpiper 
and  Robin— represent  an  acme  of  com- 
bntiveness  and  light  draught.  Farther 
out,  across  the  harbor,  are  the  ocean 
steamers,  whose  hungry  black  hulls  re¬ 
duce  the  native  cargo-boats  to  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  cockle-shells. 

.\nd,  slipping  past  all  these,  by  sheer 
de.vterlty  applied  to  most  rudimentary 
means,  come  the  hundreds,  nay,  the 
thousands,  of  old-world  craft  that 
make  the  Pearl  river  such  a  living, 
teeming  thoroughfare.  Caravel  junks, 
in  which  Columbus  might  have  sailed; 
“slipper-boats”  and  “snake-boats;” 
“dug-outs”  and  “duck-boats;”  “flower- 
boats”  and  “salt-boats;”  “wood-boats” 
and  “silk-boats;”  “sampans,”  “stern- 
wheelers”  and  rafts — each  kind  easily 
distinguishable  by  its  especial  build. 
.\nd  as  one  notes  the  scores  of  peering 
faces,  one  cannot  help  wondering  to 
which  -world— the  Old  or  New— the 
o///cr  appears  an  object  of  greater 
quaintness  and  curiosity.  To  the  Old, 
perhaps;  to  which  the  New  must 
come  as  such  an  unheralded  surprise. 

To  return  to  the  Helvetia.  The  days 
are  short,  and  the  cabin  lamps  are 
soon  lighted  on  a  cosy  interior  of  gun- 
cases,  sun-hats  and  the  fourfold  para¬ 
phernalia  of  such  an  expedition.  A 
discussion  as  to  the  morrow’s  chances, 
in  a  district  little  shot  over,  and  the 


eternal  argument  as  to  whether  manv 
No.  8  pellets,  or  feir  of  the  heavier  No^ 
6’s,  are  more  likely  to  bring  down  a 
hard-flying  pigeon,  span  the  interval 
before  dinner. 

As  usual,  that  repast  is  an  “eye- 
opener”  to  any  one  unacquainted  with 
the  powers  of  the  “handy-man”  in 
China.  From  the  smoky  little  box  in 
the  stern,  as  from  a  conjuror’s  hat,  ap¬ 
pear  in  succession  half-a-dozen  dishes, 
of  which  the  returning  Nlmrods’  appe¬ 
tites  would  be  more  worthy  than  are 
their  present  ones. 

While  the  table  is  being  cleared  for 
whist,  the  defensive  armament  of  the 
boat  is  looked  to.  It  consists  of  a 
couple  of  Winchester  repeaters,  a 
Mauser  pistol,  and  a  revolver— one 
-weapon  each.  These  are  now  loaded— 
a  precaution  which  our  four  musket¬ 
eers  have  always  held  by.  In  spite  of 
jeers  from  lighthearted  friends  who 
wax  witty  over  what  they  are  pleased 
to  describe  as  setting  out,  armed  cop- 
d-pie,  to  the  attack  of  paddy-birds  and 
water-rats.  The  reply  has  alw'ays  been 
that  though  1000  to  1  may  perhaps 
safely  be  betted  that  there  will  be  no 
need  of  arms,  yet  the  small  amount  of 
trouble  Involved  makes  It  -w’ortb  while 
to  take  that  odd  chance  into  account. 
So  the  rifles  and  revolvers  are  regu¬ 
larly  brought  on  board,  and,  -with  sol¬ 
dier-like  routine,  always  loaded  after 
dinner. 

When  a  rubber  or  two  have  been 
played,  and  the  beds  are  made  up,  four 
“night-caps”  are  passed  round;  for  the 
golden  Scotch  appeals  to  all,  Hollander 
and  Schweizer  alike!  Then  for  a  last 
look  round  before  turning  in. 

Not  a  sound  comes  from  the  black 
depths  of  the  night  save  the  dull, 
rhythmical  blow  of  the  wheel-blades 
on  the  water;  the  whoop  of  a  Scops 
owl  startled  from  his  perch  In  a  lichee- 
tree  by  the  passing  ripple;  and,  far 
away,  the  throb  of  a  guard-boat  drum. 
The  villages  in  the  back-country  sleep 
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—mystical  and  silent.  The  stars  are 
out,  but  no  more  than  sufSce  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  black  smudge  of  bank  and 
trees.  From  his  post  at  the  helm,  Ah 
Lung,  the  head  boatman— thirty  years 
in  foreign  service— answers  a  hail. 
All’s  well,  and  it’s  time  to  turn  in. 
“Good  night,  Ah  Lung!”  “Goo-nl, 
sah!”  comes  back  through  the  dark¬ 
ness.  And  so,  to  bed! 

The  destination  will  be  reached  by 
four  in  the  morning,  and  a  long  night’s 
rest  will  conduce  to  straight  shooting 
to-morrow.  “I  iciH  hold  well  in  front!” 
is  the  last  reflection  as  Sleep  presses 
her  cool  Angers  over  unresisting  eye¬ 
lids.  Then  the  cabin  too  becomes  si¬ 
lent,  with  only  a  flicker  from  the  dim 
lamp  reflected  on  one  upturned  face. 
And  so,  pleasant  dreams! 

The  boat  continues  her  way  through 
the  darkness  till  1:30;  our  friends 
sleeping;  the  shivering  coolies  reliev¬ 
ing  each  other  on  the  wheel;  and  the 
steersman  yawning  wearily  as  he 
peers  into  the  blackness  ahead,  screw¬ 
ing  up  his  wrinkled  eyes  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  separate  bank  from  shadow. 

Suddenly  into  the  sleepers’  dreams  is 
W'oven  a  deafening  volley  of  reports. 
Bang!  bang!  bang!  bang!  from  either 
side.  “Fire-crackers  at  some  village 
ceremony”  is  the  flrst  half-awakened 
thought.  But  they  are  too  loud;  and 
as  the  brain  leaps  to  full  conscious¬ 
ness,  the  crash  of  bullets  splintering 
wood-shutters,  and  the  Jingle  of  bro¬ 
ken  window-panes,  force  themselves 
on  the  attention.  Then,  with  a  shock 
which  makes  the  heart  stand  still,  the 
bravest  realizes  that  this  is  neither 
fancy  nor  false  alarm;  that  bullets  are 
tearing  through  the  panels  and 
whistling  their  message  in  the  ear; 
that,  in  fact,  “The  Thing  that 
Couldn’t”  has  occurred,  and  a  foreign 
house-boat  is,  in  deadly  earnest,  being 
attacked  by  pirates.  The  blood-chill¬ 
ing  yells  which  accompany  the  shots 
leave  small  room  for  doubt.  How  many 


the  attackers  may  be,  there  is  no  time 
to  Judge.  How  near,  can  only  be 
guessed  from  the  terriflc  noise,  and 
that  seems  close  at  hand! 

Now  is  the  opportunity  for  that 
“two-o’clock-ln-the-mornlng”  courage 
of  which  we  have  Jested.  No  loud- 
spoken  counterfeit  will  here  avail;  for 
life  and  death  themselves  are  flghting 
for  the  possession  of  those  gleaming 
rifle  barrels. 

The  flrst  to  act  is  the  Dutch  consul, 
who,  from  his  mattress  on  the  floor 

shouts  to  the  Englishman,  “H - , 

get  your  rifle?”  Then  these  two— the 
bullets  humming  and  spattering  all 
around — throw  themselves  flat  down 
in  a  position  to  command  the  entrance. 
And  it  is  well  they  do  so,  for  almost 
immediately  the  door  bursts  open,  and 
—a  sight  they  will  long  remember— the 
pirate  leader  appears,  framed  in  the 
doorway.  He  hurls  in  a  flaming  ball 
of  oil-soaked  cotton,  but  as  he  does  so 
both  Winchesters  flash,  and.  throwing 
up  his  arms,  he  collapses  into  the 
darkness. 

The  so-called  “stluk-pot”  has,  how¬ 
ever,  set  fire  to  some  bedding,  and  the 
first  necessity  is  to  extinguish  the 
flames.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  Swiss 
gentlemen  has  rushed  forward  in 
search  of  his  Mauser,  receiving  as  he 
does  so  a  shot  through  the  thigh  and 
one  through  the  heel  of  the  other  leg. 
But,  fearing  explosives  may  be  inside, 
he  bravely  seizes  the  burning  mass  and 
throws  it  out  of  a  window.  It  falls, 
harmlessly  spluttering,  into  the 
water;  and  this  danger  is  warded  off. 
But  at  the  same  time  a  glow  is  noticed 
through  the  splintered  Venetians, 
showing  that  the  house-boat  has  been 
set  on  fire  outside. 

While  these  things  are  being  enacted, 
the  fourth  member  of  the  party  has 
slipped  back  his  bunk  shutter,  and  is 
emptying  his  revolver  into  a  snake- 
boat  close  alongside  and  crowded 
with  pirates.  The  Chinese  declared 
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afterwards  that  two  of  the  assailants 
fell  to  these  shots. 

Then  a  lull  ensues,  broken  again  by 
a  volley,  but  apparently  not  at  such 
close  quarters.  Then  all  Is  still. 
Crouching  in  the  dark,  with  fingers  on 
trigger  and  ears  straining  for  the 
splash  of  an  approaching  paddle  or  the 
click  of  a  pistol-hammer,  the  four 
white  men  await  a  fresh  attack.  They 
have  fortunately  reserved  some  am- 
iiiuuition,  feeling  sure  another  rush 
will  be  made. 

An  eternity  of  seconds  passes  before 
the  spell  Is  broken— this  time  by  the 
thud  and  clank  of  the  Helvetia’s 
wheel.  The  boat  is  again  moving,  and 
the  fearful  conclusion  bursts  upon 
them  that  the  pirates  are  in  possession 
and  are  working  her  to  some  lonely 
spot  more  convenient  for  attack  and 
eventual  butchery. 

This  agony  of  suspense  lasts  some 
minutes,  no  one  daring  to  strike  a 
light,  and  thereby  present  an  easy  tar¬ 
get  through  the  bullet-torn  windows— 
even  though  it  is  now  known  that  two 
of  their  number  are  badly  hit,  and  are 
losing  much  blood  for  want  of  assist¬ 
ance.  (For  it  is  only  after  the  firing 
on  both  sides  has  died  away  that  the 
second  Swiss  gentleman  mentions  that 
he  has  been  shot  through  the  arm.) 
With  set  teeth  and  braced  muscles  the 
defenders  await  eventualities. 

After  a  time,  however— hours  to 
them!— the  boat  stops  again,  and,  re¬ 
connoitring  cautiously,  they  happily 
discover  she  has  been  brought  by  their 
own  coolies  alongside  a  Chinese  patrol- 
boat,  which,  by  the  way,  has  lain 
within  earshot  of  the  whole  affair. 

The  re-lighting  of  the  lamps  reveals 
a  scene  of  horrible  disorder:  smashed 
glass  and  wood-splinters  strew  the 
blood-soaked  fioor.  Blanketi^  charred 
and  stained,  lie  thrown  hec^||/id  there; 
and  the  ghastly  faces  oT  the  two 
wounded  Swiss,  who  struggle  man¬ 
fully  to  control  their  groans,  call  for 


help  more  eloquently  than  words— 

1th  the  nearest  doctor  eighteen  miles 
away ! 

The  cabins  are  riddled  with  bullet- 
holes,  and,  curiously  enough,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mauser  shells  of  latest  pattern 
picked  up  on  deck,  old  copper  cash, 
broken  china  and  scrap  iron — dis¬ 
charged  from  blunderbusses— are 
found  embedded  in  the  woodwork. 

Next,  the  boatman  is  discovered,  a 
huddled  heap,  shot  through  the  shoul¬ 
der  and  bleeding  profusely.  The  “boy” 
too  has  been  hit  by  a  spent  bullet  near 
the  spine,  and  lies  in  a  state  of  moral 
and  physical  collapse. 

The  uninjured  couple— Dutchman 
and  Britisher— now  stand  by  each 
other  throughout  the  night,  bandaging 
the  wounded  and  trying  to  keep  their 
pulses  strong  with  brandy  and  beaten 
eggs.  This  amateur  bandaging  re¬ 
quires  much  readjustment,  but  with 
the  wounded  foreigners  it  is  eventually 
successful,  though  they  remain,  of 
course,  extremely  weak  and  in  great 
pain.  But  the  old  boatman’s  case  is 
worse.  An  artery  has  been  severed 
and  the  bleeding  is  very  difllcult  to 
check.  He  complains  of  cold,  and  of 
great  aching  in  his  shattered  arm.  An 
ulster  is  given  up  to  him,  and  frequent 
attention;  but  his  symptoms  are  grave. 
Never  was  dawn  more  longed  for! 

But  it  comes  at  last,  and  the  return 
journey  to  Canton  is  at  once  com¬ 
menced.  With  great  good  luck  a 
launch  is  met  with  soon  after,  and  her 
attention  attracted  by  a  handy  little 
pocket-siren.  She  is  soon  steaming 
back  full  speed,  with  the  house-boat 
in  tow.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  the 
delay  in  obtaining  medical  assistance 
might  have  had  more  fatal  conse¬ 
quences. 

By  the  full  light  of  day  it  is  now 
seen  that  roof  and  sail  have  been 
partly  burned,  and  shutters  blackened 
with  gunpowder.  The  rifle-muzzles 
must  in  some  cases  have  been  thrust 
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against  the  very  woodwork.  The 
coolies,  recovered  from  their  fright, 
reiK)rt  that  the  pirates  were  seen  to  ap¬ 
proach  in  three  snake-boats— long 
canoes— lighted  by  torches,  and  to  at¬ 
tack  simultaneously  from  ahead  and 
on  both  quarters.  They  say  that  Ah 
Lung  called  out  that  foreigners  were 
on  board;  but  the  warning  was  appar¬ 
ently  an  old  trick  practised  by  native 
boats,  and  had  no  effect  except  to  draw 
the  pirates’  fire— Ah  Lung  being  hit  by 
one  of  the  first  shots. 

About  half-past  nine  the  poor  old 
man,  who  has  meanwhile  been  affec¬ 
tionately  tended  by  his  Chinese  mates, 
is  evidently  sinking,  and  almost  with¬ 
in  sight  of  home,  he  dies. 

At  ten  o’clock,  in  the  soft  morning 

Blackwood’*  Magazine. 


light,  Shameen  is  sighted— a  tree- 
crowned  islet,  circled  with  glistening 
warships. 

What  contrasts  there  are  in  the 
lights  and  shades  of  life!  how  deep  and 
how  abrupt!  The  house-boat,  with  her 
load  of  dead  and  wounded,  crawling 
towards  the  landing-steps  on  this 
quiet  Sunday  morning;  the  terror  of  the 
past  night  stamped  in  her  charred  and 
splintered  woodwork,  and  her  trim 
cabin  now  smeared  with  half-dried 
l)lood— returning  to  find  the  world  of 
yesterday  unconscious  of  last  night’s 
tragedy;  the  German  vessels  gay  with 
bunting  in  honor  of  the  Kaiser’s  birth¬ 
day;  H.  M.  S.  Lizard  with  w’hite  en- 
s’gn  drooping  at  half-mast  in  sorrow 
for  her  Queen. 


REVIVAL  OF  IRISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 


It  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  lend 
any  help  towards  the  effort  which  so 
many  of  my  countrymen  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  to  promote  something  like  a  revi¬ 
val  of  Irish  literature  and  the  Irish  lan¬ 
guage.  Indeed,  I  have  to  confess  that 
I  am  one  of  the  many  Irishmen  en¬ 
gaged  in  literary  occupations  who  can¬ 
not  speak  or  read  the  language  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  who  know  only  at  second 
hand  anything  about  Irish  literature. 
But  I  have  always  from  my  very  early 
days  felt  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
have  long  been  hopeful  that  some  such 
effort  might  be  made  as  that  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  taking  of  late  an 
organized  form.  During  my  boyhood 
the  infiuence  of  Thomas  Davis,  Charles 
Gavan  Duffy,  Clarance  Mangan  and 
many  others  brought  a  stirring  among 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  whom  1 
knew  for  a  study  of  genuine  Irish  lit¬ 
erature,  just  as  some  of  the  poems  of 
Thomas  Moore  had  done  for  an  earlier 


generation.  Owing  to  many  causes 
nothing  very  definite  or  practical  came 
of  the  impulse  just  then,  but  I  think  its 
infiuence  never  wholly  faded  since  that 
time,  and  may  be  said  to  have  found 
new  expression  in  the  more  direct  and 
determined  organization  of  the  present 
day.  I  suppose  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
by  any  one  now  that  Ireland  has  a  na¬ 
tional  literature  which  belongs  directly 
to  her  history,  her  traditions,  her  soil 
and  her  atmosphere,  and  owes  nothing 
of  its  growth  to  the  infiuence  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  consideration  of  the  various 
causes  which  during  so  many  genera¬ 
tions  and  even  centuries  combined  to 
bring  about  the  almost  total  neglect 
and  for  a  time  the  actual  suppression 
of  Ireland’s  ancient  literature.  We 
have  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  the 
world’s  history  when  the  Anglo-Saxon 
himself  may  be  expected  to  feel  a  gen- 
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ulne  interest  In  every  effort  to  bring 
into  the  light  of  day  the  buried  treas¬ 
ures  of  Irish  poetry,  romance  and  his¬ 
tory.  The  most  casual  stranger  visit¬ 
ing  Ireland,  if  only  he  have  a  mind  and 
heart  open  to  artistic  impression,  must 
see  in  the  ruined  castles  and  abbeys 
which  meet  his  eye  everywhere 
throughout  the  island,  must  hear  in  the 
legends  and  stories  which  cannot  but 
reach  him  on  bis  way,  must  find  in  the 
mountains,  the  lakes  and  the  rivers, 
must  feel  in  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
island  evidences  enough  that  he  is  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  country  which  must  have 
had  a  literature  distinctively  its  own. 
If  he  looks  for  evidence  of  a  more  lit¬ 
eral  and  practical  order  he  can  find  it 
amply  and  even  lavishly  set  forth  in 
the  priceless  literary  records  which  for 
all  that  has  come  and  gone  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Irish  capital.  Now  I 
venture  to  think  that  there  is  no  living 
Englishman  of  intelligence — Mr.  Pod- 
snap  I  believe  has  been  dead  this  some 
time— who  would  not  welcome  any  ef¬ 
fort  towards  a  revival  of  the  study  of 
that  long  neglected  literature.  So  far 
as  Irishmen  are  concerned  I  think  it  is 
little  short  of  a  disgrace  to  most  of  us 
that  we  should  have  found  time  and 
opportunity,  or  should  have  time  and 
opportunity  found  for  us  and  forced 
upon  us,  to  study  the  ancient  literature 
of  so  many  other  countries  to  the  total 
neglect  of  our  own.  Most  of  us  are 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  stories 
which  Homer  has  to  tell  us,  with  the 
plots  and  personages  of  the  great  Greek 
dramas,  with  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights,  with  the  Nibelung  legend,  with 
the  companionships  of  King  Arthur’s 
Round  Table,  and  with  Roland  and  Oli¬ 
ver,  and  we  know  nothing  except  what 
a  few  words  from  Moore  or  from  Man- 
gan  may  suggest  to  us  about  the  early 
poetry,  romance  and  legends  of  our  own 
country. 

The  late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  in 
a  speech  made  not  long  before  his  too 


early  death,  deprecated  the  idea  of  any 
serious  attempt  towards  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  language.  His  argu¬ 
ment  seemed  to  be  that  any  effort  to 
make  the  Irish  language  a  common 
mode  of  speech  among  Irishmen  of  the 
present  day  would  be  wholly  unnec¬ 
essary,  even  if  it  would  not  be  a 
wholly  impossible,  task.  Now  I  think 
the  most  enthusiastic  Irish  Nationalist 
would  hardly  set  himself  to  deny  that 
in  the  English  language,  which  we  can 
most  of  us  speak  with  tolerable  flu¬ 
ency  and  accuracy,  we  have  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  expression  of  our  thoughts 
which  can  put  them  into  adequate 
words  no  matter  how  far-reaching  our 
imagination  or  how  precise  our  scien¬ 
tific  purpose.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  had 
at  one  time  an  idea  that  scientific  men 
of  the  civilized  world  might  sooner  or 
later  agree  to  make  classic  Greek  their 
common  language  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  precision  it  would  afford  them 
in  the  expression  of  their  ideas.  For 
most  of  us,  however,  I  am  willing  to 
admit  that  the  English  language  will 
quite  enable  us  to  express  to  each  other 
all  that  we  want  to  say,  and  that  the 
revival  of  the  Irish  language  for  this 
purpose  alone  is  not  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  to  our  progress  in  civilization. 
But  I  am  decidedly  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Irish  language  as  part  of  an  Irish¬ 
man’s  education,  and  that  being  done 
or  agreed  upon  I  am  willing  to  let  the 
future  take  care  of  Itself.  I  cannot  see 
any  disadvantage  whatever  in  making 
the  young  Irishman  of  the  coming  gen¬ 
erations  a  person  who  starts  in  life 
with  two  languages  to  carry  him  on. 
It  is  almost  as  easy  to  teach  a  child 
two  languages  as  to  teach  him  one, 
and  we  have  most  of  us  travelled  in 
foreign  or  at  least  in  parts  of  foreign 
countries  where  the  speaking  of  two 
tongues  was  almost  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  ordinary  existence.  I  cannot 
regard  it  as  an  objectionable  burden  to 
impose  on  my  countrymen  of  the  com- 
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Ing  generations,  if  they  were  set  to 
learn  English  and  Irish  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  education;  and  I 
very  much  wish  that  such  burden  had 
been  imposed  upon  me  when  I  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  the  names  of  the  ani¬ 
mated  and  inanimate  objects  around 
me. 

For  the  present,  however,  I  am 
mainly  interested  in  that  part  of  the 
movement  which  has  for  its  object  a 
general  revival  of  the  study  of  Irish 
literature.  I  have  read  with  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  the  letter  lately  addressed  by 
a  patriotic  Irishman  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  soldier.  Sir  William  Butler,  to 
one  of  the  local  divisions  of  the  Gaelic 
League  In  which  he  describes  the  work 
of  the  League  as  “a  truly  noble  labor.” 
“You  are  opening,”  Sir  William  Butler 
goes  on  to  say,  “the  long-choked  springs 
of  a  pure  and  beautiful  knowledge,  and 
by  offering  to  a  national  mind,  which 
has  always  been  hungry  to  learn  the 
revived  art,  music  and  literature  of  Its 
own,  you  are  raising  the  surest  barrier 
against  the  depraving  influence— 1 
might  say  the  soul-destroying  poison— 
of  the  modem  bookstall.”  I  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  indulge  in  the  fond  hope  that 
the  modern  bookstall  is  not  quite  such 
a  store  of  poison  as  Sir  William  Butler 
describes  it,  for  I  have  many  highly  es¬ 
teemed  friends,  men  and  women,  whose 
works  are  to  be  found  at  every  rail¬ 
way  station  and  in  every  circulating 
library,  and  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  reading  of  their  books  has 
done  much  good  for  most  of  us.  But  I 
can  cordially  agree  with  Sir  William 
Butler  in  believing  that  we  all  want 
other  literature  besides  that  which  even 
the  best  selected  of  modem  bookstalls 
can  supply,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  could  hardly 
be  better  occupied  than  in  looking  back 
through  the  waves  of  time  for  the 
long  faded  glories  of  literature  they 
<"over. 

I  am  not  considering  the  whole 


question  from  the  point  of  view  which 
is  proper  to  the  antiquarian  or  tlie 
linguist  or  even  the  general  scholar. 
My  wish  would  rather  be  to  Impress 
upon  ordinary  readers,  like  myself, 
that  the  long  lost  treasure  caves  of 
Irish  literature  contain  wonders  of  ro¬ 
mance  and  legend  and  poetry  which 
would  open  to  every  intelligent  mind 
new  visions  of  beauty,  idealism  and 
imagination.  I  may  own  that  I  am 
sometimes  filled  with  a  feeling  of 
wonder  and  of  regret  when  I  think  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  ordinary  Eng¬ 
lish  reader,  even  of  the  intelligent 
class,  goes  along  through  life  with  an 
almost  absolute  ignorance  and  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  some  of  the  noblest  treasures 
of  his  own  literature.  I  am  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  large  numbers  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  Englishwomen,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  adequately  educated  and 
always  in  the  habit  of  reading  books, 
who  have  never  taken  the  slightest  in¬ 
terest  in  some  of  the  greatest  poems 
and  dramas  the  genius  of  England  has 
yet  produced.  Every  one  we  mi.*et 
knows  something  of  Shakespeare  l)c- 
cause  we  all  go  to  see  certain  of  his 
plays  enacted  now  and  then  at  a 
tlieatre,  and  so  we  are  led  to  talk 
about  him  and  perhaps  even  to  think 
about  him,  but  I  wonder  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cultivated  audience  who  at¬ 
tend  the  first  night  of  a  Shakesperian 
performance  at  the  Lyceum  have  any 
personal  reason  for  knowing  that  in 
the  dramas  of  the  Shakesperian  age. 
apart  from  Shakespeare’s  own  plays, 
England  has  a  dramatic  literature 
probably  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  w’orld  if  we  leave  out 
the  country  and  the  age  of  ..Eschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  task,  however,  to 
recommend  a  movement  for  the  revival 
in  England  of  some  great  forgotten 
English  dramatists  and  poets;  I  am 
only  concerned  with  the  Gaelic  revival 
which  is  going  on  in  my  own  country 
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nud  among  true  lovers  of  literature 
here  as  well  as  there.  I  feel  satisfied 
tl'at  any  Englishman  who  pays  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject,  and  who  makes 
himself  acquainted  even  through  the 
medium  of  translation  with  some  of 
the  works  of  genuine  literary  art  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  by  the  Irish  language, 
will  feel  and  will  admit  that  he  has 
gained  something  of  unspeakable 
worth  by  the  discovery.  Engiand,  too, 
Btili  owes  a  heavy  debt  to  Ireiand, 
quite  apart  from  any  question  of  po¬ 
litical  legislation,  for  the  manner  in 
which  during  centuries  she  may  be 
said  to  have  banned  and  excommuni¬ 
cated  every  effort  to  keep  alive  the 
memories  of  that  which  had  been  for 
so  long  a  time  a  living  literature  in 
Ireland. 

The  Gaelic  literature  has  peculiar¬ 
ities,  qualities  and  charms  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of 
any  other  race.  Study  the  classical 
works  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the 
Eastern  world  so  far  as  we  know  any¬ 
thing  about  its  classics,  of  England,  of 
France,  of  Germany,  and  you  will  have 
left  much  undiscovered  and  untouched 
which  yon  would  not  willingly  miss  if 
you  have  neglected  to  learn  something 
al)out  the  classics  of  native  Irish  litera¬ 
ture. 

If  the  Gaelic  League  can  thorough¬ 
ly  arouse  us  all  to  a  sense  of 
what  we  have  lost  and  are  losing  by 
our  indifference  to  what  the  Irish  lan¬ 
guage  has  done  for  us,  we  shall  all 
find  that  a  new  world  of  wonder  has 


opened  upon  us  of  whose  existence  we 
had  not  in  our  former  days  the  slight¬ 
est  conception.  So  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned  I  do  not  think  it  is  by  any 
means  too  much  to  expect  that  those 
of  the  coming  generations  who  have  in¬ 
telligence  and  taste  enough  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  England,  France  and  Germany 
will  as  a  matter  of  course  make  them¬ 
selves  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  their  own  country  as  well.  Irish¬ 
men  are  as  a  rule  rather  quick  at  the 
learning  of  languages,  and  there  must 
be  something  in  the  genius  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  language  belonging  to 
one’s  own  native  country  which  ought 
to  help  him  to  a  more  easy  mastery  of 
it  than  if  it  were  some  absolutely  for¬ 
eign  tongue.  Whether  Irish  is  ever  to 
become  a  familiarly  spoken  language 
in  Ireland  I  do  not  venture  to  say,  but 
I  think  the  Irish  revival  movement 
will  have  accomplished  a  splendid  suc¬ 
cess  if  it  only  succeeds  in  making  in¬ 
telligent  Irishmen  and  Irishwomen  ns 
well  acquainted  with  the  romance  and 
the  poetry  of  the  language  which  was 
once  the  living  tongue  of  their  own 
country  as  they  are  now  expected  to 
be  with  the  romance  and  the  poetry 
of  England,  France  and  Germany. 
Better  to  know  it  by  translation  than 
not  to  know  it  at  all;  better,  much  bet¬ 
ter  still,  to  read  it  through  the  medium 
of  its  own  language;  best  of  all  for 
those  who  educate  themselves  to  read 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  their  own 
people. 


Uteimtar*. 


Justin  McCarthy. 
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If  in  many  ways  not  easily  over¬ 
looked  the  past  is  wont  to  reassert 
itself  in  the  present,  there  are  direc¬ 
tions  in  which  the  two  are  so  closely 
mixed  that  we  do  not  notice  the  for¬ 
mer,  though  it  may  be  well  worth  rec¬ 
ognition.  Thus,  amidst  the  multiplied 
and  complicated  pursuits  of  modern 
life,  we  are  daily  in  unconscious  touch 
with  the  fewer  and  simpler  matters 
that  exercised  the  brains  and  fingers 
of  our  forefathers  in  the  twelfth,  thir¬ 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  for  in 
a  shape  no  less  familiar  than  that  of 
the  surnames  in  constant  use  to-day, 
the  English  occupations  of  those  by¬ 
gone  ages  are  largely  represented. 
But  who  observes  the  ancient  fact  af¬ 
firmed  in  the  current  designation? 
AVho  in  naming  the  author  of  “Vanity 
Fair”  thinks  of  his  descent  from  some 
plain  north-country  thatcher  of  stack 
and  cottage?  Who  recognizes  in  the 
Jenners,  now  of  life-saving  repute,  the 
offspring  of  those  whose  business  it 
once  was  to  destroy  life,  the  ginours,  or 
engineers,  who  served  the  catapults  in 
medieval  war?  Yet  there  is  surely 
some  interest  in  realizing  the  origins 
of  the  names  we  hear  everywhere 
about  us.  In  the  following  pages  I 
have  quoted  a  few  of  the  names  de¬ 
rived  from  the  occupations  pursued  in 
the  later  Middle-Ages.  As  the  period 
supplying  the  specimens  was  one  of 
frequent  confilcts,  I  have  chosen  first 
some  reminders  of  medieval  battle; 
after  which  a  small  selection  of  sur¬ 
names  expressing  peaceful  industries 
and  recreations  will  be  brlefiy  consid¬ 
ered. 

The  registers  that  have  been  pre¬ 
served  at  Somerset  House  since  1837 
furnish  what  seems  at  first  sight  to 
be  a  very  complete  series  of  surnames 
connected  with  war.  Supplying  in  the 


first  place  that  invariable  cause  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  Quarrell,  they  lead  on  to  Allies, 
Challenge,  Charge,  Battle,  Greatbattle, 
Rout,  Victory  and  Conquest.  They 
proceed,  as  it  would  appear,  to  enu¬ 
merate  in  detail  the  ghastly  results  of 
confiict,  in  the  names  Gash  Gore, 
Slaughter,  Carnage  and  Corps;  and 
seem  to  furnish  particulars  of  war- 
material  in  Powder,  Bullet,  Shott, 
Shell,  Cannon,  Sword  and  Lance. 
They  mention  too  the  Gunner,  and 
further  specify  his  deadly  charges  in 
Cannlster  and  Grape,  recalling  the  in¬ 
genious  (rather  than  ingenuous)  argu¬ 
ment  founded  upon  them  by  the  tip¬ 
pling  Lieutenant  Luff,  that  tea  and 
wine  are  equally  destructive.  Few, 
however,  of  these  surnames  have  any- 
tliing  directly  to  do  with  warfare,  and 
only  one— Gunner— commemorates  a 
military  calling.  This  name,  too,  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  sole  mark  made  on  our 
registers  by  the  primitive  firearms  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  which  seem  in¬ 
deed  generally  to  have  barked  more 
than  they  bit,  and  to  have  been  especi¬ 
ally  harmless  towards  the  enemy.  The 
name  Cannon  is  not  military  but  eccle¬ 
siastical.  It  is  known  to  point  to  one 
of  the  bound  religious  orders,  the  title 
of  which,  had  its  members  kept  their 
vows,  would  not  appear  among  heredi¬ 
tary  surnames.  Battle  Itself  owns  but 
Indirect  relationship  to  war.  It  was 
merely  the  distinguishing  description 
applied  to  migrants  from  the  Sussex 
village  that  has  borne  that  name  since 
“might  made  right  eight  hundred 
years  ago.”  Of  the  other  surnames 
quoted,  some— those,  for  Instance,  des¬ 
ignating  weapons— have  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  nicknames;  and  the  rest  are 
probably  corruptions. 

Many  nevertheless  are  the  true  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  medieval  crafts  and 
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callings  connected  with  warfare.  Of 
Jenner  and  Gunner,  already  mentioned, 
the  latter  necessarily  dates  from  more 
recent  days,  while  the  former  may 
have  become  hereditary  much  earlier. 
Some  genuine  war-surnames  have  been 
to  all  appearance  removed  from  the 
military  list  by  corruptive  Influences, 
just  as  false  ones  by  the  same  means 
seem  to  have  been  placed  upon  It 
There  Is,  for  example.  Alabaster, 
which  has  probably  caused  much  spec¬ 
ulation  as  to  how  the  decorative  sub¬ 
stance,  formerly  often  seen  under 
glass  in  drawing-rooms,  can  have 
foisted  its  name  upon  family  nomen¬ 
clature.  In  this  disguise,  however, 
which  affords  an  example  of  what  may 
be  called  constructive  corruption— the 
joint  works  of  imagination  and  illit¬ 
eracy-lurks  no  other  than  the  medie¬ 
val  cross-bow-man  or  arbalester,  who, 
sometimes  mounted  and  sometimes 
afoot,  equipped  with  his  rather  cum¬ 
brous  arbalest  and  his  quiver  of  flfty 
short  thick  arrows,  or  quarrels,  was  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  battles  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  balistraria, 
those  narrow  apertures  through  which 
these  warriors  discharged  their  darts, 
are  familiar  features  in  old  military 
architecture.  There  are  Arblasters 
among  us  whose  less  corrupted  desig¬ 
nation  describes  their  ancestors  more 
Intelligibly  than  that  just  mentioned; 
and  also  Bolsters  and  Blasts  who  are 
held  to  be  of  like  descent,  and  whose 
names  therefore  need  not  suggest  bed- 
furniture  and  wintry  winds.  But  the 
famed  archers  of  England  are  other¬ 
wise  and  more  familiarly  referred  to 
cognomlnally,  as  are  the  crafts  of  bow 
and  arrow-making.  Most  of  us  have 
met  with  Archers  and  Bowmans  whose 
fathers  wielded  perhaps  the  long-bow 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  perhaps  the 
earlier  and  less  convenient  weapons. 
Bowyers,  as  well  as  Bowers  and  Boy¬ 
ers,  are  within  the  circle  of  many  peo¬ 
ple’s  acquaintance;  and  these  alike 


represent  the  medieval  bow-maker, 
the  craftsman  in  yew,  elm,  ash  or 
wych-hazel;  while  the  Arrowsmiths, 
and  according  to  one  authority*  the 
Arsmiths  also,  point  to  the  workers 
who  shaped  the  steel  arrow-heads,  and 
the  Stringers  to  the  manipulators  of 
hemp,  flax,  catgut  and  sinew  in  the 
making  of  strings  both  for  the  bows 
and  for  some  of  the  heavier  engines 
of  war.  The  Fletchers,  whose  name 
has  sometimes  been  set  dowm  as  de¬ 
rived  from  the  French  fldche  (an  arrow) 
and  has  been  held  therefore  to  refer 
to  arrow-makers  generally,  are  appar¬ 
ently  more  rightly  regarded  as  descend¬ 
ed  from  those  formerly  engaged  on  the 
specific  task  of  fledging  or  feathering 
arrows,  which  they  usually  did  with 
slips  cut  from  the  wings  of  a  goose. 
The  Fletchers,  by  the  way,  are  said  to 
have  attracted  to  their  more  agreeable 
surname  some  of  the  Fleshers,  a 
north-country  race  who,  with  the 
Butchers  of  Norman  descent,  and  the 
imported  Labouch&res,  were  ances¬ 
trally  concerned  with  slaughter  other 
than  that  for  which  the  Fletchers 
helped  to  prepare  the  instruments. 
Tipper  and  Setter  are  explained  as 
having  been  the  respective  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  forgers  of  the  arrow-point, 
and  of  the  workman  who  fastened  the 
point  to  the  shaft.  Both  words  survive 
ns  surnames;  and  they  put  a  flnlsh  to 
the  cognomlnal  account  of  arrow-mak¬ 
ing,  as  those  they  describe  did  to  the 
arrows. 

The  ages  mainly  concerned  In  the 
settling  of  family  names  having  been 
among  those  In  Avhich  hand-to-hand 
fighting  was  a  more  prominent  feature 
of  battle  than  it  can  be  in  these  days 
of  Lyddite,  ^laxims  and  Lee-Metfords, 
they  called  forth  much  attention  to  de¬ 
fensive  armor,  then  of  real  service.  It 
is  apparently  in  surnames  affording 

» “Our  English  Surnames.”  By  C.  W.  Bards* 
ley.  The  writer  Is  much  Indebted  to  this  in¬ 
teresting  book. 
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general  descriptions  that  the  many 
workers  who  supplied  the  consequent 
demand  must  chiefly  be  sought.  The 
Armorers,  Armours  (armers)  and  Ar- 
morys,*  also  with  some  reservation  the 
Smiths,  may  be  recognized  as  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  men  who,  at  different  dates 
and  according  to  many  fashions  preva¬ 
lent  within  the  centuries  in  question, 
wrought  the  suits  of  ring  or  plate- 
armor,  the  varying  shapes  of  hel¬ 
met,  vizor  and  skull-cap,  of  shield, 
greaves,  poleyns  and  vambraces.  But 
surnames  touch  more  explicitly  on  the 
equipment  for  personal  encounter, 
and  for  the  offensive  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
fensive  part  of  it,  when  they  take  us 
from  the  workshop  to  the  fleld  of  bat¬ 
tle.  Not  only  do  they  show  us  in  Jack- 
man  the  wearer  of  the  coat  of  mail, 
but  they  similarly  point  out  the  bearer 
of  pike,  spear,  etc.  There  is,  it  would 
seem,  but  one  weapon  of  importance 
in  close  flgbting,  the  separate  manu¬ 
facture  of  which  is  referred  to  cog- 
nominally,  but  that  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  the  sword.  Sworder  is 
a  not  uncommon  family  name  describ¬ 
ing  the  forgers  of  the  blade.  Less  fre¬ 
quent  is  Sheather;  but  this  too  may  be 
met  with,  and  is  a  relic  of  the  men 
who  in  old  days  shaped  the  scabbard 
for  the  destructive  instrument  that 
still  symbolizes  “war  and  waste”  in 
general.  It  seems  to  suggest  here  that 
ue  put  by  our  military  surnames  and 
produce  a  few  relating  to  civil  callings. 

On  a  general  consideration  of  what 
has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  names  signiflcant  of  old  pur¬ 
suits  by  no  means  furnish  main  de¬ 
scriptions  only,  but  are  largely  speclflc. 
If,  therefore,  we  can  for  a  moment  im¬ 
agine  our  surnames  as  having  re¬ 
mained  merely  personal  up  to  the 
preseut  time,  and  as  beginning  under 
existing  conditions  to  settle  into  heredi¬ 
tary  permanance,  we  shall  realize 

>  The  final  “y”  Is  an  old  appendage,  fanciful 
or  familiar,  to  many  surnames. 


what  an  enormous  accession  to  the 
numbers  of  those  created  by  occupa¬ 
tions,  multitudinous  as  they  are  al¬ 
ready,  must  have  come  about  owing 
to  the  minute  subdivisions  of  labor 
which  distinguish  the  industrial  meth¬ 
ods  of  these  days.  Every  one  of  the 
countless  local  and  familiar  terms  ex¬ 
pressing  different  minutiae  of  manufac¬ 
turing  toil  as  it  now  proceeds,  terms 
constantly  used  by  the  toilers  to  de¬ 
scribe  themselves  orally  and  in  writing 
among  comrades  and  employers  as 
well  as  in  the  register  and  the  census- 
schedule,  would  have  been  liable  to 
pass  into  permanent  surnames.  To 
take  a  simple  example:— instead  of  the 
group  of  half  a  dozen  names  now  exist¬ 
ing  relative  to  the  medieval  miller  and 
mill,  we  should  under  the  co'iditions 
supposed,  have  probably  acquired  by 
means  of  the  numerous  steam  flour¬ 
mill  companies  employing  many  men 
variously  busied  and  described,  a 
lengthy  list  dominating  several  grades 
of  otticials  from  the  Managers  down¬ 
wards,  to  the  Grinders,  Loftmen,  Store- 
men,  Spoutmen,  Loaders,  etc.  In  the 
case  of  the  great  industries  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  multiplying  process  would 
of  course  have  been  much  more 
strongly  marked. 

The  ancient  flax-manufacture  has 
supplied  many  of  the  particularizing 
surnames  which  have  been  imagined 
as  arising  in  increased  numbers  out  of 
the  prevalent  specialism  of  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  procedure.  There  are  not 
only  the  cognomen  Flaxman— now  of 
artistic  rather  than  manufacturing  as¬ 
sociation— to  commemorate  the  medie¬ 
val  flax-workers  in  general,  and  Lyner 
descriptive  of  the  medieval  dealers  in 
manufactured  linen;  Scotcher  is  also 
to  be  found,  with  its  modifled  Scutcher, 
and  Its  familiarized  Scutchery,  each 
telling  of  the  process,  now  performed 
for  the  most  part  by  machinery,  of 
separating  the  woody  from  the  fibrous 
part  of  the  line-plant  There  are,  too. 
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among  us  Hacklers  and  Hecklers  rep¬ 
resenting  forefathers  who  with  the 
liiitchel,  or  hackle,  combed  out  the  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  fiax  so  as  to  reduce  them 
to  their  finest  fibres,  a  process  fitly 
lending  its  name  to  a  serious  mental 
and  moral  operation  sometimes  under¬ 
gone  by  human  subjects.  And  again 
there  are  the  Biackers  whose  progeni¬ 
tors  also  had  to  do  with  a  subordinate, 
but  not  unimportant,  proceeding  in  the 
preparation  of  linen  for  the  market. 
These  workers  were  not,  as  their  de¬ 
scription  suggests,  concerned  in  sully¬ 
ing  the  useful  material,  but  rather  in 
rendering  it  more  fair.  They  were,  in 
short  the  bleachers  of  the  woven  linen. 
Our  family  name-system  certainly 
possesses  singular  powers.  It  can  af¬ 
firm  without  mendacity  that  Two  and 
Two  do  not  make  four;  by  the  simple 
agency  of  marriage  it  can  convert  a 
Round  into  a  Square— a  process  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  squaring 
the  circle,  and  here  it  is  able  to 
maintain  under  strict  cross-ques¬ 
tioning  the  paradoxical  position  that 
black  and  white  are  identical. 
The  surname  Whiter  survives,  and  de¬ 
scribes  exactly  the  same  occupation  as 
Blacker;  but  the  riddle  is  solved  in  the 
explanation  that  “the  Anglo-Saxon 
hlac,  unaccented,  means  black,  while 
bMc  signifies  pale  or  white,  and  the 
derivative  verb  bldcian  to  bleach  or 
make  pale.* 

The  surnames  created  by  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wool,  the  original  great 
staple  of  the  country,  are  found  also 
to  describe  many  details  of  the  indus- 
'try.  While  general  denominations, 
from  Woolman  and  Stapler  to  Draper, 
Clothier  and  Taylor,  appear  in  the  reg¬ 
isters,  these  are  supplemented  by  nu¬ 
merous  names  denoting  particulars  of 
the  manufacture.  Among  them  are 
Comber  and  Carder  telling  of  a  pre¬ 
paratory  treatment  of  the  raw  material 

*  Lower’s  “Pstronymlca  Britannica.”  Art. 
Blaker,  Blacker. 
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answering  to  that  of  heckling  in  the 
case  of  fiax;  Spinner  and  Spinster 
which  speak  for  themselves;  and 
Webb,  Webber  and  Webster  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  representing  the 
medieval  weavers.  Here  too  the 
Walkers  come  in,  whose  ancestors 
were  pedestrians  in  a  sense  little  less 
monotonous,  though  much  more  hon¬ 
orable,  than  that  in  which  the  term  ap¬ 
plies  to  convicts  on  the  treadmill. 
They  patiently  accomplished  by  tread¬ 
ing  the  thickening  or  felting  of  the 
manufactured  cloth,  the  operation  that 
turns  to  full  account  the  singular 
curly,  elastic  and  scaly  properties  of 
wool-fibre  by  pressing  the  woven  ma¬ 
terial  till  its  threads  become  firmly 
bound  together  in  numberless  subtle 
knots.  Fullers  there  are  in  abundance, 
as  well  as  Walkers,  who  represent 
similar  work  effected  by  the  same 
means;  for  the  fulling-mill,  now  in  its 
turn  superseded  by  more  delicate  ma¬ 
chinery,  was  not  used  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  which 
time,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  door  was  even  then  closed  against 
their  increase,  surnames  had  for  the 
most  part  taken  hereditary  form. 

In  similar  detail  are  the  operational 
of  many  another  Industry  of  old  day* 
kept  in  mind  in  the  columns  of  the- 
registers.  The  smiter  on  the  anvil 
whose  familiar  generic  description. 
Smith— already  spoken  of  as  In  part  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  armorer— has  furnished' 
the  commonest  English  surname,  has: 
also  originated  at  least  twenty  others, 
expressing  by  prefixes  the  several" 
branches  of  his  occupation;  as  Na¬ 
smyth  representing  the  nall-maker,. 
Shoosmlth  the  horseshoe-maker.  Six- 
smith  the  sickle-maker,  etc.;  while- 
corresponding  distinctions  abound  in- 
the  surnames  describing  those  hum¬ 
blest  of  rural  laborers  the  “minders’*’ 
of  live-stock,  for  not  only  are  these 
countrymen  represented  among  us  by 
the  Herds  and  Hurds,  but  also  in  sveb 
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names  as  Calvert,  Colthart,  Coward, 
Hoggart,  Sheppard,  Stothert  and  many 
others,  in  which  the  last  syllable  must 
be  read  as  herd  (keeper)  in  spite  of  the 
variations  of  spelling,  the  first  repre¬ 
senting  the  kind  of  animal  tended. 

With  some  exceptions,  and  one  not¬ 
able  one  furnished  by  the  pursuit  of 
hunting,  pastimes  have  not,  like  the 
graver  occupations  of  life,  divided 
themselves  into  sections  likely  to  con¬ 
fer  separate  titles  on  their  votaries 
and  furnishers.  There  are,  however, 
surnames  enough  in  existence  to  sup¬ 
ply  a  record  of  the  general  features  of 
sport  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  names 
Butt  and  Archer  recall  the  fact  that 
medieval  games  consisted  largely  in 
preparation  for  war  by  practice  in 
marksmanship.  The  former  describes 
those  who  set  up  targets  in  the  fields 
and  closes  provided  for  archery  prac¬ 
tice;  and  the  latter  either  may  point 
to  the  marksman  distinguished  in  civil 
competitions,  or  may  as  already  shown 
be  a  description  of  military  service. 
In  Hunter,  Buckmaster,  Venner  and 
many  other  names,  the  aristocratic  di¬ 
version  of  the  chase  is  commemorated 
both  through  its  devotees  and  their 
servants.  Todhunter  should  send  a 
thrill  of  horror  through  the  frame  of 
tlic  modern  sportsman,  as  it  celebrates 
the  destroyer  of  the  tod,  or  fox,  which 
was  treated  as  vermin  when  family  sur¬ 
names  were  coming  into  use,  the  deer 
being  then  the  huntsman’s  game.  The 
Falconers  abound  everywhere  to  recall 
the  hawk-tamers  and  trainers  who 
were  greatly  in  demand  by  the  upper 
elasses  after  Norman  usage  had  given 
Its  great  Impulse  to  English  falconry. 
As  will  be  remembered,  their  name, 
very  variously  spelt,  has  for  the  most 
part  shrunk  into  a  dissyllable,  and 
usually  retains  the  French  “u.” 

If  it  be  true  that  the  prototype  of 
cricket  was  practiced  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  if  devotion  to  the 
pastime  had  then  been  so  ardent  and 


so  productive  of  professionals  as  now, 
cognomlnal  traces  of  the  game  might 
certainly  be  expected.  A  quest  for 
such  traces  might  seem  to  be  rewarded 
bj'  the  promising  surnames  Batman, 
Bowler  and  Fielder,  each  of  which 
may  be  found  in  register  and  directory; 
but  even  if  club-ball  furnished  such 
terms,  the  three  names  are  shown  to 
bear  meanings  quite  unconnected  with 
that  sport.  The  first  describes  a  boat¬ 
man,  the  second  a  turner  of  rough 
wooden  vessels,  and  the  third  a 
dweller  in  the  meadows.  Should  any 
one  be  disappointed  at  failing  to  trace 
a  long  descent  for  our  prime  English 
giime,  he  may  take  comfort  from  con¬ 
sidering  what  surnames  signify  less 
wholesome  forms  of  sport  that  are  hap¬ 
pily  now  extinct.  Bearman,  Berward 
and  Bullard  for  example,  recall  the 
brutal  amusements  of  the  bull-ring 
and  bear-pit,  as  Cocker  points  to  the 
cock-fighter,  whose  occupation,  how¬ 
ever,  survived  till  a  time  within  the 
nineteenth  century  that  men  yet  living 
may  remember.  Wiseman,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  refers  to  a  harmless  entertainer, 
being  commemorative  of  the  conjuror 
at  fairs  and  wakes,  a  personage  still 
familiar  enough,  as  is  also  the  Player, 
who  “strutted  and  fretted  his  hour’’ 
upon  the  medieval  stage  on  similar  oc¬ 
casions,  with  only  village-green  or 
market-place  for  scenic  accessories. 

Our  nation  has  often  been  set  down 
as  unmusical;  but  surnames  go  far  to 
show  the  wide  acceptance  of  min¬ 
strelsy  as  a  recreation  in  the  England 
of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  If  indeed 
the  numerous  quasi-musical  terms 
found  among  family  names  could 
safely  be  put  in  evidence,  the  testi¬ 
mony  against  the  charge  would  be 
overwhelming.  Unfortunately  tlie 
Harmonys  and  Melodys.  the  Anthems, 
Chants,  Ballads  and  Glees,  the  Flats 
and  Sharps,  Trebles  and  Basses,  the 
Organs,  Harps,  Lutes,  Horns,  Fiddles, 
Drums  and  Fites  of  the  registers  can- 
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not  without  great  hesitation  be  called 
into  the  witness-box.  A  large  number 
of  these  names  must  doubtless  be 
classed,  like  many  others  already 
quoted,  as  mere  corruptions;  though 
some,  originally  applied  as  nicknames, 
may  have  a  reference  to  musical  ac¬ 
quirements,  But  there  remain  suffi¬ 
cient  trustworthy  witnesses  to  the 
popular  appreciation  of  musical  en¬ 
tertainment.  There  is  Gleeman,  for 
Instance,  pointing  to  the  itinerant  vo¬ 
calists  of  the  Middle  Ages  who  were 
always  sure  of  a  welcome  in  hall  and 
bower,  with  respect  to  which  name  it 
1«  to  be  remembered  that  glee  origi¬ 
nally  meant  music  or  minstrelsy  In 
general,  not  a  particular  form  of  it. 
The  Sangers  and  Sangsters  are  also 
representative  of  the  same  class.  Then 
tliere  are  the  Crowthers  and  Crowders 
uho  in  the  old  days  drew  forth  melo¬ 
dies,  more  or  less  sweet,  from  tlie 
ctotcd  or  crtctli,  a  primitive  violin,  and 
the  Fiddlers  and  Vldlers,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  performed  on  Instruments  of 
much  the  same  fashion.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  from  musical  history  that 
these  popular  musicians  went  far  to 
anticipate  by  Intuition  the  musical 
truth  and  freedom  of  much  later  days, 
while  the  monks,  who  were  the  ac¬ 
credited  teachers  of  the  art,  long 
lagged  behind,  hampered  by  scales  of 

MarmtllaD'a  Maaailn*. 


ecclesiastical  tradition  which  were  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  misleading.  To  add  one 
more  surname  of  true  musical  origin 
where  many  must  be  left  unnoticed, 
we  may  set  down  Harper,  represent¬ 
ing  specially  favored  performers— 
often  probably,  like  the  crowders,  hail¬ 
ing  from  Wales— in  the  popular  con¬ 
certs  of  five  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  the  family  names  quoted  in  this 
paper  many  seem  out  of  place  In  their 
proper  connection,  on  account  of  in¬ 
congruous  associations  lately  acquired 
by  them.  Sanger,  for  example,  has 
probably  even  now  suggested  to  some 
readers  the  circus  and  the  clown,  and, 
if  they  be  Londoners,  Sangster  has 
likely  enough  reminded  them  of  um¬ 
brellas;  but  the  name  Harper  can  cre¬ 
ate  no  such  confusion,  though,  in  the 
hands  of  the  well-known  musicians 
who  have  borne  it  in  our  own  da.v. 

The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear 

has  been  exchanged  for  another  in¬ 
strument.  It  would  be  strange  if  the 
mutations  of  life  were  so  constant  as 
to  admit  of  no  such  congrulties  as  are 
thus  occasionally  shown  between  the 
pursuits  men  follow  now,  and  the  an¬ 
cestral  capabilities  expressed  in  the 
surnames  they  inherit. 

Edward  Whitaker. 


AN  ART  IN  ITS  INFANCY. 


This  is  an  age  of  advertisement. 
Even  within  the  last  ten  years  a  great 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
advertising,  though  much  still  remains 
to  be  done.  The  mark  (would  it  be 
more  correct  to  say  the  trade-mark?) 
towards  which  the  true  advertiser 
presses  is,  of  course,  the  sky  advertise¬ 
ment,  to  which,  though  forbidden  for 


the  moment,  he  or  his  descendants 
will  without  doubt  one  day  attain. 
That  Pears  or  Monkey  Brand  or  Elll- 
man  or  some  of  their  enterprising 
compeers  will  eventually  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  with  pictorial 
placards  may  be  taken  for  granted,  as 
merely  a  question  of  time.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  next  generation 
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will  probably  find  that  sections  of  the 
Inside  of  the  dome  if  illuminated  by 
search-lights  w'ill  let  almost  as  well  as 
the  outside.  Pulpit  advertisement,  we 
venture  to  prophesy,  will  prove  the 
most  remunerative  of  all. 

Already  every  grocer’s  van  which 
promenades  our  streets,  or  penetrates 
to  our  secluded  villages,  is  a  mass  of 
flaring  announcements,  all  paid  for  by 
the  advertisers.  A  new  development, 
and  one  which  in  this  season  of  agri¬ 
cultural  depression  might  be  put  into 
practice  immediately  for  the  relief  of 
the  present  distress,  is  that  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  somewhat  the  same  manner 
on  the  carriages  of  our  poorer  nobility 
and  landed  gentry.  The  nobility,  es¬ 
pecially  in  its  uppermost  spirals,  would 
command,  of  course,  a  higher  price 
than  the  mere  commoner,  but  the 
landau  of  the  country  squire  would 
not  be  without  its  market  value,  while 
a  baronet’s  carriage  would  rank  next 
to  that  of  an  earl,  owing  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  public  mind  as  to  the  high 
rank  of  a  baronet,  strenuously  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  society  novelist. 

All  this,  as  far  as  my  own  experi¬ 
ence  goes,  remains  yet  to  be  done;  even 
doctor’s  broughams,  as  far  as  I  know, 
though  presenting  a  surface  admirably 
suited  to  the  purpose,  have  not  been 
ns  yet  utilized. 

Landscape  advertisement  is  also  still 
ill  its  youth.  Snowdon,  Ben  Nevis  and 
many  other  eminences  are  practically 
unemployed.  The  pretty  drives  near 
most  country  towns  are  also  frequently 
bald  of  any  interest  save  that  of  nature 
—an  omission  which  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising  because  in  southern  watering 
places  the  persons  who  drive  most  as¬ 
siduously  are  generally  invalids,  who 
possibly  have  not  taken  DInneford’s 
Magnesia,  or  Eno’s  Fruit  Salt,  or  Ho- 
inocea  which  touches  the  spot,  but  who 
might  do  so  to  their  lasting  benefit  if 
their  attention  were  called  to  these 
panaceas,  by  seeing  them  nestling 


among  the  primroses  in  the  steep 
banks  of  a  Devonshire  lane,  or  gleam¬ 
ing  above  high-water  mark  along  tlie 
rose-red  cliffs  of  Torquay. 

But  w'hen  fired  by  its  splendid  pres¬ 
ent  we  thus  “dip  into  the  future,’’  the 
still  more  splendid  future  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  art,  the  brain  reels  before  the 
conception  of  the  varied  perfections  to 
which  it  will  undoubtedly  attain,  and 
the  dazzled  vision  is  fain  to  turn  for 
relief  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  retrace  this  half-grown  giant 
to  his  cot,  and  to  discover  from  what 
foundation  the  present  imposing  su¬ 
perstructure  has  sprung. 

For  the  pictorial  or  ralnbow-hued  ad¬ 
vertisement  designed  to  catch  the  eye, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is, 
after  all,  but  one  feature  of  the  art. 
The  whole  columns  and  sheets  in  the 
“Times”  and  “Morning  Post,”  and  in 
all  the  magazines  and  illustrated  pa¬ 
pers— to  say  nothing  of  papers  pub¬ 
lished  solely  with  that  object,  such  as 
the  “Matrimonial  News”  and  the  “Ex¬ 
change  and  Mart”— show  how  enor¬ 
mous  has  become  the  growth  of  adver¬ 
tisement  of  every  description. 

The  task  of  retracing  an  art  to  its 
Infancy  is  not  in  this  case  an  easy  one. 
It  depends  mainly  on  the  testimony  of 
old  newspapers.  But  who  in  these 
days  keeps  old  newspapers?  And  in 
past  generations  who  kept  them?  No 
one,  we  suppose,  except  the  bore  of  the 
family.  The  person  who  nowadays 
writes  to  the  “Morning  Post”  about  a 
large  gooseberry,  or  a  wlde-walstcd 
tree  in  Kensington  Gardens,  or  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  throwing  out  crumbs  to 
“our  feathered  friends”  in  long  frosts, 
by  these  acts  lets  off  the  steam  which 
his  ancestor  spent  in  collecting  news¬ 
papers  and  making  long  extracts  from 
them. 

But  the  difference  between  a  news¬ 
paper  bore  of  to-day  and  a  newspaper 
bore  of  a  hundred,  and  fifty  years  ago 
la  as  great  as  that  between  a  live  and 
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pertinacious  fly  and  a  fly  in  amber. 
We  can  “suffer  gladly”  a  bore  who 
lived  long  ago,  because  he  died  long 
ago.  Nay,  we  can  perhaps  even  bless 
his  memory,  for  it  may  have  been  bis 
portion  in  this  life  to  preserve  from 
destruction  the  valueless  and  uninter¬ 
esting  untii  it  became  in  the  course  of 
years  interesting  once  more.  This 
theory,  if  true,  presents  an  interesting 
solution  of  the  hitherto  unfathomed 
mystery  of  the  existence  of  the  bore, 
and  gives  him  a  place  in  the  universal 
economy.  But  this  is  a  digression. 

Quite  recently,  in  the  library  of  an 
old  country  house,  I  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  light  upon  a  bulky  collection  of 
old  newspapers  made  by  a  member  of 
my  own  family,  who,  from  a  feeling 
of  grateful  respect,  may  surely  be  li¬ 
kened  to  a  fly  in  amber.  These  news¬ 
papers*  date  from  the  declaration  of 
war  between  England  and  Spain  in 
1739  and  cover  a  period  of  sixteen 
years— 1739  to  1755.  There  is  also  a 
whole  year  (apparently  complete),  of 
the  “St.  James’s  Chronicle  or  British 
Evening  Post,”  for  1764. 

Between  1739  and  1755  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in  most  of  them  are  few, 
and  printed  so  small  and  in  such  wa¬ 
vering  lines  as  to  be  almost  illegible. 
In  1755  there  is  a  sudden  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  this  increase  is  maintained. 

The  discovery  of  the  primeval  adver¬ 
tisements  has  not  of  course  rewarded 
our  research.  For  we  have  not  access 
to  the  strata  wherein  we  might  at  least 
dig  for  his  remains.  The  earliest  of  any 
kind  which  I  have  been  able  to  unearth 

t  The  London  “Evening  Post,”  1739-S6;  the 
‘‘Dally  Post,”  1741-45;  the  “Dally  Gaaetteer,’ 
1742;  “Reading  Mercury,”  1743;  the  “8t.  Jame 
Evening  Post,”  1745;  the  -‘Whitehall  Evening 
Post,”  1745-66;  the  “General  Advertiser,”  1746- 
6d;  the  “General  Evening  Post,”  1746-48;  the 
‘Essex  Weekly  Advertiser,”  1746;  the  “West¬ 
minster  Journal,”  1764-55;  the  “Evening  Ad¬ 
vertiser,”  1754-66;  the  “Dally  Advertiser,”  1766. 
These  papers  are  In  many  cases  Incomplete 


occurs  in  a  “Rider’s  Diary”  for  1736, 
which  possibly  belonged  to  the  news¬ 
paper  collector.  It  is  that  of  a  dentist. 

I  give  it  with  its  own  spelling  aud 
punctuation. 

Artificial  Teeth,  set  in  so  firm,  as  to 
eat  with  them,  and  so  Exact,  as  not  to 
be  distinguish’d  from  natural;  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  out  at  night  as  is 
by  some  falsely  suggested,  but  may  be 
worn  years  together;  yet  are  they  so 
fitted,  that  they  may  be  taken  out  and 
put  in  by  the  Person  that  wears  them 
at  Pleasure,  and  are  an  ornament  to 
the  Mouth,  and  greatly  helpful  to  the 
Speech:  Also  Teeth  clean’d  and  drawn 
by  John  Watts  .  .  .  Racquet  Court, 
Fleet  Street 

The  earliest  announcements  in  our 
collection  of  newspapers  consist  main- 
Ij’  of  unfailing  specifics  for  noisome 
“distempers.”  Week  after  week  the 
same  remedies  meet  the  eye  for  “that 
Reigning  disease  Scurvy,”  for  pal¬ 
sy,  for  leprosy,  for  scrofula,  for  all 
kinds  of  terrible  ailments  and  skin  dis¬ 
eases.  Some  of  “these  noble  drops,” 
we  are  informed,  “darting  almost  as 
quick  as  Lightning  through  the  whole 
Human  System,”  effect  a  complete 
cure  In  one  or  more  doses.  Others  are 
recommended  to  ladies  as  “exceeding 
pleasant  either  in  Snuff  or  a  handker¬ 
chief.” 

Asthma,  which  we  had  imagined  to 
be  a  comparatively  modern  disease 
(dating,  as  some  elder  persons  brought 
up  on  hand  basins  firmly  believe,  from 
the  introduction  of  baths  into  private 
families)’  has  many  cures  advertised; 
especially  a  certain  tobacco  which  re- 

and  numbers  are  frequently  missing.  It  ap¬ 
pears  as  if  some  of  them  had  been  taken  in 
for  a  year  or  so,  then  counter  ordered  for 
another  year,  and  then  taken  in  once  more. 

*  I  remember  visiting  some  ten  years  ago  at 
a  country  house  which  had  not  been  altered 
since  it  had  been  refurnished  in  the  height  of 
the  then  fashion,  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  in  1746.  The  washhandstand  with  a 
mahogany  top,  resembiing  a  fitted  desk  more 
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lieves  “Asthma  and  such  terrible 
Wbeesings,”  and  “is  prepared  only  up 
one  pair  of  Stairs  at  the  Sign  of  the 
Anodyne  Necklace.” 

In  the  official  record  of  deaths  in  one 
of  these  papers  there  are  in  one  list 
no  fewer  than  three  ascribed  to 
asthma.  But  possibly  ail  diseases  of 
the  lungs  were  considered  to  be  asth¬ 
ma  in  those  days;  as  in  our  grand¬ 
mothers’  time  bronchitis,  congestion 
and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  were 
alike  called  “a  closing  of  the  chest,” 
and  generally  proved  fatal.  An  old 
lady  once  told  us  that  in  her  early 
youth  she  had  seen  a  little  cousin  play¬ 
ing  about  with  bis  brothers  and  sisters 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  this  “closing,” 
which  closed  altogether  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  to  the  regret  of  the  par¬ 
ents,  who,  though  wealthy  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  felt  that  nothing  could  have 
been  done. 

Ladies  at  this  date  seem  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  much  from  “the  vapors,”  for  we 
find  repeatedly  advertised  “The  most 
noble  smelling  Bottle  in  the  wox'ld 

.  .  .  which  Smelled  to,  momenta¬ 
rily  fetches  the  most  dismal  fainting  or 
swooning  Fits,  and  makes  chearful  al¬ 
though  never  so  sad.”  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  this  panacea 
may  also  “be  taken  inwardly.”  Old 
patent  medicines  certainly  bad  one  ad¬ 
vantage  over  their  numerous  descend¬ 
ants,  namely,  that  they  could  almost 
invariably  be  applied  externally  as 
well  as  internally,  no  doubt  with  equal 
success. 

An  “incomparable  tooth  powder”  as¬ 
serts  that  it  needs  no  recommendation, 
“its  own  virtues  being  sufficient;  nor 
did  we  ever  seek  for  a  patient;  for,  as 
they  say.  Good  Wine  needs  no  Bush.” 
As  might  be  expected,  however,  a  long 

than  anything  else,  and  having  a  cream  Jng 
in  a  saucer  in  the  middle,  still  remains  a  root 
of  bitterness  in  the  memory. 

*  In  1841  The  Vaccination  Act  made  the  prac- 


pauegyric  follows  this  dignified  pre¬ 
amble. 

We  hear  in  the  years  between  1739 
and  17G4  of  many  drugs  “which  pre¬ 
pare  the  body  for  the  small-pox,”  but 
not  till  1764  do  we  arrive  at  a  doctor’s 
advertisement  of  inoculation.* 

Persons  of  either  sex  and  children 
are  inoculated,  attended  and  provided 
with  everything  necessary  in  neat  and 
separate  apartments  ...  at  Five 
Guineas  apiece.  The  expense  attend¬ 
ing  this  operation  when  performed  at 
home  or  in  private  lodgings  has  hither¬ 
to  reduced  persons  of  moderate  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  the  disagreeable  ne<*es- 
sity  of  going  into  an  hospital  or  being 
deprived  of  this  salutary  Practice. 

In  a  later  advertisement  on  the  same 
subject  a  doctor  assures  the  public 
that  many  of  bis  patients  had  actually 
quite  recovered  “in  a  month.” 

Miserably  few  and  far  between,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  ideas,  are  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  ladies’  dress.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  partly  owing  to  the  class  of 
newspaper  through  which  we  have 
been  looking.  If  some  back  numbers 
of  the  “Lady’s  Magazine”  advertised 
in  these  papers  could  be  procured,  a 
number  of  dress  announcements  might 
perhaps  be  discovered.  One  catches 
the  eye  by  its  heading  in  large  print. 

TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE  LADIES. 

Alexander  Middleton  makes  “all  sorts 
of  Stays,  .Tumps  and  Slips  with  easy 
and  agreeable  Shape  ...  all  Tabby  or 
Sattin  at  1£  11s.  Half  Tabby,  1£  68. 

I 

A  sidelight  is  thrown  on  this  inter¬ 
esting  subject  by  advertisements  of 
theft  such  as  the  following: 

Whereas  a  fresh  color’d  Man  in  a 

tice  of  inoculating  with  amall-poz  virus  un- 
Ijiwful.  In  1853  another  Act  was  passed  with 
&  view  of  rendering  the  practice  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  compulsory. 
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Suuff  color’d  Coat  went  up  three  pair 
of  Stairs  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Thom 
without  asking  any  questions,  and  took 
from  thence  a  pair  of  Stays  Tabby  be¬ 
fore,  Callemanco  behind, 

and  several  other  equally  domestic  ar¬ 
ticles  for  which  a  reward  is  offered. 

Whenever  an  advertiser  offers  a  re¬ 
ward  for  a  lost  or  stolen  article  he  al¬ 
ways  thoughtfully  adds  “and  no  ques¬ 
tions  ask’d,”  whether  It  is  In  the  case 
of  “a  little  Shag  dog,”  or  a  pointer 
having  “one  of  bis  Short  Ribs  at  the 
Right  Side  broke  which  Sticks  out; 
bis  Tail  about  a  handful  and  answers 
to  the  name  of  Puro,”  or  a  pet  the  loss 
of  which  might  almost  appear  to  be  a 
blessing,  “partly  of  the  Cur  kind  and 
inclinable  to  be  mangy;”  or  even  of  “a 
large  Silver  tea  kettle  and  lamp  the 
Top  left  behind.”  Whatever  the  arti¬ 
cle  may  be  the  owner  promises  on  res¬ 
toration  to  ask  no  questions. 

Horse-stealing  appears  to  have  been 
much  more  frequent  then  than  now  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  continual  adver¬ 
tisements  for  very  inferior  animals, 
such  as  a  Brown  Mare  with  “a  hole  in 
her  near  Shoulder  and  a  slit  in  her 
near  ear.”  (Where  was  Miss  Cobbe,  or 
at  least  Miss  Cobbe’s  great  aunt?)  Or 
another  with  “his  legs  pretty  hairy 
and  thick;”  or  a  “Gray  Roan  Mare 
seven  years  old  next  grass,  a  bob  tail 
that’s  been  nick’d  and  bends  in  the 
middle,  the  hair  worn  in  the  girth 
place  almost  to  the  skin.” 

One  horse-stealer  is  described  as 
having  “a  pale  complexion,  and  a  more 
than  common  rising  upon  a  largish 
nose;”  which  graphic  if  unflattering 
description  seems  to  have  led  to  his 
conviction,  for  the  advertisement  does 
not  appear  again. 

A  very  large  number  of  book  adver¬ 
tisements  appear  regularly,  especially 
of  the  religious  pamphlet  description, 
such  as  “A  sober  appeal  to  a  Turk 
or  an  Indian  concerning  the  plain 


sense  of  Scripture  relating  to  the 
Trinity.” 

The  first  advertisement  of  “Pamela” 
is  quickly  followed  by  a  skit  called 
“Anti-Pamela.”  As  one  looks  down 
the  lists  of  new  books  one  is  struck 
by  the  very  small  percentage  of  novels 
or  stories  of  any  kind.  Happy  the 
novelist  who  lived  in  those  days! 

Prints  from  Hogarth’s  pictures  ore 
frequently  advertised,  sometimes  in  a 
manner  happily  obsolete  now. 

New  Print.  Taste  in  High  Life  from 
an  incomparable  picture  of  Mr.  Ho¬ 
garth’s— proving  beyond  contradiction 
that  the  present  polite  assemblies  of 
Drum  Routs  etc.,  are  Meer  Exoticks; 
and  the  supporters  of  such  a  parcel  of 
Insects. 

Of  children’s  books  I  have  found  but 
one  mention— one  mention  in  sixteen 
years— and  of  toys  only  one. 

The  very  finest  Dutch  toys  as  not  to 
be  imagin’d  Unless  a  Lady  with  little 
Masters  and  Misses  were  to  see  them. 

Only  two  advertisements  of  Alma¬ 
nacs  have  l)een  discovered.  That  for 
1741,  “For  Families.  Quite  different 
from  any  Almanack  ever  yet  published 
since  Almanacks  first  began;”  and  an¬ 
other  for  1748,  “Containing  those 
things  throughout  the  year  which  all 
the  common  Almanacks  ought  to  men¬ 
tion,  yet  none  of  them  speak  a  word 
of.”  This  advertiser  is  evidently  cul¬ 
pably  ignorant  of  “Rider’s  Diary,’' 
which  twelve  years  earlier,  in  1736, 
offers  masses  of  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  the  reader.  In  January  he  is 
advised  not  to  use  Physick,  but  to 
drink  White  Wine  fasting  “for  the 
best  Physick  Is  warm  Diet,  warm 
Clothes  and  a  merry  honest  Wife.”  In 
February  “Slimy  Fish,  Milk  and  the 
like,  that  do  oppllate  and  stop  the 
TJver  and  Veins  .  .  .  are  to  be  es¬ 
chewed  as  Enemies  to  Health.”  and  so 
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on.  These  invaluable  hints  for  every 
month  of  the  year  as  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health  are  mixed  with  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  sowing  and  pruning  and  the 
treatment  of  live  stock.  At  the  end 
of  the  Diary  is  a  “True  and  Plain 
Description  of  the  High- Ways  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,”  a  “Table  of  the 
Moveable  Fairs,  The  exact  Dimensions 
of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey,  of  Gamsey,  etc..  Beer  Meas¬ 
ure,  Ale  Measure,  A  Table  of  Kings,” 
and  “The  Hour  and  Minute  of  High 
Water  at  London-Brldge  every  day” 
besides  “A  Computation  of  the  most 
Hemarkable  passages  of  The  Times 
from  the  Creation  to  this  present  year 
1730,”  among  which  we  notice  with  in¬ 
terest  the  building  of  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  that  of  the  bridge 
from  Fulham  to  Putney. 

Directly  the  war  begins  constant  are 
the  advertisements  of  officers  for  de¬ 
serters  from  their  regiments.  Thomas 
Atkins,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  de¬ 
scription  of  bis  outward  man  when 
he  was  missing,  was  not  such  an  im¬ 
posing-looking  creature  as  his  namesake 
of  to-day.  He  was  generally  described 
as  marked  with  the  small-pox  or  “pock 
fretten,”  and  frequently  as  having  a 
stoop,  and  still  more  frequently  as 
having  a  “west,”  or  “sty,”  or  “blemish” 
in  his  eye,  or  having  “tender  eyes.” 
He  almost  always  deserted  in  a  “gris¬ 
tle”  or  “bob  wig.”  Once  indeed  he  is 
described  as  having  “Slink  Black 
hair,”  but  this  is  an  exception.  Most 
of  these  deserters  were  very  young. 
A  certain  Isaac  Chesmon  is  only  six¬ 
teen. 

Side  by  side  with  the  rewards  for 
deserters  appear  numerous  advertise¬ 
ments  of  the  sale  of  Spanish,  and,  later 
on,  of  French  boats,  sloops  and  Regis¬ 
ter  Ships  and  their  cargoes,  many  of 

*  In  1746  we  took  no  fewer  than  143  French 
and  Spanish  vessels,  and  in  1748  we  seized  472 
French  and  98  Spanish  vessels.  Oar  gains  on 
be  French  prizes  seem  to  have  been  consid* 


them  of  the  richest  description,  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  East  Indies. 

Commodores  Barnett  and  Warren 
while  protecting  our  trade  in  1744  took 
many  richly  laden  prizes,  some  of 
which  perhaps  found  their  way  into 
these  narrow  columns,  with  a  wood- 
cut  of  a  ship  in  full  sail  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  them— one  of  the  few  illustrated 
forms  of  advertisement  we  have  been 
able  to  find.* 

Advertisements  for  servants  are  of 
the  greatest  rarity.  One  of  the  very 
few  is  for  “A  Gardener  that  can  on  Oc¬ 
casion  drive  a  Coach  and  look  after 
horses.”  And  another  is  that  of  a  gar¬ 
dener  seeking  a  place,  who.  besides 
gardening,  “can  also  place  Wheat 
Sheafs  in  Shocks  in  the  Harvest 
Field.” 

There  are,  however,  a  considerable 
number  of  advertisements  for  servants 
and  apprentices  who  have  “eloped 
from  their  masters.”  One  such,  a  cer¬ 
tain  William  Swaine,  is  described  as 
“red  haired  of  a  down  look,  his  bands 
thick  and  very  full  of  warts.”  He  is 
strongly  suspected  of  having  assisted 
his  elopement  by  laying  his  uncom¬ 
fortable  hands  on  a  large  sum  of 
money,  including  “a  three  pound 
twelve  shilling  piece.”  What  a  mon¬ 
ster  of  inconvenience  such  a  coin  must 
have  been!  At  any  rate,  in  these  days 
nothing  worse  has  to  be  encountered 
than  an  execrable  but  comparatively 
harmless  four  shilling  piece,  the  value 
of  which,  when  there  is  any  question 
of  change,  is,  we  must  confess,  a  pain¬ 
ful  strain  on  the  mathematical  powers. 

Another  of  these  eloping  apprentices 
who  was  “of  a  very  deep  red  dull 
countenance”  .  .  .  “wore  and  carried 
away  two  coats  and  two  Pair  of 
Breeches,”  which,  as  his  flight  was  in 
midwinter,  shows  that  he  was  not  so 

erably  lessened  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  were  insured  in  England,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Spanish  ships. 
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dull  as  he  looked.  Yet  another  “wears 
his  own  black  hair  and  a  little  de- 
rorui’d  in  his  legs.” 

Certainly  apprentices  in  those  days 
—at  least  those  that  ran  away— seem 
to  have  been  singularly  ill-favored,  but 
possibly  their  masters  saw  them  with¬ 
out  illusion  after  their  departure,  not 
empty  handed. 

A  few  black  servants  are  advertised 
for  as  having  run  away.  The  adver¬ 
tiser  In  one  case  evidently  feels  that 
the  identification  of  a  certain  “negro 
man”  is  a  subject  to  be  approached 
with  some  delicacy,  as  “the  color  of 
his  Clothes  is  unknown,  as  he  abscond¬ 
ed  in  the  night  without  his  Clothes.” 

Many  also  are  the  advertisements  of 
losses  of  money  and  property  through 
footpads,  whether  it  be  “a  lusty  young 
fellow  who  wore  his  own  hair”  or  “a 
pock  fretten  man  In  a  pair  of  ever¬ 
lasting  Breeches;”  or  on  Wimbledon 
Common  “a  tall  man  in  a  blue  Frock 
iiud  a  light  Bob  wig  on  a  bay  Horse 
with  a  Swish  tail,  and  look’d  like  a 
genteel  galopping  hunter.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  numerous 
l)ersons  who  were  robbed  seem  always 
to  have  had  time  to  observe  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  their  assailant,  and  every  de¬ 
tail  of  his  apparel,  from  the  lining  of 
his  waistcoat  to  the  wearing  of  his 
hair,  and  from  the  “setting  of  a  good 
tail”  of  his  horse  to  the  other  end  of 
the  animal,  whether  It  were  “rode  with 
a  Pelham  bit.” 

Here  Is  an  advertisement  for  a  war¬ 
rant  against  a  certain  Jesse  Boreham, 
suspected  of  having  stolen  from  the 
Uev.  Mr.  John  Mayonnet  “a  large  sil¬ 
ver  saucepan,  a  parcel  of  Silver  Pen- 
nys,”  and  other  necessaries  of  a  cleri¬ 
cal  establishment.  The  said  Boreham 
is— 

Genteely  made,  but  stooping  in  his 
gate,  makes  him  appear  round  shoul¬ 
der’d,  his  legs  are  long,  and  he  has  a 
remarkable  Jlrk  In  his  Walk,  his  face 


rather  pale  than  fresh  color’d  with  a 
dark  Mark  on  one  side  of  his  Neck  re¬ 
sembling  Dirt 

Aunouncenlents  of  racing  and  cock- 
fighting  recur  regularly.  Easter  Mon¬ 
day  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  day 
for  “a  match  of  Cocks”  at  10  guineas 
a  battle.  An  advertisement  for  Races 
on  Bicton’s  Heath,  near  Shrewsbury, 
April  1755,  ends  with  “There  will  be 
assemblies  each  night  at  The  Raven, 
and  Cocking  as  usual.” 

Packs  of  hounds  are  occasionally  ad¬ 
vertised  for  sale,  “used  to  hunt  both 
Fox  and  hare.” 

The  number  of  “Sash’d  houses”  to  let 
or  to  be  sold  is  by  far  the  largest  item 
In  the  advertising  columns.  They  al- 
M'ays  boast  one  or  more  dovecotes,  well- 
stock’d  fish  ponds  and  occasionally 
“there  Is  also  a  good  pew  In  the  Church 
belonging  to  it.” 

Of  schools  or  seminaries  there  are 
but  few  mentions.  Occasionally  we 
come  upon  one  such  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Young,  who  takes  young  ladies  “In  a 
handsome  sash’d  House.  .  .  .  The 
young  Indies  to  pay  12  pounds  per 
year.  The  Entrance  one  guinea  and  a 
new  silver  spoon.” 

As  we  turn  over  the  yellow  pages  of 
the  London  “Evening  Post”  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  “Morning  Post”  of 
to-day  has  not  imitated  it  in  one  par¬ 
ticular,  namely  that  of  mentioning  the 
fortune  of  the  bride  in  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  marriage.  “Mr.  So-and-So  to 
Miss  So-and-So,  a  young  lady  of  great 
merit  and  l,500f  fortune.”  This  good 
old  custom  has  unfortunately  become 
obsolete,  and  we  venture  to  suggest 
to  the  “Morning  Post”  that  Its  revival 
would  add  a  new  element  of  interest 
to  these  always  Interesting  announce¬ 
ments. 

The  want  of  a  “Matrimonial  News” 
seems  to  have  pressed  heavily  on  the 
unmarried  In  the  days  of  which  we 
have  been  writing.  There  are  several 
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advertisements  for  wives,  whicb  shows 
Low  that  courageous  newspaper  has 
met  in  our  own  day  a  long  and  deeply 
felt  want  of  our  ancestors.  “A  gentle¬ 
man,”  we  read,  “nearer  the  age  of  six¬ 
ty  than  fifty”  is  on  the  lookout  for  a 
second  wife  “answerable  to  his  years.” 
He  requires  that  she  should  be 

Of  a  Behavior  to  do  Dignity  at  the 
Table,  and  in  the  House  of  a  man  of 
fortune;  of  a  chearful  disposition,  with¬ 
out  any  deformity  in  her  Person;  Her 
age  implies  that  no  external  Beauties 
are  required  huf  .  .  .  she  must  be 
plump,  not  bagged  and  lean. 

As  I  close  these  notes  a  report 
roaches  me  which  shows  that,  even 
while  these  short  pages  were  being 
written,  another  bound  was  being 
made  in  the  direction  of  expansion  on 
the  part  of  the  professional  bounder. 

I  hear  (not  on  authority,  therefore 
possibly  correctly)  that  the  white  cliffs 
of  Albion  are  no  longer  to  be  left  out 
in  the  cold  as  “spaces  to  let.”  Possi¬ 
bly  before  these  lines  find  their  w'ay 
Into  print  that  landmark  of  English 
eyes  and  hearts  will  be  transformed 
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into  a  belt  of  advertisements  which  1 
understand,  will  at  night  be  writ  in 
fire. 

In  the  next  war  which  the  arrogance 
of  other  nations  forces  upon  us  we  can 
imagine,  as  our  hospital  ships  near  our 
shores,  how  the  sorely  wounded  soldier 
will  say  to  the  comrade  who  supports 
him: 

“I'm  goiu’  fast.  Bill.  Is  ‘Lemco’  in 
sight  yet?” 

“No,  old  chap,  it  ain’t” 

“Have  we  passed  ‘Labby’s  Lip 
Salve?’  ” 

“Not  yet.” 

While  on  the  bridge  the  burly  cap¬ 
tain  peers  into  the  night  and  says, 
“Dash  my  starry  topsails  If  we  aren’t 
out  of  our  course!” 

“No,  sir,”  says  the  attendant  bo’sun; 
that’s  ‘Keating’s  Cough  Lozenges’  a- 
showing  up  on  our  lee  now.” 

Ah!  happy  island,  where  the  shout 
of  the  advertiser  already  re-eclioes  in 
our  drawing-rooms,  and  will  shortly 
greet  the  homing  Britain  from  afar 
across  the  waves. 

Mary  Cholmondeley. 


PATRIOTISM  AND  ETHICS.* 


Every  kind  of  moral  and  personal 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Godard  for  his 
courage  and  conscientiousness  in  pub¬ 
lishing  this  interesting  book  at  this 
time.  I  cannot  pretend  to  accept  his 
theory;  which  is  a  proposal  for  the  de- 
tlironenient  of  the  whole  virtue  of  pa¬ 
triotism.  But  the  shock  of  a  logical 
cliallenge  can  do  nothing  but  good  to  a 
virtue  like  patriotism,  especially  when 
that  virtue  is  almost  trampled  to 
death,  as  at  present,  by  inanities  dis¬ 
guised  in  its  costume.  We  hear  much 

•  •‘Patriotism  and  Ethics,”  By  John  God¬ 
ard.  London:  Grant  Richards.  6s. 


of  saying  “the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time;”  but  there  is  a  considerable  value 
In  the  man  who  says  even  the  wrong 
tiling  at  the  right  time. 

But  there  is,  before  I  proceed  to  any 
details,  one  error  which  spoils  much 
of  Mr.  Godard’s  book  from  a  philo¬ 
sophic  point  of  view.  It  is  that  he, 
like  His  Majesty’s  Ministers,  appears 
to  think  the  present  Transvaal  war  a 
great  war.  Judging  from  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  space  occupied  in  his 
pages  by  this  silly  and  disastrous  ad¬ 
venture.  one  would  think  that  there 
never  had  been  a  national  enterprise 
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in  the  world  before.  Patriotism  can  be 
tested  by  the  Transvaal  war  just  about 
as  much  as  Christianity  could  be  test¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Baxter’s  prophecies  of  the 
end  of  the  world.  Mr.  Godard  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  study  the  whole  nature  of 
patriotism,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  take  some  great  theory  of 
patriotism  and  systematically  examine 
it.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  the 
world  has  seen  have  written  upon  pa¬ 
triotism— Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Mil¬ 
ton,  Victor  Hugo,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Joim  Ruskin.  And  Mr.  Godard  calmly 
selects  for  detaile<l  study  a  lecture 
fiven  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  philos¬ 
opher;  his  opinion  on  patriotism  has  no 
more  special  value  than  his  opinion  on 
tlio  Royal  Academy.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Godard’s  spirited  denunciation  of  the 
present  war,  of  Jingo  Intolerance,  of 
the  brutality  of  the  idiots  who  wrecked 
Peace  meetings.  But  what  have  these 
tilings  to  do  with  patriotism?  What 
has  Imperialism  to  do  with  patriotism? 
What  have  sk5*-larklng  crowds  to  do 
with  patriotism?  Above  all,  what  par¬ 
ticular  connection  is  there  between  Mr. 
Oiamberlain  and  patriotism? 

This  is  the  primary  and  superfleial 
objection  to  Mr.  Godard,  that  be  has 
meekly  accepted  the  theory  of  the 
Government  that  the  w’ar  is  a  great 
trial  of  English  patriotism.  Instead  of 
being,  as  It  Is,  a  vulgar  and  dirty  ex¬ 
periment  in  a  corner,  different  in  no 
way  from  other  frontier  experiments 
except  in  the  arrogance  of  its  terms 
and  the  magnifying-glass  of  morbidity 
through  which  it  Is  regarded.  Mr. 
Godard,  If  he  wished  to  study  patri¬ 
otism,  should  not  have  taken  one  pal¬ 
try  colonial  squabble  out  of  history,  as 
one  takes  lots  out  of  a  bat;  he  should 
have  reviewed  the  great  wars  of  his¬ 
tory  in  something  like  their  proper  pro¬ 
portion.  But  one  thing  is  at  least  cer¬ 
tain.  If  Mr.  Godard  does  not  think 


patriotism  is  a  precious  virtue,  his 
sympathy  with  Boer  resistance  is  inex¬ 
plicable.  He  passionately,  and  most 
justly  exclaims,  “Does  ‘justice’  decl- 
luate  a  nation  because  it  refuses  un¬ 
conditionally  to  submit  to  a  foreign 
yoke?’’  But  If  patriotism  has  no  value 
a  foreign  yoke  has  no  injustice.  “Can 
we  contemplate,”  be  continues, 
“the  absolute  annexation  of  the 
territory  of  two  foreign  States, 
*a  penalty  so  extreme  as  to  be 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  mod¬ 
ern  nations  since  the  partition  of  Bo¬ 
land?’”  It  Is  the  opinion  of  many,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  that  annexation  is  far 
too  great  a  penalty.  But  if  patriotism 
has  no  sanctity,  it  is  not  a  penalty  at 
all.  If  the  lines  between  nations  are 
really  as  needless  and  arbitrary  as  Mr. 
Godard  represents,  it  is  no  more  cruel 
to  take  over  a  Boer  farm  from  the  Re¬ 
public  to  the  Empire  than  to  transfer 
a  particular  street  from  Fulham  to 
Hammersmith.  If  there  were  a  pas¬ 
sionate  patriotic  feeling  In  Hammer¬ 
smith;  if  the  inhabitants  delighted  in 
boasting  that  the  dag  of  Hammer¬ 
smith  had  never  fallen  in  war,  that  the 
women  of  Hammersmith  were  the 
most  beautiful  and  the  wines  of  Ham¬ 
mersmith  the  most  rejoicing  in  the 
world,  then  I  myself  should  thoroughly 
sympathize  with  Hammersmith,  enter¬ 
taining,  as  I  probably  should,  similar 
convictions  about  South  Kensington. 
But  presumably  Mr.  Godard  would  not 
lie  considers  any  peculiar  attachment 
to  a  nation  narrow  and  immoral.  He 
must,  therefore,  I  infer,  consider  the 
present  resistance  of  the  Boers  a  hide¬ 
ous  and  ghastly  thing,  the  deluging  of 
a  whole  country  with  blood  by  mad¬ 
men  fighting  for  a  detestable  prejudice. 
I  do  not. 

I  am  very  little  terrified  by  Mr.  God¬ 
ard’s  catalogue  of  the  wars  and  woes 
wrought  by  patriotism.  Of  all  meth¬ 
ods  of  testing  a  great  idea  this  method 
seems  to  me  the  worst.  Mankind  have 
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always  been  ready  to  pay  a  great  price 
for  anything  they  really  thought  neces¬ 
sary;  catalogues  of  dead  and  wounded 
only  show  how  necessary  they  thought 
it.  Mr.  Godard  declares  that  patriotism 
is,  on  account  of  its  cruelties  and  its 
pride,  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 
But  if  peace  is  the  test,  how  will  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself  stand  it?  Again,  he  de¬ 
clares  patriotism  to  be  inimical  to  lib¬ 
erty  and  democracy.  But  if  peace  is 
the  test,  how  will  liberty  and  democ¬ 
racy  stand  it?  The  French  Revolution 
has  led  to  at  least  as  much  bloodshed 
as  any  national  sentiment  in  the  world. 
Rosseau  is  at  one  with  a  greater,  in 
that  he  assuredly  did  not  bring  peace 
but  a  sword. 

Mr.  Godard  wishes  us  to  dethrone 
patriotism  and  substitute  love  of  all 
mankind,  because  patriotism,  be  says, 
is  only  “reflex  egoism.”  I  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  this  definition.  In  what  sense 
is  patriotism  refiex  egoism  in  which 
the  love  of  humanity  is  not  refiex  ego¬ 
ism?  If  patriotism  is  exclusive,  so  is 
the  love  of  humanity;  it  stops  at  the 
first  ape.  If  patriotism  includes  pride 
in  being  an  Englishman,  does  not  the 
worship  of  humanity  include  pride  in 
being  a  man?  If  the  pride  of  being  an 
Englishman  makes  a  merit  of  some¬ 
thing  not  in  our  control,  does  not  the 
pride  of  being  a  man  do  the  same?  If 
patriotism  asserts  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  often  cruelly,  against  other  na¬ 
tions,  does  not  the  service  of  man  as¬ 
sert  his  interests,  often  cruelly,  against 
the  animal  world? 

And  does  Mr.  Godard  really  suppose 
that  if  the  love  of  humanity  became 
an  universal  popular  virtue,  its  expres¬ 
sion  would  not  be  as  vulgar,  as  heated, 
as  unscrupulous  in  many  cases  as  that 
of  patriotism?  Mr.  Godard  quotes  a 
list  of  silly  and  brutal  remarks  about 
President  Kruger  “singing  psalms  on 
the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth.”  and  puts 
them  to  the  account  of  patriotism. 
They  belong,  not  to  the  ethics  of  patri¬ 


otism,  but  to  the  psychology  of  cads. 
Does  Mr.  Godard  suppose  that  if  the 
love  for  humanity  were  made  the  basis 
of  national  thought,  the  fool  who  bad 
just  been  saying,  “One  in  the  eye  for 
Krujer,”  would  immediately  begin  to 
talk  in  the  language  of  sublime  lib¬ 
erality?  He  would  merely  change  the 
cant.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  represent 
Kruger  as  the  enemy  of  mankind  ns 
to  represent  him  as  the  enemy  of  Eng¬ 
land.  It  would  be  as  easy  for  a  ring 
of  financiers  with  their  eyes  on  a  gold 
mine  to  pity  Outlanders  as  men  as  to 
pity  them  as  Englishmen.  It  would 
be  as  easy  to  break  up  the  meetings 
of  your  political  opponents  because 
they  w’ere  enemies  of  theis  kind  as  be¬ 
cause  they  were  enemies  of  their 
country.  The  old  cosmopolitan  Ro¬ 
mans  boiled  Christians  in  oil  because 
they  were  the  foes  of  mankind.  The 
French  Revolutionists  burnt  priests  in 
straw  because  they  were  the  foes  of 
mankind.  These  things  do  not  arise 
either  from  the  love  of  country  or  the 
love  of  men,  but  simply  from  folly,  in¬ 
temperance,  vagueness  and  the  heart 
of  mail  deceitful  above  all  things.  Let 
Mr.  Godard  look  abroad  on  Europe  at 
this  moment.  There  exists  a  school 
who  hold,  doubtless  with  entire  sin¬ 
cerity,  the  pure  love  of  humanity 
which  he  recommends,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  national  preferences.  The  form 
it  takes  is  to  blow  to  pieces  with  dyna¬ 
mite  hundreds  of  harmless  people 
whom  they  have  never  seen.  “Let  pa¬ 
triotism  be  subdued,”  says  Mr.  Godard. 
“Let  it  be  removed  from  the  pinnacle 
of  a  virtue  and  be  replaced  by  hu- 
manitarianism,  and  there  shall  dawn 
the  day  of  peace  on  earth  and  good¬ 
will  to  men.”  And  of  this  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  philosophy  the  first  fruits  are  the 
Dynamiters! 

Of  some  of  Mr.  Godard’s  arguments 
1  will  not  speak  at  length,  for  we  think 
he  must  have  employed  them  in  some 
haste.  We  cannot  see  the  phllosophl- 
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ciil  bearing  of  such  a  remark  as  that 
"patriotism  fights  against  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  patria."  It  seems  to  us 
iiUe  saying  that  we  dislike  total  ab¬ 
stainers  because  we  fiud  they  all  drink. 
In  that  case  it  w'ould  not  be  total  ab¬ 
stinence  that  we  disliked,  but  drink¬ 
ing.  If  certain  so-called  “patriots” 
work  against  the  patria  the  case 
against  them  does  not  lie  in  the  charge 
tliat  they  are  patriotic,  but  in  the 
ciiarge  that  they  are  not. 

The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Godard  has 
erred  by  confusing  two  things.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  symbol,  the  dim  and  shift¬ 
ing  symbol,  of  a  certain  love  of  all 
things,  a  certain  loyalty  to  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  which  we  all  rise  in  our  high¬ 
er  moments.  It  is  not  the  love  of  hu¬ 
manity,  it  goes  out  to  cats  aud  tad¬ 
poles.  It  is  an  inspiration  far  too  mys¬ 
terious  to  be  bridled  or  counted  upon; 
fur  too  certain  to  be  demonstrated; 
far  too  perfect  to  be  praised.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  practical  politics 
or  material  privileges;  it  extends  itself 
with  a  calm  conscience  to  the  crea¬ 
tures  we  burden  for  transport  and  slay 
for  food.  It  is  a  moment  in  which  we 
realize  our  kinship  with  the  stars  and 
the  stones  in  the  road;  in  which  our 
sensitiveness  runs  like  a  maze  of 
nerves  over  the  whole  Cosmos  until 
a  falling  star  or  a  stricken  tree  is  like 
a  wound  upon  our  bodies.  But  this 
gigantic  self  is  a  thing  that  even  the 
greatest  and  purest  only  realize  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons.  It  does  not  and  cannot 
have  anything  to  do  with  those  work¬ 
ing  loyalties  which  we  have  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  order  to  preserve  our  mode 
of  life.  That  terrible  truce  in  which 
the  lion  lies  down  with  the  lamb  is  a 
vision,  not  a  dally  rule.  For  natural 
purposes,  we  assert  our  family  against 
our  fellow-countrymen,  our  country 
against  humanity,  humanity  against 
nature. 

Mr.  Godard  never  seems  to  realize 
that  he  does  belong  to  a  country. 


Great  Britain  is  no  more  a  geographi¬ 
cal  area  than  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits 
or  the  Cocoa  Tree  Club.  Like  them,  it 
is  a  centre  of  power,  numbering  cer¬ 
tain  persons  within  its  rules  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  It  is  not  humanity 
which  prevents  Mr.  Godard  from  be¬ 
ing  knocked  down  with  a  bludgeon;  it 
is  his  country  and  his  country  alone. 
It  is  not  humanity  that  makes  Mr. 
Godard  pay  for  a  dog-license,  it  is  his 
country  and  his  country  alone.  The 
only  real  error  of  Mr.  Godard  is  that  he 
coils  upon  a  mere  abstract  sentiment, 
however  natural  and  beautiful,  to  take 
the  place  of  what  is  a  necessary  work¬ 
ing  sentiment  designed  for  certain  defi¬ 
nite  relations  of  life.  It  is  like  saying, 
“Let  a  soldier’s  obedience  to  his  ottt- 
cers  be  removed  from  the  pinnacle  of 
a  virtue  and  replaced  by  a  love  of  all 
living  things.”  Patriotism  is  obviously 
a  virtue  so  long  as  there  is  a  patria. 
Mr.  Godard  seems  to  think  that  a  na¬ 
tion  will  remain  strong  and  independ¬ 
ent  automatically,  without  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  patriotism.  I  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  ask  what  is  keeping  the  Boer 
nation  in  existence  at  this  moment. 

The  bill  which  Mr.  Godard  counts 
up  against  modern  Jingoism  is  long 
and  heavy.  But  of  all  the  crimes  it 
has  committed,  none  is  so  black  and 
ruinous  as  this;  that  it  has  made  good 
and  able  men  like  Mr.  Godard  turn 
against  patriotism  itself.  About  patri¬ 
otism  itself  I  will  say  one  thing  only, 
on  behalf  of  those  like  myself  who  are 
Nationalists  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
also  have  had  to  breathe  in  a  stifling 
vulgarity;  to  see  a  thousand  faces  flxed 
in  one  fatuous  sneer.  We  also  have 
had  all  the  temptations  possible  to  in¬ 
tellectual  rebellion  or  to  intellectual 
pride.  If  we  have  remained  steadfast 
in  a  monotonous  candor,  we  cannot 
claim  that  we  were  strengthened  by 
ethical  subtlety  or  new-fangled  eman¬ 
cipation.  We  have  remained  steadfast 
because  voices  older  than  the  hills 
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called  us  to  this  spot;  here  in  this  is-  the  spirit  of  the  present  war,  be  in¬ 
land  was  to  be  our  glory  or  failure,  deed  dragging  our  country  to  destruc- 
We  have  eaten  its  bread  and  been  tion,  we  can  only  say  that  at  the  end 
made  wise  with  all  its  works.  And  if  we  must  be  with  her,  to  claim  our  por- 
we  are  indeed  near  the  end,  and  the  tion  in  the  wrath  of  God. 
madness  of  cosmopolitan  materialism,  G.  K.  C. 

The  Speaker. 


WHITE  LIES. 


A  certain  amount  of  society  lying  is 
permitted  by  the  rules  of  the  social 
game,  and  when  indulged  in  in  strict 
moderation  the  practice  is,  we  believe, 
in  no  way  injurious  to  the  moral 
health.  “Moderation”  is,  however,  a 
loose  term.  In  the  matter  of  truth¬ 
speaking,  as  in  the  matter  of  wine¬ 
drinking,  no  one  can  define  what 
“moderation”  means,  though  we  all  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  our  own  persons  we  illus¬ 
trate  the  word.  But  granted  this 
vague  moderation  in  their  use,  we  are 
jrrepared  to  maintain  that  a  certain 
number  of  false  formulas  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  defence  and  maintainance 
of  the  spirit  of  sincerity  and  truth.  We 
have  all  entered  into  a  tacit  agree¬ 
ment  that  under  certain  circumstances 
we  will  deceive  each  other  for  our 
common  comfort,  and  if  any  large 
number  of  people  took  to  avoiding 
tliese  defensive  forms  and  spoke  on  all 
occasions  nothing  but  the  naked  truth, 
the  social  world  would  have  to  be 
made  over  again,  and  we  think  the 
new  one  would  be  worse  and  less  in¬ 
genuous  than  that  in  which  we  live. 
After  such  a  revolution,  society  would 
have  to  revise  its  list  of  penal  offences, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  new  catalogue 
w’ould  stand,  we  imagine,  curiosity. 
Rules  about  not  asking  questions 
which  now  apply  only  to  Royalty 
would  have  to  be  universally  observed. 
“1  sha’n’t  tell  you”  is  a  phrase  which 
will  not  always  defend  a  secret;  and 


apart  from  that,  if  constantly  resorted 
to  it  would  be  apt  to  produce  social 
friction.  One  would  hardly  dare  to 
ask  a  friend  to  dine  in  so  many  words 
if  it  were  not  permissible  for  him  to 
make  the  false  reply  that  he  was  sorry 
he  was  engaged  and  could  not  come. 
Ordinary  social  intercourse,  instead  of 
becoming  more  direct,  would  have  to 
be  carried  on  by  an  elaborate  system 
of  hints,  otherwise  society  would  be¬ 
come,  metaphorically  speaking,  a  bear¬ 
garden,  in  which  sensitive  persons 
would  be  battered  to  death.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  get  used  to  being  told 
“1  do  not  like  you,  and  your  friends 
bore  me,’  or  “I  could  come  quite  easily, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  identify  myself 
with  the  very  second-rate  people 
among  whom  you  live.”  Neither  could 
we  Improve  matters  by  reversing  the 
ordinary  procedure  and  allowing  the 
guests  to  invite  themselves.  The  re¬ 
buff  of  being  refused  hospitality  would 
be  almost  unbearable.  The  only  prac¬ 
ticable  plan  would  be  to  find  out  in  a 
roundabout  manner  whether  or  no  the 
person  we  wanted  to  ask  wanted  to 
come,  and  he  also,  would  need  to  be 
very  indirect  and  circumspect  in  his 
reply,  leaving  his  wishes,  if  possible, 
a  little  vague,  but  being  careful  not  to 
leave  his  acquaintance  with  quite 
enough  courage  to  ask  him.  Artifi¬ 
ciality  would  become  the  test  of  good 
breeding.  As  things  are— social  lying 
being  allowed— the  man  who  cannot 
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dine  and  the  man  who  will  not  both 
make  the  same  answer,  and  so  every 
one  is  convenienced  and  no  one’s  feel¬ 
ings  are  hurt.  Extreme  verbal  accu¬ 
racy  in  social  matters  may  easily  lead 
to  misunderstanding.  If  we  are  never 
sutBciently  unselfish  to  pretend  that 
we  enjoy  some  amusement  or  pleasure 
with  which  a  friend  whom  we  like 
may  provide  us,  we  shall  give  him  the 
ti’ue  Impression  that  we  are  bored  by 
the  entertainment  in  which  we  are 
sharing,  but  we  may  also  give  the 
falsa  impression  that  we  are  bored  by 
him  and  his  surroundings  altogether. 
In  this  case  a  lie,  even  an  acted  He, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  even  more 
detrimental  to  character  than  the  acute 
type,  conveys  a  truer  impression  than 
the  accurate  truth.  Again,  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  if  questioners  are  to 
be  allowed  in  society  at  all,  that  we 
should  have  some  shield  to  defend  us 
against  their  onslaughts.  We  must  al¬ 
low  one  another  to  withhold  a  confi¬ 
dence  from  some  curious  person  who 
has  no  right  to  expect  the  truth.  If 
Smith  tells  us  as  a  secret  that  he  has 
written  a  certain  book,  and  Brow'n 
asks  us  point  blank  whether  or  no  he 
wrote  it,  we  surely  ought  not  to  tell 
him;  and  If  we  compromise  and  say, 
“Mind  your  own  business,”  we  merely 
annoy  Brown  and  probably  betray 
Smith.  The  only  possible  course  in 
loyalty  to  our  friend  Is  to  say  “No”  or 
“I  don't  know,”  both  of  which  state¬ 
ments  are  equally  Inaccurate.  If  we 
support  either  statement  with  a  reason 
we  may,  however,  be  said  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  proper  limits  of  allowable 
lying.  To  embroider  is  to  do  more 
than  the  occasion  excuses,  which  is 
only  to  shut  the  mouth  and  hinder  the 
speculation  of  a  person  to  whom  we 
are  under  no  obligation  to  confess. 
With  regard  to  the  offence  against  sin¬ 
cerity  we  commit  when  we  pretend  to 
know  more  about  any  subject  than 
we  really  do,  the  limits  of  the  allow¬ 


able  are  less  easy  to  define.  No  good 
hostess  is  surely  bound  to  snub  a  guest 
who  wants  to  set  off  talking  on  his 
own  subject  by  telling  him  that  what 
he  is  saying  is  as  Greek  to  her,  and 
that  she  does  not  know  Mendelssohn 
from  Wagner,  or  wheat  from  barley,  or 
a  pheasant  from  a  grouse,  as  the  case 
may  be.  To  make  him  happy  she  may 
surely  pretend— up  to  a  point.  Of 
course  she  runs  a  risk  of  ridicule 
should  she  be  found  out.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  allows  her  guest  to 
think  her  intimate  with  great  people, 
whom  she  has  hardly  met,  for  the  sake 
of  aggrandizing  her  position  and  mak¬ 
ing  herself  interesting,  her  pretence 
turns  at  once  Into  pretentiousness, 
and  a  low  motive  makes  her  success 
deceit,  and  her  failure  not  ridiculous 
but  contemptible. 

The  confines  of  Justifiable  lying  are 
overstepped  by  a  false  show  of  emo¬ 
tion  more  often  than  by  false  speech. 
I’he  persons  who  seem  genuinely  sorry 
when  in  reality  they  are  rather  re¬ 
lieved,  or  who  welcome  warmly  some 
one  whom  they  had  been  hoping  would 
not  come,  overstep  the  social  agreement 
as  to  what  is  permissible,  and  turn  a 
dead  formula  into  a  living  falsehood. 
The  odd  perversion  of  conscientious¬ 
ness  which  induces  some  people  to  take 
Infinite  pains  to  give  a  false  impression 
without  making  a  false  statement  is 
a  strange  moral  phenomenon.  Per¬ 
haps  we  have  all  occasionally  rejoiced 
at  having  wriggled  out  of  an  awk¬ 
ward  situation  without  telling  a  de¬ 
liberate  lie.  Such  rejoicing  is  without 
any  moral  foundation  which  we  are 
able  to  divine,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
real.  In  the  matter  of  compliments 
sincerity  seems  to  lie  less  in  words 
than  in  intention.  Some  people  deal 
largely  in  this  social  coin.  They  make 
use  of  a  formal  pretty  speech  as  they 
would  of  some  sort  of  douceur  or  tip 
which  they  love  to  bestow  upon  their 
friends.  The  actual  words  of  such 
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compliments  may  be  exaggerated  or 
even  untrue,  but  if  they  express  an 
admiration  or  a  good-will  which  Is 
genuine  they  cannot  come  under  any 
^^orse  condemnation  than  that  of  bad 
manners.  Such  ready-made  means  of 
making  themselves  agreeable  are  usu¬ 
ally  resorted  to  by  those  who  have  no 
natural  power  of  expression.  They 
are  like  the  tongue-tied  rustic  who 
helps  himself  through  his  courting  by 
the  presentation  of  colored  sweets  en¬ 
graved  with  fine  sentiments  or  terms 
of  endearment.  Louis  Stevenson  has 
given  us  a  charming  description  of 
those  “uneloquent  natures”  whose 
"hearts  can  speak  no  language  under 
heaven.”  Some  there  are,  he  says, 
"who  have  been  denied  all  the  symbols 
o<’  communication— who  have  neither  a 
lively  play  of  facial  expression  nor 
speaking  gestures  nor  a  responsive 
voice,  nor  yet  the  gift  of  frank  ex¬ 
planatory  speech;  people  truly  made  of 
clay,  people  tied  for  life  into  a  bag 
which  no  one  can  undo.”  Surely  It 
would  be  hard  to  deny  to  such  the 
gi-atlfication  of  distributing  those  to¬ 
kens  by  means  of  which  they  let  their 
friends  know  that  they  are  regarding 
them  benevolently— through  the  bag. 

The  habit  of  romancing  Is  a  form  of 
social  lying  which  Is  very  generally 
excused,  partly  because  romancers  are 
amusing  and  often  serve  to  keep  us 
from  ennui,  and  partly  because  the 
temptation  to  romance  Is  keenly  felt 
bv  a  great  many  among  those  who 
never  do  It.  There  Is,  we  understand, 
a  defect  in  the  physical  sight  which  Is 
called  want  of  “definition,”  and  some 
people  are  born  without  the  power  of 


mental  “definition.”  As  children  the 
difference  between  imagination  and  re¬ 
ality  is  hazy  to  them,  and  accurate 
speech  is  only  attained  to  by  deter¬ 
mined  effort  and  attention.  I^ater  on 
such  children  often  turn  out  peculiarly 
truthful  men  and  women.  Truth  is  to 
them  a  matter  of  self-control,  and  self- 
control  after  long  habit  becomes  sec¬ 
ond  nature.  Dread  of  shame  or  ridi¬ 
cule  has  forced  them  to  think  before 
they  speak,  has  taught  the  over-im¬ 
aginative  man  to  keep  his  romances 
within  his  own  breast,  where  they 
modify  his  character— usually  for  the 
better,  the  imagination  of  the  ro¬ 
mancer  almost  always  running  to  the 
heroic.  Often  vain,  he  will  almost  al¬ 
ways  tr3’  in  action  to  justify  his  own 
vanity.  But  there  are  some  boyish 
men  and  childish  women  who,  though 
they  may  be  very  clever,  never  really 
grow  up  at  all.  These  never  attain  to 
any  degree  of  self-control,  and  they  go 
on  romancing  out  loud  all  through  life, 
often  loved  and  always  laughed  at  by 
their  friends  and  acquaintance,  fol¬ 
lowed  unconsciously  by  the  intense 
though  secret  sympathy  of  those  fel¬ 
low-sinners  who  have  at  last  learned 
to  hold  their  tongues.  It  is  not  easy 
to  draw  any  definite  limit  to  the  license 
of  common  deception  for  the  common 
weal  which  society  gives  to  Its  mein- 
l>ers,  but  we  should  say  that  both  in 
the  matter  of  Innocent  romancing  and 
in  the  use  of  those  defensive  forms 
which  we  have  described  we  may  con¬ 
sider  that  we  have  gone  too  far  on  the 
very  first  occasion  that  we  realize  we 
have  been  deceiving  not  only  our  audi¬ 
ence— but  ourselves. 
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SUSPIRIUM. 

These  little  shoes!— How  proud  she  was  of  these! 

Cau  you  forget  how,  sitting  on  your  knees, 

She  used  to  prattle  volubly,  and  raise 
Her  tiny  feet  to  win  your  wondering  praise? 

Was  life  too  rough  for  feet  so  softly  shod, 

That  now  she  walks  In  Paradise  with  God, 

Leaving  but  these— to  doat  on  and  to  muse— 

These  little  shoes! 

William  Canton. 
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II. 

When  I  left  Mrs.  Soulsby’s  tea-table 
to  call  on  Mr.  Barrington-Bounderley, 
I  had  an  eye  to  business.  My  wife, 
‘poor  wretch,”  (as  Mr.  Pepys  would 
have  said),  has  a  taste  for  the  vain 
pomp  and  glory  of  the  world  not  easy 
to  gratify  in  Stuccovia,  where  life  is 
rather  drab.  Misled  by  a  mendacious 
Press,  she  struggled  through  frost  and 
fog,  by  Underground  and  omnibus,  to 
St.  James’s  Palace,  in  the  early  hours 
of  January  24,  intent  on  hearing  King 
Edward  VII  proclaimed.  Her  notion  of 
what  the  ceremony  imported  was,  I 
think,  vague;  but  shfe  was  animated  by 
the  conviction  that  “it  will  be  a  great 
thing  to  be  able  to  say  one  heard  it;” 

I  and  when  she  found  that  “it”  had 
j  taken  place  an  hour  before  she  arrived 
at  the  Palace  her  mortification  was 
acute.  To  sootlie  the  pangs  of  disap¬ 
pointment  w'as  at  once  my  duty  aud 
iny  wisdom,  and  I  therefore  consented 
to  ask  Mr.  Bounderley  if  he  could  ar¬ 
range  for  my  wife  to  see  the  King’s 
procession  at  the  opening  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  A  place  on  the  route  seemed  un- 
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attainable,  for  Stuccovia  has  no  visit¬ 
ing  relations  with  Carlton  House  Ter¬ 
race,  and  the  officialdom  of  Whitehall 
gives  its  windows  on  the  principle  of 
“cutlet  for  cutlet,”  or,  more  classically, 
do  vt  des.  But  my  wife  fancied  that 
Mr.  Bounderley  would  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  her  into  the  corridor 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  was 
charged  to  convey  the  request.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  pretty  much  what  I  had  ex¬ 
pected.  Mr.  Bounderley  would  have 
been  delighted.  If  only  It  had  been  pos¬ 
sible.  What  a  pity  I  had  not  spoken 
two  days  sooner!  He  had  just  prom¬ 
ised  his  places  to  the  Cashingtons— 
those  people  who  had  lately  taken  the 
large  corner  house  In  Stucco  Gardens, 
and  were  building  out  a  billiard  room 
at  the  back.  It  was  really  provoking. 
But  another  time  he  would  be  only  too 
charmed  to  do  anything,  and  would 
make  a  note  of  it,  etc.,  etc.  So  my  mis¬ 
sion  proved  abortive,  nor,  in  truth,  did 
I  wholly  regret  it.  My  wife  dislikes 
crowds  and  draughts,  though  her  loy¬ 
alty  would  carry  her  through  even 
greater  trials.  She  cannot  stand  long, 
is  easily  tired,  and  when  she  is  tired— 
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dear  soul!— is  a  little  Inclined  to  be 
peevish.  Furthermore,  I  have  always 
observed  that  contact  with  the  great 
w’orld,  though  it  momentarily  exhilar¬ 
ates  her,  produces  a  reaction;  and  that 
she  is  happier  after  one  of  Mrs.  Boun- 
derley’s  parties  at  the  Botanical  Gar¬ 
dens,  or  of  Mrs.  Soulsby’s  musical  teas, 
than  when  she  has  been  rubbing  shoul¬ 
ders  (if  so  familiar  an  expression  may 
be  allowed)  with  Britain’s  aristocracy. 
The  stauding  mortification  of  her  life 
Is  the  social  success  of  a  former  school¬ 
fellow,  who  married  a  rising  politician 
and  has  contrived  to  push  and  squeeze 
and  wriggle  herself  into  prominence. 
“When  I  see  that  horrid  little  Dodo  In 
a  front  row  with  Lord  Stiltstalking  in 
one  of  her  pockets,  and  Lord  Decimus 
Tlte-Barnacle  In  the  other,  I  can't  help 
remembering  how  different  she  w'as  at 
Miss  Pinkerton’s.  Certainly  times 
have  changed  with  her,  and  I’m  sure 
I  don’t  envy  her.  I  wouldn’t  have  mar¬ 
ried  that  man  for  worlds.  But  I  must 
say  it  does  make  one  angry  to  see  her 
making  such  a  fool  of  the  Bishop  of 
Barchester.  If  I  were  Mrs.  Proudle, 

1  should  let  her  know  what  I  thought.’’ 
— etc.  This  being  my  dear  one’s  habit¬ 
ual  frame  of  mind,  and  it  being  quite 
•certain  that  the  detested  “Dodo”  would 
have  loomed  large  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  I  felt  a  certain  relief  when 
the  good  Bounderley  began  to  reel  off 
his  transparent  excuses;  and,  when  he 
offered  to  compound  by  getting  me  into 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  debate  on  the  Address,  I  felt  a 
sweet  contentment  in  the  great  system 
•of  Compensations. 

Why  does  one  enjoy  going  to  the 
House  of  Commons?  I  find  it  difficult 
to  answer  the  question.  In  order  to 
•enter  its  precincts  one  has  to  undergo 
the  worst  evils  of  bureaucracy— the  pa¬ 
tronizing  authority  of  the  Policeman 
and  the  high-handed  insolence  of  the 
Doorkeeper.  The  old  traditions  of  elo- 
>quence,  sarcasm,  wit  and  similar  orna¬ 


ments  of  debate  are  as  obsolete  as 
Pitt’s  pigtail  and  Fox’s  knee-breeches. 

To  dine  in  the  Strangers’  Room  is  to 
face  the  risk  of  finding  your  smelt 
spliced  with  a  toothpick.  The  system 
of  ventilation  (if  that  can  be  properly 
so  called  which  is  no  ventilation  and 
all  system)  is  notoriously  productive  of 
influenza. 

What  then  should  tempt  me  on  these 
stormy  seas. 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease? 

Well,  as  a  person  detached  from  par- 
..ty,  and  perhaps  more  inclined  to  idol¬ 
breaking  than  to  hero-worship,  I  take 
luy  pleasure  rather  in  the  Ironies  than 
in  tlie  eutliusiasms  of  the  House.  I 
like  to  see  the  champion  of  the  Unau¬ 
thorized  Program  lashing  his  former 
followers  into  Impotent  fury.  I  like 
to  see  Mr.  Morley  meditating  on  the 
evil  w’ay  of  the  Liberal  world,  and  bai)- 
bling  o’  Green  Flags  instead  of,  as  in 
the  old  days,  nailing  them  to  his  mast. 

I  like,  too,  to  note  the  contrast  betw'ecn 
the  “bald  and  bilious  men,”  with  baggy 
trousers  and  amorphous  boots,  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  Liberal  benches,  and  the 
“well-groomed”  young  Tories  who  jeer 
at  them  across  the  fioor.  That  epithet 
“well-groomed”  gives  me  pause.  Like 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  “Daily 
Telegraph,”  when  he  heard  of  “Deli¬ 
cacy,”  I  exclaim,  “Surely  I  have  heard 
that  word  before.”  What  is  happening 
to  me?  Why,  in  my  old  age,  have  1 
taken  to  writing  journalese?  “Well- 
groomed”  is  journalese  for  “well- 
dressed;”  and  no  living  creature  except 
Pennialinus  ever  said  the  one  for  the 
other.  Let  It  be  bound  in  one  bundle 
of  abominations  with  “trend,”  and  “af¬ 
fray,”  and  “transpire”  in  the  sense  of 
“happen,”  and  “it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing,”  and  “a  new  departure,”  and 
“much  In  evidence,”  Let  all  such  say¬ 
ings  be  bound  in  bundles  for  the  burn¬ 
ing.  and  perish  from  the  lips  of  men. 
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Another  element  of  pleasure  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  incongruity.  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  Imperial  Instinct,  Sir  William  Har- 
court  as  the  white-souled  champion  of 
spiritual  religion,  Mr.  Asquith  as  the 
convinced  advocate  of  farm-burning 
and  annexation,  the  author  of  “Com¬ 
promise”  as  the  parliamentary  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Nonconformist  conscience 
—ail  these  phenomena  have  the  charm 
of  incongruity;  but  I  almost  think  that 
Mr.  Balfour,  as  the  fatherly  critic  of 
ritualistic  excesses,  is  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  of  all— even  more  delightfully  in¬ 
congruous  than  Lord  Selborne  as  the 
rollicking  seaman,  and  Mr.  Brodrick 
as  the  judge  of  military  etiquette.  I 
was  reading  the  other  day  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Balfour  by  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  correspondent  of  a  Norconformist 
newspaper.  We  cannot,  I  think,  be 
wrong  in  attributing  it  to  a  female 
hand,  and  even  among  the  triumphs  of 
these  later  days  in  the  way  of  personal 
journalism,  the  authoress  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  have  distinguished  herself. 
“The  white  patch  above  Mr.  Balfour’s 
ears  has  become  very  conspicuous.  It 
looks  like  a  feather  stuck  in  his  hair. 
When  it  wanders  all  over  his  head,  and 
all  the  hair  is  white  it  will  be  very 
beautiful.”  Will  it  indeed?  A  white 
feather  wandering  all  over  one’s  head 
will  surely  be  a  novel  and  rather  a 
barbaric  ornament.  “If  we  did  not  dis¬ 
solve  we  should  be  showing  the  white 
feather,”  quoth  Mr.  Gladstone  on  a  fa¬ 
mous  occasion.  Mr.  Balfour,  showing 
a  whole  beadful  of  white  feathers,  is 
a  vision  which  would  lend  Itself  with 
fatal  facility  to  “F.  C.  G.’s”  sarcastic 
art.  Excellent  lady  correspondent  of 
“Baptist  Bits!”  “Many  daughters  have 
done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest 
them  all.”  But,  ludicrous  as  is  the  pic¬ 
ture  which  the  lady  has  drawn,  it  is 
not  more  entertaining  than  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four’s  performance  on  Mr.  Austin  Tay¬ 
lor’s  amendment.  To  see  the  high-dried 


bachelor  of  fifty-four,  famed  for  his 
aloofness  alike  from  domestic  tram¬ 
mels  and  from  ecclesiastical  attach¬ 
ments,  dogmatizing  about  the  unde¬ 
sirability  of  “Children’s  Eucharists” 
and  the  evils  of  Confession  was  surely 
to  see  the  very  crown  and  triumph  of 
incongruity.  “Quote  publicans  on  li¬ 
quor  laws,  or  slave-drivers  on  the  capa¬ 
cities  of  blacks;  cite  Martial  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  purity,  or  Bacchus  to  sobriety; 
put  Danton  to  conduct  a  bloodless  rev¬ 
olution,  or  swear  in  the  Gracchi  as  spe¬ 
cial  constables;  but  do  not  set  up  the 
late  Mr.  Buckle  as  a  judge  of  anything 
that  is  called  a  religion  or  a  clergy”— 
nor  the  defender  of  Philosophic  Doubt 
as  a  competent  critic  of  men’s  self- 
abasement  or  children’s  prayers. 

The  gallery  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  in  spite  of  all  its  drawbacks, 
supplies  just  now  what  the  advertisers 
call  a  felt  want.  Social  gaiety  is  for 
the  time  extinguished.  Of  my  wife,  as 
of  Wordsworth’s  Michael,  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  her  mind  Is  “keen,  in¬ 
tense  and  frugal,”  and  she  w’as  prompt 
to  recognize  the  opportunity  of  decent 
retrenchment  afforded  by  the  public 
mourning.  “Of  course  we  can’t  give 
any  dinners  till  after  Easter;  and  then 
every  one  is  away  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  all  our  friends  know  perfectly  well 
that  our  dining-room  is  much  too  small 
for  parties  in  the  hot  weather;  so  this 
year  we  sha’n’t  be  obliged  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  and  it  certainly  will  be  an  im¬ 
mense  saving.”  So,  instead  of  enter¬ 
taining  Mr.  Bounderley  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  the  season,  I  consume  his 
substance  at  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  don’t  Imagine  that  he  enjoys  settling 
the  bill;  but  one  must  suffer  in  order  to 
be  beautiful,  and  one  must  pay  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  parliamentary.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  my  M.P.  finds  some 
compensation  for  his  unwilling  dis¬ 
bursements  in  the  opportunity  of  say¬ 
ing  before  a  constituent,  “My  dear 
Cranbourne,  you  did  that  capitally.” 
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or,  “Austen,  my  boy,  you’re  a  chip  of 
the  old  block.” 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
House  of  Commons  (or  again  to  quote 
Pennialinus,  “St.  Stephen’s”)  is  my 
only  joy.  Stuccovla  does  not  lack  its 
chastened  recreations.  My  dear  wife 
insists  that  Wednesd.ay  evenings  in 
Lent  should  be  kept  clear  of  social  en¬ 
tanglements— 

Well  I  know  the  ways  of  women  when 
they  get  an  evening  free— 

How  they  roast  a  goodly  chicken,  add 
the  urn,  and  call  it  Tea. 

On  Wednesdays,  therefore,  we  have 
“High  Tea”  at  seven;  and  then,  with 
feelings  akin  to  those  of  Ju¬ 
venal’s  friend  when  he  carried  a 
crude  peacock  into  his  bath,  I 
carry  an  unassimilated  sausage 
to  Mr.  Soulsby’s  weekly  service.  I 
think  I  said  before  that  our  good  vicar  is 
eager  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
book-making,  if  I  may  use  that  word 
in  an  unracing  sense.  The  simulta¬ 
neous  publication  of  biographies  of 
Cromwell,  Lord  Rosebery.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Sir  .John  Mowbray  gave 
him  an  opening  which  he  was  not  the 
man  to  miss;  and  his  “Course  of  Medi¬ 
tations  on  the  Spiritual  Life  of  English 
Statesmen”  was  widely  advertised  and 
has  been  numerously  attended.  All 
Stuccovla’s  noblest  and  most  thought¬ 
ful— the  very  elect  of  St  Ursula’s  par¬ 
ish,  the  “Fishers  in  Deep  Waters,”  as 
the  vicar  calls  them— have  rallied 
round  these  spirit-searching  discourses. 

The  vicar,  nothing  daunted  by  some 
seeming  incompatibilities  between  bis 
four  heroes,  has  reconciled  them  all  by 
gravely  enouncing  the  impressive  can¬ 
on  that  “the  wider  divergence  is  the 
higher  unity.”  No  one  except  Mr. 
Soulsby  could  have  said  that;  but  It 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  Deep 
Church  that  on  its  lips  language  loses 
all  recognized  meaning.  With  Mr. 


Soulsby  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  a 
carol,  and  the  Commination  Service  is 
a  serenade,  and  sin  is  an  illness  and 
crime  an  accident;  and  “Depart  ye 
cursed,”  means  “Come,  ye  blessed;” 
and  Yes  is  No,  and  black  is  white,  and 
the  night  before  last  means  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Meditations  are  popular  with 
the  cultured  ladies  of  Stuccovla,  or  that 
the  Fishers  in  Deep  W’aters  mur¬ 
mured  that  the  delay  in  filling  the  See 
of  London  was  due  to  Mr.  Soulsby’s 
conscientious  hesitations. 

On  Sunday  mornings  in  Lent  our  pul¬ 
pit  is  occupied  by  a  preacher  from  a 
distance,  w'ho,  like  a  famous  Dean, 
has  “so  much  taste,  and  all  so  very 
bad.”  He  is  preaching  a  course  on 
“Six  Precious  Stones  and  their  spirit¬ 
ual  symbolisms,”  with  illustrative  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  English  poets.  These 
manifold  exercises  of  culture  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  our  curate  as  “a  bit  thick,” 
and  he  owns  himself  “fairly  out  of  it.” 
His  exuberant  energies  are  bestowed 
on  schools  and  sick-rooms,  club-man¬ 
agement  and  district-visiting,  for  Mr. 
Soulsby  cannot  endure  smells,  and 
turns  sea-green  in  an  exhausted  atmos¬ 
phere;  whereas  “Blazer”  Bumpstead  is 
“as  fit  as  they  make  ’em;”  and  his 
chest-measurement  is  incessantly  ex¬ 
panded  by  his  Saturday  afternoon’s 
“Rugger.”  “Socker,”  he  will  tell  you 
in  a  jovial  belloTv,  “is  only  fit  for  slop¬ 
py  girls.”  What  strange  freak  of  fate 
was  It  that  unequally  joined  Mr.  Souls¬ 
by  with  this  Philistine  yoke-fellow? 

Let  no  one  dream  that  because  Stuc¬ 
covla  is  “remote”  from  the  fashionable 
world,  and  “unfriended”  by  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  It  is  therefore  “melancholy”  or 
“slow.”  We  are  quick  in  our  pursuit 
of  culture,  and  banish  melancholy  by 
the  aid  of  Lectures. 

Thus,  the  other  night  the  Town  Hall 
was — not  indeed  filled,  but  occupied,  by 
an  intelligent  audience  gathered  to¬ 
gether  to  hear  the  eminent  barrister, 
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Mr.  Kewsey,  lecture  on  the  Humorists 
of  Queen  Victoria’s  Reign.  One  lecture 
is,  to  the  outward  eye,  very  like  an¬ 
other.  The  large,  draughty  room,  the 
half-empty  benches.  The  earnest  but 
dowdy  appearance  of  the  assembled 
ladles,  the  desk  covered  with  g.'ven 
baize,  and  the  bottle  of  water.  As  re¬ 
gards  these  externals,  the  scene  has 
been  drawn  with  inimitable  fidelity  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Would  that  he 
could  have  heard  the  opening  sentence 
of  Mr.  Kewsey’s  discourse  on  the  Vic¬ 
torian  humorists:  “Charles  Dickens 
liad,  strictly  speaking,  no  humor.”  That 
brick  enables  one,  I  think,  to  judge 
pretty  fairly  of  the  house  that  Kewsey 
built. 

But  services  and  lectures  do  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  possibilities  of  Stuccovia’s 
dissipation.  We  are  nothing,  if  not  cul¬ 
tured;  and  drawing-room  readings 
come  in  with  the  east  winds  of  March, 
and  rival  them  in  severity.  In  one  of 
the  fiats  in  Lower  Stucco  Place  dwells 
an  emancipated  poetess,  of  uncertain 
nationality.  She  professes  to  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Aphra  Behn,  and 
to  be  related  maternally  to  George 
Sand.  Slie  has  associated  herself  for 
tlie  purposes  of  our  drawing-room  read¬ 
ings,  with  a  professional  reciter,  a 

Francesca  du  Rimini, 

Nlmlny  Plmlny, 

.Te  ne  sais  quol  young  man; 

and,  discarding  their  patronymics, 
these  artists  advertise  themselves  as 
“Eloisa  and  Abelard.”  Admission  to 
the  readings  is  half-a-crown  a  head, 
and  the  proceeds  are  divided  between 
the  War  Funds  and  the  Kyrle  Society. 
The  poetess,  draped  in  sage  green,  with 
a  silver  fillet  round  her  dishevelled 
locks,  declaims  her  sapphics  with  an 
energy  which  recalls  Theodora’s  per¬ 
formance  at  Lothair’s  coming-of-age. 
“Tliere  was  a  tumult  of  her  brow,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  address  to  Liberty,  that 
was  sublime— quite  a  Msenad  look.” 


An  effective  contrast  to  this  passion¬ 
ate  energy  Is  supplied  by  the  morbid 
and  sepulchral  gloom  of  the  young  re¬ 
citer,  whose  voice  awakens  sympa¬ 
thetic  tears,  as  he  fixes  his  cavernous 
eyes  on  vacancy,  and  begins  in  a  spec¬ 
tral  undertone:— 

Billy’s  dead  and  gone  to  glory— 

So  is  Billy’s  sister  Nell; 

And  I  know  a  tale  about  them. 
Were  I  a  poet,  I  could  tell. 

“People  who  like  this  sort  of  thing 
will  find  this  the  sort  of  thing  they 
like,”  and  this  is  emphatically  the  sort 
of  thing  that  Stuccovia  likes.  Stucco- 
via  dreads  humor  and  contemns  com¬ 
edy  as  vulgar;  and  hence  arises  our 
chief  difficulty  In  the  way  of  private 
theatricals.  Mrs.  Barrington-Bounder- 
ley,  who  really  has  a  pretty  wit,  pro¬ 
posed  to  dramatize  the  “Little  Dinner 
at  Timmins’s,”  and,  having  also  a  pret¬ 
ty  foot,  chose  for  herself  the  part  of 
Rosa,  which  she  could  have  played  to 
perfection.  But  all  Stuccovia  rose  in 
indignant  protest  against  Truncheon 
and  Mrs.  Gashleigh,  and  the  silver 
bread-baskets  and  the  smashed  chris¬ 
tening  bowl.  They  vowed  that  they 
had  always  detested  Thackeray’s  spir¬ 
its;  that  his  tone  was  base  and  bis 
view  of  life  cynical.  Besides  which, 
nobody  read  him  nowadays.  We  had 
“got  beyond  poor  Thackeray,”  and,  if 
there  was  to  be  anything  in  the  way  of 
theatricals,  let  It  be  something  which 
really  touched  the  depths;  something 
which  one  could  feel— something  “ac¬ 
tual”  and  “convincing.”  These  mur¬ 
murs  really  had  their  origin  at  the  vic¬ 
arage,  Avhere  Mr,  Soulsby  had  formed 
“in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  ca¬ 
pacious  of  such  things”  a  design  (rf 
dramatizing  “Robert  Elsmere.”  To 
body  forth  the  spiritual  perplexities  of 
Robert  was,  he  felt  a  task  peculiarly 
adapted  to  bis  own  powers;  and  that 
he  should  fall  In  love  with  Mrs.  Souls¬ 
by  playing  Madame  de  Nettevllle 
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would  be  a  touch  of  domestic  pathos 
W’orthy  of  the  Kendals.  So  far  all  was 
plain  sailing;  but  there  were  rocks 
ahead  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cast. 
Clearly  the  Squire  could  not  be  cut; 
yet  neither  Blazer  Bumpstead  nor  Mr. 
Barrington-Bounderley  was  the  least 
adapted  to  the  part— and  men  are 
scarce  in  Stuccovia.  Ladies,  indeed, 
are  plentiful  with  us;  but  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  tliey  proved  recalcitrant,  and  as 
the  scheme  developed  itself,  gave  It 
plainly  to  be  understood  that  they 
thought  Mrs.  Soulsby  had  made  an 
immense  mistake  in  choosing  the 
part  of  Madame  de  Netteville, 
when  that  of  Catherine  lay  ready 
to  her  hand.  “She  is  positive¬ 
ly  cut  out  for  Catherine,”  said  dear 
old  Lady  Farrlngdon;  “for  Catherine 
M’as  a  good  creature,  but  a  frump  and 
a  bore.  It  is  so  odd  that  in  theatrical 
things  people  never  know  their  own 
limitations.”  So  our  theatrical  designs 
fell  through;  but  the  vicarage  was  not 
to  be  defeated.  Early  in  the  year  the 
vicar  had  announced  a  lecture  on  the 
OombUl  IfafulM. 


“Historical  Basis  of  Punch  and  Judy.” 
This  entertainment  had  been  postponed 
indefinitely  on  account  of  the  public 
mourning,  but  it  was  now  announced 
for  MI-Car§me,  and  came  off  with  im¬ 
mense  success.  The  lect^irer’s  line  was 
something  like  this:  (1)  The  origin  of 
human  society;  (2)  The  dramatic  in¬ 
stinct;  (3)  The  history  of  dramatic  art; 
(4)  The  miracle  plays  of  the  middle 
age;  (5)  The  itinerant  dramatist;  (0) 
“Punch  and  Judy,”  how  evolved;  (7) 
“Punch  and  Judy,”  how  encrusted  with 
farcical  association;  (8)  “Punch  and 
Judy,”  spiritually  interpreted.  The 
spiritual  Interpretation  proved  to  be 
that  Punch  symbolized  the  Tyranny  of 
Brute  Force,  Convention  and  Animal¬ 
ism;  while  Judy  stood  for  the  Spiritual 
Element  In  Life,  Aspiration  and  the 
“Woman-Movement.” 

I  confess  that  ever  since  I  heard  this 
Interpretation  of  the  familiar  phenom¬ 
ena  I  have  watched  Mr.  Punch’s  wife¬ 
beating  exercises  with  a  sympathy  un¬ 
known  before. 


SONNET. 

Written  In  Mr.  Sidney  Lee’s  “Life  of  Shakespeare.” 

Lee,  who  in  niggard  soil  hast  delved,  to  find 
W'hat  things  soever  may  be  known  or  guessed 
Of  him  that  to  the  ages  gives  no  rest. 

The  world-watched  secret  peak  of  human  mind; 

Thy  choice  was  well,  who  leav’st  to  fools  and  blind 

All  vlsiouary,  vague,  fantastic  quest 

None  to  the  Presence  hath  more  nearly  pressed, 

Ncr  hast  thou  him  dis-served  to  serve  mankind. 

’Tls  said  of  certain  poets,  that  writ  large 
Their  sombre  names  on  tragic  stage  and  tome. 

They  are  gulfs  or  estuaries  of  Shakespeare’s  sea. 

Lofty  the  praise;  and  honor  enough,  to  be 
As  children  playing  by  his  mighty  marge. 

Glorious  with  casual  sprinklings  of  the  foam, 
rho  fy.rtnightiy  Reriew.  William  Watson. 
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It  takes  perhaps  a  century  for  truth 
about  a  celebrity  to  be  wound  up  from 
the  bottom  of  Its  well.  Madame 
Rficamier  has  not  yet  been  dead  sixty 
years.  Her  biographies  are  the  work 
of  friends  who  wrote  when  they  were 
still  under  the  spell  of  her  exquisite 
loveliness,  or  who  were  bound  to  her 
by  the  ties  of  kinship.  The  unfavor¬ 
able  criticisms  on  her  are  attributable 
to  the  jealousy  of  rivals.  This  last  and 
least  of  the  Saloniires  Is  therefore  the 
most  difficult  to  consider.  She  herself 
writes  nothing— or  practically  nothing. 
From  the  enemies  and  the  flatterers, 
therefore,  and  from  chance  allusions  In 
contemporary  memoirs  and  letters, 
one  has  to  color  her  picture  as  near  to 
life  as  one  can. 

Jeanne  Frangolse  Julie  Adelaide 
Bernard  has,  as  she  might  be  expected 
to  have,  a  very  handsome  father  and 
mother.  M.  Bernard  Is  good-looking 
and  stupid;  but  Madame,  his  wife.  Is 
lovely,  shrewd  and  business-like. 

The  little  creature  born  to  them  at 
Lyons  on  December  4,  1777,  does  not 
like  any  of  those  four  fine  Christian 
names.  It  appears,  and  elects  to  be 
called,  or  at  any  rate  Is  called  to  the 
end  of  her  life,  Juliette,  Juliette  finds 
her  first  lover  when  she  Is  about  seven, 
and  being  educated  by  an  aunt  at 
Vlllefranche.  The  young  gentleman  1s 
also  about  seven.  The  romance  ends 
abruptly  when  Juliette  Is  sent  as  a 
pupil  to  a  certain  convent  of  La 
D^serte,  at  Lyons.  Years  after  she  re¬ 
calls,  as  In  a  “vague  sweet  dream,”  the 
calm  convent  garden,  with  Its  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  and  the  dim  chapel. 
Incense-scented,  with  its  beautiful, 
mysterious  rites,  which  have  Impressed 
children  of  a  larger  growth  than 
Juliette  for  many  centuries. 


What  she  learns  at  the  convent  does 
not  much  transpire.  She  goes  back  to 
Paris  and  to  her  mother,  who  quickly 
perceives  that  Juliette’s  fortune  In  life 
Is  to  be  made  by  her  beauty.  Beauty 
unadorned  Is  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
an  age  when  even  a  VIg6e  le  Brun 
paints  a  Marie  Antoinette  with  a 
structure  on  her  head  which  would 
make  a  lesser  loveliness  entirely  ridicu¬ 
lous;  so,  no  doubt,  Madame  Bernard  Is 
right  In  compelling  her  little  girl  to 
give  up  many  hours  to  her  toilette, 
and  to  realize  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  the  necessity  of  applying  one¬ 
self  seriously  to  this  gravest  branch  of 
female  education. 

It  would  not  appear  that  Juliette  Is 
now  or  ever  vain.  She  grows  up  with 
her  beauty,  as  It  were,  from  her  In¬ 
fancy.  She  accepts  It,  calmly  compla¬ 
cent.  It  Is  not  a  part  of  herself.  It  Is 
her  whole  self.  The  little  creature  sit¬ 
ting  hours  and  hours  in  front  of  her 
looking-glass,  is  as  used  to  her  own 
loveliness  as  she  Is  to  the  exceedingly 
injudicious  compliments  to  which  she 
Is  always  listening  at  the  parties  to 
which  gay  papa  and  mama  are  con¬ 
tinually  taking  her. 

Once  they  take  her  to  see  the  King 
and  Queen  dining,  according  to  cus¬ 
tom,  in  public  at  Versailles.  The 
Queen  notices  the  little  Juliette.  Her 
beauty  always  attracts  attention,  even 
a  queen’s,  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of 
course.  She  is  the  same  age  as  Madame 
Royale.  The  children  must  be  meas¬ 
ured!  Juliette  Is  taken  to  the  private 
apartments  and  measured  with  that 
other  child,  for  whom  Fate  is  prepar¬ 
ing  so  widely  different  a  destiny. 
Juliette  Is  a  little  bit  the  taller.  She  is 
always,  as  It  were,  a  little  bit  taller,  a 
little  bit  lovelier,  a  little  bit  more 
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charming,  than  any  other  woman. 
That  Is  her  career. 

At  home  Madame  Bernard  gives  her 
Just  such  an  education  as  wiii  make 
her  beauty  yet  more  attractive.  She 
is  taught  the  harp  and  sings  to  it.  She 
plays  on  the  piano.  When  she  is  old 
she  recalls  that  music  of  her  youth, 
without  notes,  at  twilight.  She 
dances  divinely.  Does  not  one  know, 
later,  all  about  that  shawl  dance, 
which  gives  the  de  Sta§l  one  of  the 
most  charming  scenes  in  her  novels? 

Juliette  has  the  gayest  early  girlhood 
lr.aglnnble.  There  are  innumerable 
parties  at  home.  And  abroad- 
theatres,  concerts,  a  thousand  things. 
It  is  1791-92,  and  the  Revolution  is  al¬ 
ready  at  the  gates.  One  may  not  be 
able  to  amuse  oneself  much  longer.  So 
much  the  more  reason  to  be  all  the 
merrier  while  we  can!  With  what  an 
awful  literalness  in  these  times  is  that 
saying  fulfilled,  “Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.” 

In  that  Annus  Mirabilis  1793,  a  cer¬ 
tain  M.  R^camier  visits  very  assidu¬ 
ously  Chez  Bernard.  M.  R6camier  is  a 
banker,  very  handsome,  very  gay, 
very  charming,  with  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  manners  and  the  kindest  heart.  It 
is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  be  should 
fall  in  love  with  the  spring  beauty  of 
Juliette  Bernard.  There  is  but  one 
drawback.  M.  Rfcamier  is  flve-and- 
forty,  and  Juliette  is  hardly  older  than 
that  other  Juliet  of  the  house  of  Capu- 
Ict  of  Verona. 

It  is  an  occasion  on  which  one  might 
suspect  a  case  of  tearful  loveliness 
and  obdurate,  worldly  parents.  But 
such  a  suspicion  would  be  unfounded. 
Juliette  of  Paris  accepts  the  prosaic, 
elderly  husband  witli  that  perfect 
equability  which  is  to  preserve  her 
beauty  long  past  an  age  when  other 
women  have  wept  theirs  into  wrinkles 
and  crows’  feet.  It  is  destiny— and 
not  a  bad  destiny.  Let  us  take  it 
philosophically!  If  Juliette  of  Paris 


cannot  be  called  heartless,  she  has  nt 
least  a  very  different  order  of  heart 
from  Juliet  of  Verona. 

In  the  very  thick  of  the  Revolution, 
then.  Mademoiselle  Bernard  becomes 
Madame  R^camier.  It  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  or  one  of  the  alleviations  of 
life,  as  one  chooses  to  take  it,  that 
though  one  half  of  the  world  be  dying, 
the  other  half  must  needs  go  on  laugh¬ 
ing,  visiting,  marrying,  as  under 
serener  skies.  M.  RCcamler  sees 
many  executions  with  his  own  eyes. 
His  house  and  the  Bernards’  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  Barrfire.  Does  his  girl- 
wife  at  home  tremble  for  the  fate  that 
has  overtaken  many  she  knows,  and 
for  fear  it  may  overtake  herself? 
Perhaps.  Her  life  at  first  is  a  very  se¬ 
cluded  one.  The  ardor  of  the  Salons 
even  has  been  damped  at  last  by  so 
much  blood.  There  are  nothing  but 
public  entertainments  now.  In  France 
it  will  take  the  Judgment  Day  to  stop 
those.  So  behind  the  veil  of  enforced 
privacy  Juliette  Rfcamler’s  beauty 
rises  to  that  dazzling  loveliness  before 
which  all  descriptions  fail.  Her  biog¬ 
raphers,  Indeed,  speak  of  the  exqui¬ 
site  complexion,  the  little  rounded 
arms,  the  delicate  figure,  the  cluster¬ 
ing  dark  hair— and  convey  nothing. 
The  great  David  paints  her,  and  is 
driven  to  despair  by  a  beauty  no  can¬ 
vas  can  reproduce.  G6rard  has  hardly 
more  success.  Later,  Canova  does  her 
bust  in  marble.  But  what  have  mar¬ 
ble  and  this  warm,  soft  loveliness, 
with  its  tints  of  morning,  in  common 
with  each  other?  If  “the  best  part  of 
beauty  is  that  which  a  picture  cannot 
express,”  Madame  has  that  best  part 
in  an  extraordinary  degree.  In  the 
Louvre  to-day  thousands  of  people 
pass  by  her  portrait  unnotlclng  or  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  sure  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  her  loveliness  in  life  is  the 
men  who  worship  her  and  Paris  who 
goes  mad  over  it. 

When  the  churches  are  opened 
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nixaiii,  Madame  collects  for  a  fashion- 
jible  charity  at  St.  Roch,  and  her  Im- 
l.uJslve  countrymen  get  on  the  side 
iiltars,  and  perhaps  swarm  up  the  pil¬ 
lars,  to  look  at  her.  She  is  no  doubt 
serene,  as  always.  Such  a  worship 
does  not  turn  her  head— perhaps  hardly 
u>nkes  that  calm  heart  beat  quicker. 
It  Is  pleasant  to  be  adored  Indeed— 
nay.  It  Is  the  only  thing  worth  living 
for.  It  is  the  end  of  education.  Is  it 
possibly  also  the  end  of  marriage  with 
a  man  who  will  treat  one  in  all  re¬ 
spects  as  a  father,  and  guard  one  suf¬ 
ficiently  from  the  effects  of  those  pas¬ 
sions  it  is  so  pleasant  and  so  danger¬ 
ous  to  excite? 

M.  R6camier  takes  and  furnishes 
w  ith  royal  splendor  a  house  in  the  Rue 
du  Blanc,  belonging  to  M.  Necker, 
wliere  another  Saloniire,  much  less 
calm  and  philosophic  than  Juliette, 
once  held  her  Salon.  The  ilaison  R§- 
Ciimier  Is  rising  in  the  world.  Beauty 
is  a  very  long  ladder  to  success,  as 
every  one  knows.  In  1799  Madame 
meets  for  the  first  time,  at  a  dinner 
party,  twenty-four-year-old  Luclen 
Bonaparte,  very  vain,  very  fatuous, 
very  susceptible,  but  with  an  adorable 
boyish  smile.  He  falls  in  love  with 
lier.  That  goes  without  saying.  Does 
she  object  to  the  infatuation?  Lucien 
is  the  First  Consul’s  brother.  He 
writes  her  a  most  passionate,  absurd, 
simple  letter.  The  lovely  Madame  has 
a  little  inspiration;  treats  it  as  an  es¬ 
say  in  novel-writing,  and  hands  It  back 
to  the  devout  lover.  In  public,  advising 
him  to  devote  bis  talents  to  better 
things.  She  is  only  the  more  charming 
when  she  is  cruel.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  the  distracted  Luclen 
writes  more  letters.  He  signs  himself 
Romeo.  He  is  dreadfully  romantic 
and  emphatic  and  young.  Juliette 
gets  a  little  frightened  and  tells  her 
husband  the  story.  Lucien  must  be 
forbidden  the  house!  And  M.  R6- 
camier,  with  the  easy  optimism  of  bis 


character,  or  the  lax  morality  of  the 
time,  or  with  shrewd  business  instincts 
(or  witli  a  little  of  all  three  feelings, 
perhaps),  replies  that  be  can’t  offend 
the  brother  of  General  Bonaparte,  and 
that  though  Madame  must  “grant  him 
nothing,’’  she  must  not  drive  him  to 
despair.  Poor  Lucien!  He  suffers 
himself  to  be  made  a  fool  of  for  a 
year  perhaps.  Before  that  year  is  over 
the  First  Consul  himself  has  conde¬ 
scended  to  admire  Madame’s  loveli¬ 
ness,  and  presently  tries  to  get  its  om¬ 
nipotent  influence  on  his  own  side  by 
offering  her  an  apiK)intment,  which  she 
refuses,  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Em¬ 
press. 

M.  R6camier’s  bank  has  been  get¬ 
ting  for  some  time  into  a  very  embar¬ 
rassed  condition.  It  happens  at  last 
that  unless  the  Bank  of  France  will 
advance  a  million  the  Bank  R6camier 
must  stop  payment  With  Fate’s  flne 
sense  of  the  picturesque,  there  is  a 
great  dinner  party  chez  R^camler  the 
very  evening  husband  and  wife  are 
waiting  the  decision  on  which  depends 
their  fortune — perhaps  the  fortune  of 
their  lives.  The  strain  is  too  great  for 
pleasant  M.  R6camier.  He  flies  to  the 
country.  It  Is  Madame  who  receives 
the  guests,  exquisitely  dressed  and 
smiling— tranquilly  apologizing,  no 
doubt,  for  Monsieur’s  absence,  listen¬ 
ing  with  a  like  divine  sympathy  to  the 
tittle-tattle  of  the  hour  or  the  best 
talk  in  Paris.  The  crash  falls  the  next 
day.  Madame  takes  ruin  very  plucki- 
ly.  She  sells  her  flne  dresses  and  her 
Jewels,  parts  with  the  gorgeous  plate, 
and  Anally  sells  the  house  in  the  Rue 
du  Blanc.  Her  philosophy  is  admir¬ 
able.  Yet  there  Is  that  in  it  which 
forces  one  more  and  more  into  the  be¬ 
lief  that  she  never  feels  any  misfor¬ 
tune  deeply,  and  owes  part  of  her 
courage  to  that  insensibility.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  Impulsive  Paris  that 
when  Its  beauty  becomes  beauty  in  dis¬ 
tress  it  falls  at  her  feet,  worships  her. 
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weeps  for  her,  respects  her,  and  loves 
her  a  thousand  times  more  than  ever. 

Madame  Bernard  dies  in  1807,  “be¬ 
comingly  dressed”  to  the  end.  In  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  Madame 
liCcamler  visits  the  de  Stael  at  Coppet. 
These  two  women  have  for  each  other 
the  attraction  of  opposites.  Juliette  is 
dowered  with  the  beauty  for  which 
the  de  iStael  longs,  and  the  de  Stael 
with  the  intellect  Juliette  must  find  it 
so  difficult  to  do  without.  Corinne 
speaks  of  her  friend  as  “that  beautiful 
person  who  has  received  the  worship 
of  all  Europe,  and  who  has  never  for¬ 
saken  an  unhappy  friend;”  and  it  is  as 
she  kneels,  weeping,  at  the  de  Stael’s 
death-bed,  that  Madame  Recamier 
first  meets  the  most  powerful  infiuence 
of  her  life,  Chateaubriand. 

That  summer  at  Coppet  is  not  a  little 
eventful.  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia 
is  among  the  de  Stall’s  guests  and  falls 
straightway  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  Juliette’s  exquisite  face  and  girl¬ 
ish  airs  of  timidity.  He  is  an  impul¬ 
sive  person,  this  Prince.  He  is  not 
content  to  worship— a  devotee  before  a 
passionless  statue  who  will  accept  the 
most  burning  devotion,  and  give  in  re¬ 
turn  a  perfect  smile  and  the  touch  of  a 
marble  band.  There  is  only  one  thing 
between  us!  Juliette  must  get  a  di¬ 
vorce  from  her  husband.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  morality  of  the  time  that 
this  proposal  is  not  taken  at  all  as  an 
insult  Juliette’s  cool  blood  has  been 
warmed  ever  so  little  by  the  lover’s  ar¬ 
dor.  “Three  months  passed  away,” 
soys  her  partial  biographer,  who  can 
see  nothing  but  good  in  her  conduct, 
“in  the  enchantments  of  a  passion  by 
which  Madame  Rficamier  was  “deeply 
touched,  if  she  did  not  share  it.”  His 
hostess  is  the  Prince’s  “eloquent  advo¬ 
cate.”  At  last  Juliette  asks  her  hus¬ 
band  to  grant  her  a  divorce.  It 
is  said  that  the  generosity  of  his  an¬ 
swer  moves  her  to  reconsider  her  re¬ 
quest,  but  it  is  not  unfair  to  suppose 


that  she  is  also  moved  by  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  inconveniences  that  di¬ 
vorce  would  bring  upon  herself,  and  by 
a  true  Parisian’s  horror  of  living  out 
of  Paris.  She  goes  back  there  with 
her  mind  made  up  to  stay  with  her 
husband,  and  leaves  her  Prince  to 
think  “of  a  happiness  which  must  sur¬ 
pass  all  the  most  delicious  dreams  of 
the  imagination,”  and  to  “confidently 
expect”  she  will  become  his  wife. 
From  Paris  she  sends  him  her  portrait 
and  complacently  receives  his  raptur¬ 
ous  love-letters.  When  she  at  last 
writes  to  lilm  plainly,  the  news  falls 
upon  him,  he  may  well  say,  “like  a 
thunderbolt”  She  consents  to  see  him 
every  now  and  then  during  her  life— 
that  he  may  not  quite  forget  how  to 
love  her— and  has  never  an  idea  for  a 
moment  that  her  conduct  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  generous  and  noble. 

In  1811  Madame  is  exiled  for  visiting 
the  de  Stael  at  Coppet.  She  travels  in 
Italy,  sees  Canova  at  Rome,  and  at  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  returns  to  Paris  and 
starts  her  Salon  under  the  Bourbons. 

This  Salon  would  appear  to  differ 
widely  from  any  of  its  predecessors. 
People  do  not  come  here  to  listen  to  its 
mistress’s  wit,  to  meet  each  other,  nor 
—most  potent  of  all  attractions- to 
hear  their  own  voices.  They  come  to 
look  at  a  woman’s  loveliness.  Juliette 
sits  on  her  throne  to  be  worshipped. 
That  dazzling  complexion,  the  long 
lashes  on  the  exquisite  cheek,  the  little 
curls  on  the  clear  forehead,  red  lips, 
dimpled  arms,  milk-white  skin— with 
such  possessions  as  these  what  need 
has  a  woman  of  cleverness?  The 
habitu(«  of  her  rooms  are  her  lovers. 
Three  generations  of  the  Montmoren- 
cles  adore  her.  It  is  Adrien  de  Mont¬ 
morency  who  says  of  the  impression 
that  she  makes  on  her  contemporaries 
“they  did  not  all  die  of  it,  but  were  all 
wounded.”  A  lover  does  not  want  wit 
in  his  mistress,  or  only  just  so  much 
wit  as  w’lll  enable  her  to  admire  his. 
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Madame  bns  at  least  enough  cleverness 
to  manage  her  Salon  without  any. 
There  Is  hardly  a  6on  mot  recorded  of 
her.  If  she  said  anything  It  might  be 
the  wrong  thing.  She  herself  suspects 
that,  or  knows  it.  Sometimes  she  puts 
her  handkerchief  to  her  mouth  to  stop 
a  burst  of  the  most  naive  girlish  laugh¬ 
ter.  She  feels,  Indeed,  with  that  sound 
and  curious  intuition  often  given  to  stu¬ 
pid  women,  and  rarely  to  stupid  men, 
that  beauty  alone  will  not.  In  a  vulgar 
phrase,  run  a  Salon,  and  uses  hers  to 
attract  and  chain  to  her  such  various 
cleverness  as  that  of  a  Chateaubriand, 
a  Benjamin  Constant,  a  Bernadotte, 
and  a  Canova.  The  last  of  the 
Salonidres  has  as  little  In  common  with 
the  caustic  wit  of  a  du  Deifand,  which 
brings  all  famous  Paris  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  an  old  blind  woman,  as 
she  has  with  the  passionate  sympa- 
tliles  of  a  Lespinasse,  who  has  no  need 
of  beauty  to  make  men  love  her.  She 
is  as  far  from  the  tranquil  motherli- 
ness  of  a  Madame  Geoffrin  as  she  is 
from  the  ardent  conscientiousness  of  a 
Madame  Necker,  and  has  a  prudent 
outward  respectability  entirely  un¬ 
known  to  the  careless  lightness  of  a 
“black-locked  d’Epinay.” 

When  a  further  reverse  of  fortune 
Involves  the  loss  of  most  of  her  own 
money  ns  well  as  of  M.  RCcamler’s, 
she  separates  from  him  and  goes  to 
live  in  a  “cell”  In  the  Abbaye-aux- 
Bois.  The  cell  is  a  Salon  at  once.  It 
is,  In  reality,  only  a  bedchamber  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  harp,  a  piano,  a  book¬ 
case,  a  portrait  of  the  de  StaSl,  and  a 
view  of  Coppet  by  moonlight 

It  is  part  of  the  tact  and  delightful¬ 
ness  of  a  French  woman— and  perhaps 
of  Madame  Recamier  above  all  French 
women— that  she  is  as  serene  and  easy 
liere  as  in  a  palace.  Presently  she  Is 
able  to  take  a  larger  suite  of  rooms  in 
the  same  house,  and  receives  there  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Sir  Humphry 
and  Lady  Davy,  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 


Maria  Edgeworth,  Humboldt,  Miss 
Berry,  and  bears  read  aloud  before 
their  publication  the  “Meditations  of 
Lamartine.” 

But  the  first  habitu6  of  her  Salon,  as 
well  as  the  first  Infiuence  of  her  life, 
is  Chateaubriand.  Her  relations  to 
this  man  are  frankly  set  down  by 
some  people  as  infamous  and  ns  hotly 
defended  by  others  as  Innocent.  Per¬ 
haps  the  truth  lies  between  these  two 
extremes.  M.  Chateaubriand  begins 
as  a  kind  of  ami  de  la  maison;  as  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  a  loveliness  all  Paris  wor¬ 
ships  too.  But  there  does  not  seem 
much  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  Madame  Chateaubriand,  he 
very  soon  wishes  to  be  more  than 
Madame  R§camler’s  friend.  It  Is  en¬ 
tirely  characteristic  of  Juliette  that  she 
delightedly  receives  letters  from  him 
which  have  all  the  warmth  of  love- 
letters,  and  does  not  find  it  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  her  honor  to  be  told  “To  be 
with  you  is  the  only  good  thing.”  “To 
be  loved  by  you,  to  live  in  a  little  re¬ 
treat  with  you  and  a  few  books,  is  the 
desire  of  my  heart  and  the  goal  of  all 
my  wishes.”  In  brief,  Juliette  loves 
this  man’s  love— until  his  love  de¬ 
mands  the  sacrifice  of  outward  respect¬ 
ability  and  of  the  homage  even  a  bad 
world  pays  to  a  good  woman.  When, 
like  Lucien  and  Augustus,  he  asks 
proof  of  her  affection  she  draws  back. 
She  finds  It  necessary  to  take  a  trip 
abroad.  On  her  return  she  is  able  to 
feel  that  Heaven  has  “blessed  her  self- 
imposed  sacrifice,  and  that  hencefor¬ 
ward  the  friendship  of  M.  Chateau¬ 
briand  would  be  as  she  wished  it  .  .  . 
calm  as  a  good  conscience  and  pure  as 
virtue.”  Virtue!  Well,  perhaps. 
Madame’s  conduct  may  be  summed  up 
as  never  disreputable  and  always 
mean. 

During  those  winters  in  Rome  she 
has  met  there  Queen  Hortense, 
Madame  Mere,  her  old  lover  Lucien, 
and  the  Princess  Borghese. 
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When  Chateaubriand  is  made  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Eternal  City,  he,  and 
Madame  in  Paris,  exchange  many  ten¬ 
der  letters.  M.  B^camier  dies  pres¬ 
ently  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  his 
wife’s  Salon  being  given  up  to  him. 
Their  relations  are  quite  friendly. 
Madame’s  exquisite  serenity  is  very  lit¬ 
tle  disturbed.  It  is  a  part  of  her  charm 
that  she  is  always  sweet,  cool  and  pa¬ 
tient.  She  goes  to  Dieppe  presently, 
the  ozone  of  a  gay  watering-place  be¬ 
ing  then,  as  now,  a  very  favorite  and 
effectual  panacea  for  the  afflictions  of 
the  feminine  soul.  In  1832  she  again 
leaves  Paris,  to  escape  the  horrors  of 
the  cholera  year. 

By  now  Madame  is  getting  old  and 
failing  in  health.  Her  friends,  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  and  Ballanche,  are  no 
stronger  than  she  is.  When,  in  1841, 
she  makes  what  may  be  called  her  last 
great  public  appearance,  at  the  sub¬ 
scription  soiree  she  gets  up  for  the  suf¬ 
ferers  from  the  floods  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saone,  she  is  sixty-four  years  old. 

The  scene  should  be  immortalized 
on  canvas.  Here  is  Chateaubriand  do¬ 
ing  the  honors  of  the  Salon,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  according  to  long  custom  as  its 
host.  Madame  Rachel  is  acting. 
Garia,  Rubini,  and  Lablache  give  their 
services.  Here  gather  the  wit  and 
fashion  of  that  Paris  which,  since  it 
worshipped  Juliette’s  girl  loveliness  of 
milk  and  roses,  has  been  through  such 
disasters,  anarchies,  triumphs,  hor¬ 
rors,  chaos  as  are  not  compressed  into 
the  history  of  another  city  in  hundreds 
of  years.  The  SalonUre  has  still  some¬ 
thing  of  that  loveliness  which  made 
men  mad.  As  when  one  puts  a  hand 
into  a  jar  of  pot-pourri  one  sees  again 
the  rose,  the  garden  and  the  summer, 
so  this  woman  keeps  to  the  last  the 
divine  fragrance  of  beauty.  Care  has 
scored  few  wrinkles  on  the  face.  The 
heat  of  passions  has  not  seared  it;  the 
thousand  emotions,  hopes,  fears,  ten¬ 
dernesses  of  one  absorbing  affection 


have  not  written  a  history  in  the  eyes 
nor  drawn  pathetic  lines  about  the 
mouth.  Juliette  has  still  her  calm, 
sweet  smile,  her  easy  grace  of  manner. 
She  has  “resigned  herself  to  the  first 
touch  of  time.’’  She  is  not  desperately 
trying  to  remedy  the  failings  of  old 
age  by  art. '  She  is  never  desperate 
about  anything.  When  a  friend,  who 
has  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time,  com¬ 
pliments  her  on  her  looks,  “Ah,’’  she 
replies,  “I  do  not  deceive  myself. 
From  the  moment  I  noticed  the  little 
Savoyards  in  the  streets  no  longer 
turned  to  look  at  me,  I  knew  all  was 
over.’’  But  to-night  is  a  rejuvenation. 
It  is  the  swan  song  of  the  loveliness 
which  is  this  Salonidre’s  metier;  it  is 
the  swan  song  of  the  Salon  itself. 
After  this  Madame  is  seen  in  public  no 
more.  Chateaubriand  is  much  with 
her.  Her  beautiful  eyes  are  attacked 
by  a  cataract,  and  she  becomes  almost 
entirely  blind. 

In  1847  Ballanche  dies  and  Madame 
Chateaubriand.  Chateaubriand  asks 
Madame  R§camler  to  marry  him. 
She  refuses.  “Let  us  change  nothing.” 
she  says,  “in  so  perfect  an  affection.” 
She  is  present  at  his  death— still  quite 
composed— in  1848.  Less  than  a  year 
after  she  dies  herself,  of  the  cholera 
which  she  has  always  so  greatly 
dreaded.  Even  that  pitiless  complaint 
leaves  her  beautiful.  She  lies  like  an 
exquisite  statue,  and  Achille  Deveria 
traces  from  her  dead  loveliness  that 
equisse  fidile  which  expresses  “suffer¬ 
ing  and  repose.’’ 

The  chief  events  of  Madame  R('- 
camler’s  life  have  been  noted  to  very 
little  purpose  if  her  character  has  not 
been  seen  through  them.  One’s  life  is 
only  a  theatre  to  display  one’s  nature, 
after  all;  and  what  we  do  is  what  we 
are. 

Juliette  of  Paris  is  one  of  the  women 
who  receive  of  the  gods  the  tw’O  gifts 
of  a  perfect  beauty  and  a  perfect  tact, 
which  are  often  given  in  place  of  all 
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else,  and  which,  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  are  in  themselves  all  sufficient. 

They  suffice,  at  least,  to  make 
Madame  R6camier  the  idol  of  her 
generation,  “the  fate  of  the  Montmo- 
rencies.”  and  the  adored  of  a  Berna¬ 
dette,  a  Chateaubriand,  a  Canova,  a 
Ballanche.  There  Is  such  a  divine  sym¬ 
pathy  in  her  smile,  her  manners,  her 
beauty,  that  that  deeper  sympathy 
which  comes  either  from  having  suf¬ 
fered,  or  from  being  capable  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  a  like  sorrow  to  that  of  which  she 
is  hearing,  seems  hardly  necessary. 
If  slie  is  a  tepid  mistress,  she  is  a  very 
j  gentle  friend.  There  Is  no  occasion  on 
'  record  In  which  she  is  not  serene,  mod¬ 
est,  pleasing  and  perfectly  even  in 
temper.  “That  which  she  does  not  like 
does  not  exist  for  her.”  She  is  con¬ 
stant  in  her  friendships.  Change  and 
tempest  are  hateful  to  her.  It  is  not  a 
little  noteworthy  that  the  lives  which 
are  written  of  her  are  not  lives  of 
Madame  Recamier,  but  disjointed  biog- 
'  raphles  of  Chateaubriand,  Montmo- 
!  rency  and  Ballanche.  There  Is  so  llt- 
I  tie  to  say  about  Madame!  She  writes 
i  very  few  letters  even.  In  that  fine  lit¬ 
tle  hand.  She  has  a  kind  of  intellec¬ 
tual  timidity,  not  a  little  charming— 
-  and  safe.'  She  seems  as  If ‘she  were 
always  saying,  “Loot  at  me.  In  that 
lies  my  strength  and  your  weakness.” 

As  a  lover,  Juliette  wants  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all.  If  she  was  ever 
capable  of  a  great  passion  she  fritters 
away  that  capacity  In  those  delight¬ 
fully  perilous  flirtations  with  her 
princes  and  her  authors.  But  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  if  it  does  not  demand  a  great 
Intellect,  demands  a  great  nature,  a 
power  of  absorption  In  one  aim,  self- 
devotion,  not  seldom  self-immolation, 
Madame  has  none  of  these  things. 

Her  morals,  which  a  present  genera¬ 
tion  is  apt  too  hastily  to  condemn 
from  a  very  vague  hearsay,  seem 
rather  to  have  lived  on  the  border  of 
immorality  than  to  have  crosseil  it.  As 


she  is  too  cool  for  passion,  she  is  too 
prudent  for  sin. 

It  is  not  unmeet  that  the  Salon  itself, 
ns  an  Institution,  should  die  with  a 
R6cumier.  It  begins  as  an  intellectual 
power.  When  it  has  declined  into  a 
court  of  beauty,  its  end  must  needs  be 
near.  Since  the  days  that  the  Ram- 
bouillet  gathers  round  her  all  the  stars 
of  the  Intellectual  firmament,  and 
lights  her  rooms  with  the  spiritual  fire 
of  a  F6n61on  and  the  flaming  eloquence 
of  a  Bossuet,  It  has  indeed  passed 
through  a  hundred  changes.  It  has 
nourished  in  its  breast  the  Free 
Thought  which,  put  into  action,  is  to 
emancipate  men’s  bodies  from  the  mis¬ 
ery  and  oppression  of  a  thousand 
years  and  their  minds  from  a  hundred 
priestly  delusions.  It  has  been  alter¬ 
nately  a  school  of  wit  and  an  arena 
for  the  discussion  of  the  deepest  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  soul— fate,  freewill,  death, 
eternity.  It  has  brought  to  birth  more 
bon  mots,  epigrams,  madrigals,  fan¬ 
tasias  than  have  been  produced  by  any 
other  society  at  any  other  time.  Under 
Its  fostering  care  a  little  shoot  of  an 
Encyclopedia  grows  into  a  tree  whose 
branches  reach  to  all  lands.  It  is  a 
playground  for  the  light  loves  of  a 
d’Houdetot,  a  Saint-Lambert,  a  d’Ep- 
Inay,  a  Mademoiselle  d’Ette.  It  en¬ 
courages  the  virile  vigor  of  a  de  Stael 
and  the  brilliant  timidity  of  a  d’Alem¬ 
bert.  No  social  function  in  history  can 
boast  members  a  hundredth  part  as 
distinguished.  Not  content  with  a 
Rousseau  and  a  Voltaire,  a  Diderot 
and  a  Duclos,  it  attracts  from  other  na¬ 
tions  a  Grimm  and  a  Holbach,  a  Hume, 
a  Gibbon  and  a  Walpole. 

That  it  polishes  manners  and  brings 
to  an  exquisite  refinement  the  courte¬ 
sies  and  little  social  tendernesses  of 
daily  life  Is  not  perhaps  much,  but  it 
Is  something. 

It  gives  an  extraordinary  impetus  to 
book-writing.  It  floods  the  world  with 
memoirs  which  are  I)ecome  history. 
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It  produces  some  of  the  best  letters 
ever  written.  It  Is  the  direct  origin  of 
Innumerable  poems.  It  inspires  mas¬ 
terpieces  and  corrects  them.  Its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  Encyclopedia  alone  would 
make  it  a  literary  Influence  without 
rival  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  as  a  moral  anomaly  that  it 
Is  most  remarkable.  Here  men  and 
women,  “whose  chief  ambition  it  was 
to  excel  in  corruption  and  to  be  fanci¬ 
fully  original  in  sin,”  are  the  first  to 
discuss  that  purer  morality  and  gen¬ 
erous  philanthropy  which  are  the 
boast  of  the  world  to-day.  The  Rights 
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of  Men  are  flrst  realized  by  the  people 
who  most  tread  them  under  foot.  The 
Revolution  is  brought  about  by  the 
class  whom  it  flrst  turns  and  rends. 

The  uses  of  the  Salon  are  over,  and 
so  the  Salon  Itself  is  no  more. 

It  is  not  a  good  man  who  lies  dead. 
It  is  rather  a  bad  man  who  has 
wrought  much  good.  It  were  unjust  to 
remember  that  bis  morals  were  the 
morals  of  his  age,  and  to  forget  that 
he  originated  ideas  far  in  advance  of 
it.  So  to  this  brilliant  talker,  with  his 
light  life  and  fruitful  thought,  be 
peace. 

S.  G.  Tallent yrc. 


THE  ROYAL  HOUSE  OF  FRANCE. 

• 

Kings  and  the  seed  of  kings,  they  sit 
From  royal  charges  exempt. 

Yet  earn  in  many  a  restless  fit 
Their  tribute  of  contempt 

Rich,  lettered,  leisured,  in  their  band. 
No  strenuous  soul  is  known: 

They  hint  their  mission,  hat  in  band. 
Mendicants  for  a  throne. 

Merchants  of  hate,  their  game  they  play 
With  counterfeiting  face; 

The  blood  of  old  EgalitS 
Still  rankles  in  the  race. 

Like  him,  they  bail  the  general  wrack. 
Like  him  no  sword  they  draw, 

But  tempt  a  frantic  folk  to  sack 
The  citadel  of  law. 

One  kissed  in  court  the  branded  cheat— 
O  brave  bid  for  a  crown! 

With  justice  trampled  in  the  street. 

He  flung  their  lilies  down. 

Not  theirs  the  path  of  France  to  shape. 
To  speak  her  mind  aloud. 

Who  coldly  in  their  wisdom  ape 
The  madness  of  a  crowd. 
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Whatever  shame  and  black  mischance 
May,  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Await  distracted,  staggering  France, 

Goil  send  lier  no  sucli  kings. 

Stephen  Choynn. 
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The  business  of  a  publisher  divides 
itself  into  three  functions.  The  first 
is  that  he  should  select  books  to  pub¬ 
lish;  the  second  that  he  should  pub¬ 
lish  them;  and  the  third  that  he  should 
cull  attention  to  the  fact  of  their  pub¬ 
lication.  Of  these,  the  third  is  rapidly 
outstripping  the  others  in  importance, 
and  is  therefore  naturally  the  one  on 
which  most  care,  thought  and  artistic 
endeavor  comes  to  be  expended.  It  is 
universally  conceded  (except  by  a  few 
old-fashioned  persons  who  of  course 
do  not  count)  that  the  best  book  is  the 
one  of  which  most  copies  are  sold; 
and  therefore  the  book  which  every¬ 
body  wishes,  let  us  not  say,  to  buy, 
but  to  be  able  to  talk  about,  is  the  one 
wliich  everybody  is  supposed  to  have 
r(‘ad,  to  be  reading  or  to  be  about  to 
read.  When  once  the  idea  of  a  large 
sale  has  taken  root,  matters  are  sim¬ 
ple;  It  is  only  necessary  to  advertise 
the  figures,  and  the  rest  of  the  sheep 
will  follow  where  so  many  have  led. 
The  publisher  who  neglected  to  employ 
su  simple  and  efllcacious  a  method 
would  be  neglecting  his  duty  to  his 
client  and  to  himself.  It  is,  however, 
when  the  Idea  has  not  yet  taken  root, 
tliat  the  art  of  publishing  achieves  Its 
real  triumphs,  in  convincing  the  public 
that  a  certain  work  has  sold,  Is  sell¬ 
ing,  or  will  sell  in  large  quantities. 
Some  time  ago  this  effect  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  rapid  succession  of  edi¬ 
tions.  Books  entered  upon  their  sixth 
or  seventh  Impression  with  marvellous 


celerity,  and  the  fact  w’as  vociferously 
proclaimed.  Gradually,  how’ever,  it  be¬ 
came  noised  abroad  that  not  many 
copies  need  necessarily  go  to  an  edi¬ 
tion;  the  proclamation  began  to  lose 
something  of  its  significance,  and  a 
newer  device  took  Its  place.  Were  Mr. 
X.  to  assert  that  he  has  implicit  belief 
in  the  high  literary  merit  of  the  novel 
he  will  publish  on  such  a  day,  the 
world  might  possibly  remain  sceptical. 
But  if  this  hypothetical  gentleman 
communicates  through  the  public 
press  the  intelligence  that  he  has  led 
off  with  an  order  to  his  printer  for  a 
very  large  number  of  copies,  a  certain 
stir  of  interest  is  perceptible.  It  costs 
indubitably  a  considerable  sum  to 
print,  say,  ten  thousand  copies  of  a 
novel;  and  the  publisher  who  has  not 
only  given  that  order,  but  has  paid  for 
reiterated  proclamation  of  the  fact  in 
several  newspapers,  does  plainly  back 
his  opinion,  and  is  therefore  rewarded 
by  a  certain  degree  of  attention. 
Moreover,  if  he  really  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness,  he  will  be  careful  to  bring  this 
conclusive  argument  before  the  notice 
of  some  influential  critic,  or  at  least 
of  some  critic  who  has  the  reputation 
among  the  booksellers  of  being  able 
to  influence  public  opinion— as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  shillings,  the  only  expres¬ 
sion  of  public  opinion  for  which  the 
bookseller  has  any  respect.  There  is 
always  some  such  a  critic  about,  ready 
to  stand  sponsor  at  the  shortest  notice 
to  any  aspiring  author,  provided  only 
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that  he  can  count  on  being  first  in  the 
field. 

In  these  remarks  will  be  found,  we 
believe,  some  explanation  of  the  un¬ 
usual  comment  aroused  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Mr.  Charles  Marriott’s  novel, 
••The  Column.”  AVe  cordially  agree 
with  the  reviewer  who  bailed  it  as 
something  ‘‘outside  the  common  ruck 
of  fiction;”  but  we  are  equally  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
become  rapidly  prominent  without  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  advertisement. 
It  is  true  that  a  little  while  before  the 
momentous  day  of  issue  the  publisher 
was  good  enough  to  “confidently  pre¬ 
dict  that  this  novel  will  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  productions  in 
fiction  of  recent  years;”  but  this  gal¬ 
lant  expression  of  opinion  (which,  after 
all,  as  it  stood,  was  not  much  more 
convincing  than  Lucretia’s  reason  for 
her  belief  in  Proteus)  might  still,  we 
suspect,  have  left  an  oft-duped  public 
cold,  had  no  more  solid  assurance  of 
confidence  been  forthcoming.  At  all 
events,  by  a  variety  of  means,  atten¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  book  as  to  some¬ 
thing  of  wholly  exceptional  merit.  Al¬ 
most  simultaneously  with  the  date  of 
publication  a  flourish  of  trumpets  was 
sounded  in  nearly  all  the  leading  jour¬ 
nals  which,  both  in  its  volume  and  its 
unanimity,  recalled  something  of  the 
rapture  which  greeted  the  once  immor¬ 
tal  “Aylwln.”  The  story,  we  were 
told,  combined  “all  the  best  faculties 
of  the  writers  known  to  everyone,” 
All  the  author’s  characters  “have 
stepped  from  life  into  his  pages  to  be 
turned  about  and  displayed  by  a  mind 
which  lets  nothing  escape.”  “To  the 
ordinary  novels  of  the  day  it  is  as  light 
is  to  darkness;”  a  c*omparlson  which 
another  critic,  with  a  finer  turn  of 
fancy,  bettered  by  vowing  it  to  be  as 
far  ahead  of  the  ruck  as  “Snowdon’s 
summit  is  from  the  level  of  Primrose 
Hill.”  “  ‘The  Column’  is  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  fine  achievement,  and  until 


its  author  publishes  again  we  hardly 
expect  to  see  its  equal.”  And  so  on, 
and  so  on,  till  the  chorus  culminated 
in  this  enigmatic  (but  to  the  elect  no 
doubt  convincing)  pronouncement: 
“The  format  is  the  Bodley’s  best.” 
Obviously  a  writer  who  is  welcomed 
in  such  terms  on  his  first  appearance 
cannot  be  treated  as  a  beginner;  we 
look  to  him  not  for  promise,  but  for 
performance. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  book.  Structurally,  its  edi¬ 
fice  is  of  the  simplest.  Miss  Daphne 
Hastings,  a  young  lady  of  unusual 
type,  makes  the  centre  of  a  highly  un¬ 
usual  community  brought  together  by 
chance  (as  we  are  asked  to  believe) 
ill  a  Cornish  village.  Her  surviving 
parent,  Edward  Hastings,  had  married 
a  Greek  woman,  and  returned  from 
Greece  bringing  with  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  a  single  Doric  column  which 
he  has  erected  on  the  sea-cllfiP  in  view 
of  his  windows,  planting  laurels  round 
It  He  is  known  to  a  limited  circle  as 
the  author  of  “Subsoil,”  a  volume  of 
essays  which,  we  are  given  to  under¬ 
stand,  preach  a  Hellenic  paganism. 
Daphne,  after  taking  part  in  a  re¬ 
hearsal  of  Schubert's  B  minor  Sym¬ 
phony  performed  by  the  village  Choral 
Society  with  the  doctor  conducting, 
feels  a  crisis  of  her  fate  impending. 
She  wanders  to  the  column,  viola  in 
hand,  and  as  she  strikes  the  strings 
of  her  instrument  she  is  answered  by 
a  man’s  voice  from  below  the  cliff, 
crying  for  help.  This  is  Mr.  Basil 
Waring,  brother  of  the  Vicar  of  the 
unusual  parish,  and  a  person  of  the 
most  aggravating  culture.  He  turns 
out  to  be  a  devout  admirer  of  “Sub¬ 
soil”  and  to  have  broken  his  leg.  He 
l.s  nursed  under  the  roof  of  Hast¬ 
ings,  and  marries  Daphne.  In  a  little 
while  the  pair  discover  that  they  are 
not  in  complete  emotional  sympathy. 
Mr.  Hastings  dies,  leaving  Daphne 
lonely;  but  a  baby  is  born  to  whom 
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she  U'ausfers  her  entire  devotion. 
Basil,  a  little  in  the  cold,  goes  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  relapses  into  an  amour;  but 
tiiis  has  no  bearing  on  the  story  as 
Daphne  knows  nothing  of  it.  Before 
he  returns,  she,  a  strong  swimmer, 
goes  to  bathe  where  she  has  always 
bathed,  and  is  drowned. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Marriott  would  not  accept  this  as 
an  accurate  outline  of  his  plot.  It 
omits  the  part  played  by  the  column 
and  generally  by  inanimate  nature. 
But  we  are  speaking  at  present  of 
what  we  can  claim  to  understand,  and 
upon  that  we  have  certain  criticisms 
to  offer.  h'’irst,  then,  beyond  the  ro¬ 
mantic  manner  of  his  apposite  arrival, 
we  can  conceive  no  earthly  reason  why 
Daphne  should  fall  in  love  with  Basil 
Waring.  Mr.  Marriott  sees  him  as  a 
person  fundamentally  contemptible, 
but  superficially  attractive;  the  reader, 
however,  is  not  made  at  any  point  In 
the  book  to  feel  the  attractive  quality. 
That  is  a  grave  defect  in  art.  “Romo- 
la”  is  not  among  the  great  novels,  but 
George  Eliot  leaves  us  In  no  doubt  of 
Tito’s  fascination.  Secondly,  the  scene 
between  the  couple  newly  returned 
from  the  honeymoon,  where  Basil 
(who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  popu¬ 
lar  instruction  in  the  East  End),  pro- 
I)06es  to  make  the  column  a  place  of 
educational  pilgrimage  for  tourists,  is 
perfectly  incredible.  He  does  not 
merely  hazard  the  suggestion;  he  in¬ 
sists,  in  the  teeth  of  the  girl’s  natural 
repugnance.  This  is  not  psychology; 
it  is  caricature.  And  It  leads  up  to  a 
second,  and  even  worse,  scene  by  a 
complication  which  we  omitted  from 
our  sketch  of  the  plot.  Michael  Trigg, 
verger  of  the  church,  is  a  born  mystic; 
a  picturesque,  if  rather  pedantic,  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  Cornish  character  pre¬ 
pares  us  for  his  readiness  to  attempt 
a  spell.  Devout  himself,  he  believes 
that  Hastings  has  died  and  been 
damned  for  a  heathen,  and  that 
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Daphne  is  kept  from  conversion  by 
the  malign  infiuence  of  the  column^ 
Following,  therefore,  the  principle  of 
magic,  that  to  act  on  a  part  is  acting, 
on  the  whole,  he  chips  a  fragment 
from  the  column  and,  bringing  it  to 
church,  lays  it  under  the  cloth  to  be- 
consecrated  with  the  Eucharist. 
Daphne,  recovering  from  childbirth, 
goes  to  the  column  and  Basil  accom¬ 
panies  her.  She  sees  the  damage,  and 
instantly  assumes  that  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  her  illness  to  introduce 
his  tourists  to  the  consecrated  spot. 
When  he  explains,  with  natural  Irrita¬ 
tion,  that  her  assumption  is  groundless, 
she  accuses  him  of  intent  to  “drag  her 
Into  a  vulgar  quarrel.’’  Her  behavior 
at  this  point  may  be  extremely  femi¬ 
nine,  but  it  Is  not  that  of  the  tradition¬ 
al  Greek  goddess. 

As  for  the  other  element,  which  is, 
we  presume,  symbolic.  It  defies  criti¬ 
cism.  That  the  column  had  something 
to  do  with  Daphne’s  drowning  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  since  there  is  no 
other  and  easier  explanation.  There 
I.S  a  long  chapter  which  describes  how 
Daphne,  in  that  excitable  state  whiclx 
accompanies  the  early  stages  of  preg¬ 
nancy,  sees  a  vision  where  the  column 
takes  Its  place  In  a  great  temple,  and 
she  herself  is  led  by  a  procession  to 
the  altar.  Then  the  sky  opens,  thunder 
crashes,  and  she  is  aware  of  her  re¬ 
consecration  to  some  mysterious  bride- - 
groom  whom  she  had  unwittingly  for-  • 
saken  in  marrying  a  mere  mortal.  It; 
Is  all  very  fine,  but  to  the  plain  man. 
more  than  a  little  bewildering. 

There  remain  two  grounds  on  which, 
the  book  may  claim  notice,  its  present¬ 
ment  of  character  and  its  virtuosity  of 
style.  On  the  first  of  those  we  base 
our  regard  for  Mr.  Marriott’s  talent., 
Daphne  is,  ag  we  have  urged,  not  al¬ 
ways  well  shown,  but  on  the  whole, 
she  Is  an  impressive  figure.  Her 
father,  Mr.  Hastings,  is  very  slightly, 
but  skilfully  indicated,  and  so  is  the- 
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vicar,  Herbert  Waring.  The  charac¬ 
ters  treated  in  the  manner  of  Mere- 
dithian  farce  (for  of  course  Mr.  Mar¬ 
riott  derives  bodily  from  that  source) 
move  us  less,  the  doctor  for  instance, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bargister.  Gertrude 
Laffey,  the  designing  female  who  com¬ 
pletes  her  conquest  of  Basil,  is  better; 
but  the  stimulus  of  what  Mr.  Marriott 
Is  pleased  to  call  her  “muliebrity”  is- 
somewhat  nauseously  insisted  on,  and 
the  preciosity  of  her  appalling  letter. 
In  reply  to  Basil's  equally  intolerable 
narration  of  his  mishap,  passes  all  en¬ 
durance.  There  remain  two  really 
good  figures,  the  boy  Johnnie  and  the 
sculptor  Cathcart  Their  part  in  the 
story  is  only  to  assist  in  the  present¬ 
ment  of  Daphne,  but  there  is  enough 
of  them  both  to  make  one  think  that 
Mr.  Marriott  may  some  day  do  good 
work,  when  he  learns  to  be  less  clever 
and  perceives  that  excellence  lies  in 
simplicity  not  in  contortion. 

Coleridge  defined  good  prose  as 
“proper  words  in  their  proper  places,” 
and  he  further  held  that  works  of 
imagination  should  be  written  in  very 
plain  language;  “the  more  purely  im¬ 
aginary  they  are,  the  more  necessary 
it  is  to  be  plain.”  Very  different  is 
the  case  with  those  who  nowadays 
are  commended  for  style.  “How  for¬ 
cible,”  observed  the  tormented  Job, 
“are  right  words!”  It  is  for  the  wrong 
words  that  our  young  geniuses  toil  as 
some  men  have  been  known  to  toil  for 
virtue.  The  word  which  they  desire  to 
find  is  the  word  which  no  one  else 
would  have  employed;  the  image  by 
which  they  prefer  to  illustrate  their 
meaning  is  the  one  which  no  one  else 
would  have  been  clever  enough  to 
think  of.  And  Mr.  Marriott  can  bandy 
conceits  with  the  best  of  them.  Such 
a  phrase  as  “the  mouthpiece  of  history 
chuckles  vain  salacity”  should  make 
him  free  at  once  and  for  ever  of  the 
Guild  of  Gibberish.  Yet  when  he 
pleases  he  can  be  neat  and  pointed 


while  still  remaining  intelligible.  Here 
is  a  description  of  the  impression  made 
by  the  village  doctor  in  his  capacity 
of  musical  conductor. 

Mrs.  Bargister,  who  reverently  mis¬ 
quoted  him,  wondered  why  he  did  not 
compose  an  oratorio  or  something. 
Chaperoning  her  daughter  to  the 
weekly  rehearsals,  she  hung  upon  the 
music  with  pathetic  fidelity,  and  had, 
under  the  mordant  civility  of  Caspar 
Gillies,  already  learned  to  swallow 
“How  pretty.”  The  action  was  almost 
physical,  and  with  any  silence,  acci¬ 
dental  or  designed,  there  was  to  be 
seen  upon  her  face  the  look  of  the 
dog  who  Is  nearly  surprised  into  the 
forbidden  bark. 

This  again  is  good,  though  In  a  very 
different  key,  concerning  Daphne’s 
mood  as  she  issued  from  the  music  to 
her  wanderings  on  the  cliff  on  the 
evening  when  she  heard  Basil  cry  for 
help. 

The  calyx  of  her  heart  had  unclosed 
a  little,  hinting  roseate  possibilities  to 
be  brooded  over  in  midnight  solitudes. 
[The  suggestion  of  midnight,  though, 
in  this  context  is  bad.]  It  was  as  if. 
fingering  a  familiar  cabinet,  she  had 
pressed  the  spring  of  a  secret  drawer 
hitherto  unsuspected;  and  for  the  time 
the  world  held  for  her  nothing  to  be 
compared  with  its  dim-seen  fragrant 
contents. 

But  the  mind  needs  other  things  of 
a  writer  than  comparisons,  even  If 
they  be  witty  or  beautiful,  and  the 
desperate  determination  to  be  continu¬ 
ously  ingenious  is  distracting.  We 
will  give  a  case  in  point,  from  some 
more  comment  of  the  same  kind  upon 
Basil,  observing,  by  the  way,  that  Mr. 
Marriott  Is  not  content  to  let  his  char¬ 
acters  display  themselves  In  word  or 
act;  he  must  be  for  ever  expounding, 
and  for  ever  Ingenious  In  the  exposi¬ 
tion. 

He  [Basil]  habitually  steeped  him¬ 
self  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  moment. 
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and  at  intervals  examined  his  soul  as 
one  "would  a  meerschaum— to  see  how 
it  was  coloring.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  post  he  had  been  heaving  the  lead 
into  his  consciousness  and  picking  out 
samples  of  the  deposit  of  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  result  was  satisfactory  to 
his  self-esteem,  and  the  congenial  task 
of  raking  among  the  contents  of  his 
mental  dredger  revealed  many  pretty 
things. 

The  lead,  It  may  be  submitted,  is  not 
a  dredger.  Basil,  indeed,  has  a  most 
disturbing  effect  on  Mr.  Marriott. 
When,  bored  alike  with  the  country 
and  his  wife,  he  leaves  her  for  some 
alleged  business  in  London,  his  jour¬ 
ney,  by  the  suflSclently  prosaic  medium 
of  the  Great  Western  railway,  stirs 
our  author  into  the  strangest  example 
of  what  Ruskin  has  taught  us  to  call 
the  pathetic  fallacy. 

The  names  of  stations  shouted  by 
porters  became  cries  of  welcome;  and 
by  Reading  he  already  heard  the  dia¬ 
pason  of  the  Strand.  The  fever  of  the 
town  was  on  him;  he  voiced  the  epic 
of  London  arousing  his  companions— 
upon  whom  had  fallen  the  vague  fear 
of  the  metropolis— as  one  leading  pil¬ 
grims  to  some  land  of  promise.  Even 
the  engine  seemed  infected  with  his  rap¬ 
ture,  bounding  forward  with  answering 
tries. 

Mr.  Marriott’s  style  has  been  praised 
by  one  of  his  admirers  for  being  care¬ 
ful;  but  careful  of  what,  we  would 
ask?  Will  any  one  unravel  the  tangle 
of  ideas  in  the  following  phrase?  “To 
her  excited  imagination  the  whisper¬ 
ing  laurels  were  inimical  and  the  col¬ 
umn  upreared  the  stern  monitor  of 
an  ideal  slipping  from  her  grasp." 
That,  we  desire  to  state  brutally,  is 
not  English,  however  one  may  take  It. 
How  does  a  column  uprear  a  monitor— 
or  a  minotaur?  We  incline  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  Mr.  Marriott  intends  the  verb 
in  a  neuter  sense,  as  later  he  writes: 


“At  the  far  end  upreared  a  white  pres¬ 
ence,  veiled,  inscrutable.”  To  this 
phrase  the  same  objection  applies;  it 
is  not  English.  To  make  it  English  we 
must  write:  “At  the  far  end  a  white 
presence,  etc.,  reared  up’’— and  that  is 
nonsense.  To  such  extremities  are 
men  driven  by  the  hunt  for  the  unex¬ 
pected  word. 

The  effects  of  this  chase  upon  Mr. 
Marriott  are  widely  varied.  Some¬ 
times  a  well-meant  effort  after  dis¬ 
tinction  of  phrasing  lands  him  in  the 
merely  incomprehensible. 

If  the  man  [Edward  Hastings]  could 
be  held  local  of  any  place,  he  was  of 
Greece;  here  he  impinged,  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  contact  suggested  to  the 
competent  observer  a  key  to  his  char¬ 
acter;  though  there  was  but  little  In 
his  habits  to  corroborate  the  theorist 
and  nothing  to  encourage  the  bore. 

Why  intensity  of  contact  should 
suggest  a  key,  even  to  the  most  com¬ 
petent  observer,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
know,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  ns  dark  as  Erebus.  Impinged 
is  a  word  specially  consecrated  to 
strange  uses  with  this  author,  who 
writes,  for  example,  of  “a  heavy  wind¬ 
less  evening,  with  a  sky  so  burnished 
that  the  edges  of  things  impinged  with 
an  insistence  that  was  almost  audible.” 
No  doubt  this  means  something;  but 
for  our  own  part  we  can  but  re-echo 
good  Dr.  Gillies’s  comment  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  passage  in  “Subsoil,”  and  confess 
that  we  “fall  to  see  what  he  means;” 
and  moreover  we  feel  far  from  certain 
of  Mr.  Marriott’s  ability  to  enlighten 
us.  We  should  like  him  to  try  Dry- 
den’s  test,  and  see  how  he  would  put 
it  into  Latin.  He  is  a  scholar,  or  at 
least  weighted  with  trappings  of  schol¬ 
arship  which  are  not  worn  lightly. 
Such  a  passage  as  this,  for  example, 
can  only  be  described  as  sheer  ped¬ 
antry. 
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Nowhere  Is  the  insurgence  of  Spring 
n)ore  absolute  than  in  London.  Out  on 
the  countryside  the  Epithalamion  of 
sun  and  earth  is  more  modulate,  for 
even  in  midwinter  there  is  a  pretty 
conjugal  civility,  a  kind  of  breakfast- 
table  dalliance  between  them.  But 
when  the  almond  breaks  in  London 
squares  it  is  Olympian  wooing  or 
nothing. 

The  observation  is  pleasant  enough, 
but  surely  a  thing  of  this  sort  can 
be  said  without  two  neologisms  such 
as  insurgence  and  modulate.  A  little 
further  we  read  how  “the  Infatuate 
pair  seek  to  smother  the  Devil  with 
the  roses  of  amenity;”  and  when,  in 
the  same  paragraph,  Mr.  Marriott 
wishes  to  allude  to  this  metaphor,  he 
writes  that  “they  continued  their 
Heliogabalus-pastime,”  a  compound 
before  which  the  bravest  Teuton 
might  grow  pale.  One  last  illustration 
of  this  vice  cannot  be  spared,  for  Mr. 
Marriott’s  own  profit. 

The  individuality  of  our  English 
Counties  is  unquestionable;  and  he  who 
is  susceptible  to  such  infiuences  has 
little  need  of  map-makers.  That  Is,  if 
he  can  rid  bis  mind  of  the  tyranny  of 
history  and  the  importunity  of  the  al¬ 
leged  development.  For  the  disturb¬ 
ing  power  of  the  latter,  one  has  only  to 
point  to  the  metropolis!  Here  time  has 
exploded  the  plausible  fallacy  of  the 
Geometrician,  and  London  holds  Middle¬ 
sex  in  its  belly. 

What  the  second  sentence  means  we 
cannot  conjecture,  but  the  words  itali¬ 
cized  are  Mr.  Marriott’s  elegant  way 
of  saying  that  in  spite  of  Euclid  the 
greater  is  contained  by  the  less.  It 
would  be  difilcult  to  burlesque  a  man¬ 
ner  such  as  this.  How  far  in  sheer 
infelicity  a  man  may  be  carried  by  the 
habitual  abuse  of  words.  Is  best  seen 
in  a  passage,  which  it  is,  we  trust, 
not  irreverent  to  quote.  Daphne  and 
her  friend  Miss  Williams  are  together 


on  the  cliffs:  “They  might  have  sat  for 
Mary  and  a  more  tolerant  Martha,  cap¬ 
tive  to  the  trivial  round,  but  respect¬ 
ing  her  sister’s  pregnant  indolence.” 
Of  all  adjectives!— but  Mr.  Marriott  is 
in  a  way  excusable.  No  self-respect¬ 
ing  writer  nowadays  would  speak  of 
a  pregnant  woman— pregnant  silences, 
pregnant  words,  pregnant  landscape, 
anything  with  which  the  word  has 
never  before  been  coupled,  if  you 
please— but  to  employ  the  word  in  its 
natural  meaning  is  a  solecism  too 
gross  to  contemplate. 

Mr.  Marriott,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
is  not  alone  in  his  vagaries.  How 
should  he  be,  when  such  things  are 
hailed  as  excellences?  Some  time  ago 
an  author  submitted  a  manuscript  to 
a  well-known  publisher.  The  manu¬ 
script  was  declined  with  a  courteous 
letter  In  which  the  publisher  deplored 
the  absence  of  distinction  in  the  au¬ 
thor’s  style.  “Have  you  not  read  the 
stories  by  Mr.  Bernard  Capes?”  he 
asked.  “Can  you  not  try  to  write  like 
Mr.  Capes?”  Now  Mr.  Capes  is  a  shin¬ 
ing  example  of  those  extravagances 
which  it  is  the  special  purpose  of  this 
article  to  deprecate.  Open  his  book, 
“The  Lake  of  Wine,”  and  you  come 
upon  a  lurid  procession  of  sentences 
like  this: 

A  squirrel  ran  from  branch  to  root 
of  a  beech  tree  like  a  stain  of  rust;  a 
cloud  of  fieldfares  went  down  the  sky 
and  wheeled,  disintegrated,  as  if  they 
were  so  much  blown  powder;  the  rud¬ 
docks  twinkled  In  the  hedges  like  dead 
leaves  flicked  by  the  wind. 

The  true  object  of  a  descriptive  pas¬ 
sage  is,  we  believe,  to  suggest  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  physical  set¬ 
tings  of  a  scene  or  event.  Mr.  Capes 
has  other  views.  It  is  as  if  he  stood 
on  the  front  of  a  platform  and  said: 
“Gentlemen,  here  is  a  tree;  pray  ob¬ 
serve,  not  the  tree,  but  the  words  and 
similes  in  which  I  shall  describe  it. 
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They  are  specially  Invented  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.”  A  squirrel  goes  down  a  tree- 
trunk  In  a  flash  of  russet  color;  Mr. 
Capes  will  liken  It  to  the  slow  trace  of 
rust.  A  flock  of  fieldfares  turn  on  the 
wing;  Mr.  Capes  will  never  say  they 
scatter— they  are  disintegrated.  Robin 
is  too  vulgar  a  word  for  his  fancy; 
the  bird  shall  be  a  ruddock,  and  the 
sudden  showing  of  his  red  breast  shall 
be  likened  to  what  in  all  nature  it 
least  resembles,  the  motion  of  a  dead 
leaf.  His  hero  rides  across  the  downs 
and  an  outcrop  of  white  chalk  is  seen 
as  Nature  showing  her  teeth  at  him. 
Thus  he  achieves  distinction  and  a 
style. 

Mr.  Marriott  limits  his  research  for 
the  unexpected  to  the  written  w’ord; 
his  personages  speak  intelligibly;  but 
Mr.  Capes,  not  content  with  his  own 
elegance,  makes  his  characters  also 
“parley  euphuism.”  “That  I  should 
come  to  be  the  eye-salve  of  such  a  par¬ 
cel  of  oafs!”  exclaims  the  hero  when 
he  finds  himself  stared  at.  “Your 
ambition  is  a  tortoise,”  is  the 
sentence  that  he  springs  upon  a  serv¬ 
ant,  not  unnaturally  frightened  of  so 
superfine  a  speaker.  “Mr.  Tuke,”  we 
are  told  a  little  later,  “laboriously 
strained  at  a  camel  of  wit;”  and  the 
phrase  seems  to  us  admirably  descrip¬ 
tive  of  Mr.  Cape’s  own  methods. 
“Gentlemen,  gentlemen,”  we  seem  to 
hear  him  crying,  “for  Heaven’s  sake 
let  us  not  forget  ourselves  so  far  as 
to  be  simple!”  If  his  hero  wake  of  a 
morning,  we  find  him  “lying  lazily 
snoozed  among  the  pillows.”  If  there 
Is  a  landscape-effect  on  hand,  here  Is 
the  procedure:  “The  grass  was  a  foot 
long  and  so  weighted  with  dew  that 
a  kilderkin  of  sweet  water  might  have 
been  gathered  from  It.”  Truly  it  Is  a 
sonorous  word  that  fills  the  central 
place  In  this  sentence  and  becomes  at 
once  the  intellectual  focus,  sending 
our  minds  post-haste  to  memories,  not 
of  dew-drenched  lawns,  but  of  the  In¬ 


effectual  struggle  to  master  weights 
and  measures.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  Mr.  Capes  had  really  a  pretty 
instinct  for  the  feeling  of  the  scene 
and  took  the  right  method  to  convey 
it.  A  common  word  would  have  ex¬ 
pressed  his  meaning  simply  and 
avoided  the  Inevitable  jar  of  the  en¬ 
tirely  unexpected  and  uncongruous. 
But  kilderkin  undoes  him,  and  the  es¬ 
sential  effect  is  sacrificed  to  the  hunt 
for  the  word.  His  sentence  would 
gain  and  not  lose  by  translation  into 
I.atin,  to  revert  to  our  test;  but  we 
should  like  to  see  the  faces  of  Pro¬ 
fessors  Jebb  and  Tyrrell  if  they  were 
set  down  to  render  a  phrase  like  this: 
“She  sang  to  herself  in  that  odd  wild 
voice  of  hers,  the  stinging  dishar¬ 
monies  of  which  seemed  to  flicker  up 
in  the  flame  of  her  hair.”  There  you 
have  the  modern  method  in  its  full 
beauty.  Disharmoniea  is  not  English, 
nor  Greek  either  for  that  matter;  it  is- 
a  new  and  spurious  mintage.  Neither 
harmonies  nor  disharmonies  can  either 
sting  or  flicker,  and  hair,  though  it 
has  been  likened  with  natural  fitness 
and  beauty  to  a  flame  blown  back¬ 
ward,  cannot  possibly  (unless  under  a 
barber’s  revolving  brush)  resemble  an 
ascending  flame.  A  single  license 
sparingly  taken  produces  its  appropri¬ 
ate  effect;  such  a  phrase  as  “stinging 
discords”  might  grace  a  period;  but 
this  riot  of  incongruities  results  only 
in  gibberish. 

And  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  men 
who  run  after  these  new  inventions 
are  men  of  real  talent.  Mr.  Capes  has 
not  the  power  of  characterization 
which  we  have  noted  in  Mr.  Marriott; 
but  he  has  what  Mr.  Marriott  entirely 
lacks  (so  far  as  we  have  opportunity 
for  judging),  the  power  of  inventing 
incident.  “The  Lake  of  Wine,”  if  it 
were  translated  into  English,  would  be 
a  really  good  story.  Indeed,  toward 
the  latter  part  of  the  book,  when  his 
hands  are  full  with  the  narrative,  the 
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author  does  not  Indulge  to  the  same 
extent  in  this  habit  of  acrobatic  con¬ 
tortion.  But  in  a  later  book,  “Our 
Lady  of  Darkness,”  we  find  a  dilution 
of  the  narrative  gift  and  no  tempering 
of  the  extravagance  in  diction. 
Take  again  Mr.  Neil  Munro,  a  writer 
whose  first  volume,  “The  Lost  Pi¬ 
broch,”  filled  us  with  hopes  that  his 
subsequent  work  has  not  yet  entirely 
dashed.  Take  the  opening  of  a  chapter 
of  his  story,  “Doom  Castle,”  from  the 
May  number  of  “Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine.” 

Long  after,  when  Count  Victor  Jean 
de  Montalglon  was  come  into  great 
good  fortune,  and  sat  snug  by  char¬ 
coal-fires  in  the  chateau  that  bears  his 
name,  and  stands  an  edifice  even  the 
Du  Barry  had  the  taste  to  envy,  upon 
the  gmset  of  the  roads  which  ftreofc 
apart  a  league  to  the  south  of  the  for¬ 
est  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  he  would 
recount,  with  oddly  inconsistent  humors 
of  mirth  and  tense  dramatics,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  escape  from  the  cell  in  the 
fosse  of  the  Great  MacCailen.  And  al¬ 
ways  his  acutest  memory  was  of  the 
whipping  rigor  of  the  evening  air,  his 
temporary  sense  of  svoounding  help¬ 
lessness,  upon  the  verge  of  the  fantas¬ 
tic  wood.  “Figure  you!  Charles,” 
would  he  say,  “the  thin-blooded  wand  of 
forty  years  ago  in  a  brocaded  waistcoat 
and  a  pair  of  dancing-shoes  seeking 
his  way  through  a  labyrinth  of  de¬ 
moniac  trees." 

What  would  Lockhart  have  said,  we 
should  like  to  know,  to  such  a  passage? 
Would  he  not  have  cried  havoc  and  let 
slip  the  scorpions?  But  as  things  go, 
we  have  merely  to  remark  that  the 
forcing  of  the  note  is  a  little  more  ob¬ 
vious  than  usual.  Tense  dramatics  is 
of  course  not  English,  but  who  cares 
nowadays  to  limit  himself  to  a  beg¬ 
garly  dictionary? 

The  man  to  blame  for  all  this  is  not 
Mr.  Meredith,  the  chief  of  sinners  by 
example.  It  is  Stevenson  with  his 
preaching  of  a  doctrine  that  concen¬ 


trated  effort  not  on  the  thing  to  be 
said  but  on  the  manner  of  saying  it 
Stevenson  himself  had  always  an  in¬ 
finite  deal  to  say.  His  invention  was 
endlessly  prolific  in  stories,  his  critical 
intelligence  was  infinitely  subtle  in  the 
ethical  casuistry  for  which  life  of¬ 
fered  endless  material  to  his  insatiable 
curiosity.  However  one  may  rate  him 
as  an  artist,  his  infiuence  upon  the 
younger  generation  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  been  far  reaching.  But,  happily 
or  unhappily,  he  wrote  and  thought 
like  a  Scot.  The  Scotch  divines,  who 
were  his  spiritual  as  well  as  his  physi¬ 
cal  forefathers,  transmitted  to  him  a 
taste  for  polysyllables,  and  he  was 
born  a  worshipper  of  exotic  words. 
Anything  appealed  to  him  more  than 
the  natural  way  of  easy  speech,  and 
he  preached  the  deliberate  cultivation 
of  an  assumed  manner.  He  “played 
the  sedulous  ape”  himself  to  Lamb, 
llazlitt,  and  many  another  besides,  and 
the  method,  like  all  the  methods  of 
genius,  answered  for  himself.  Other 
men  follow  it  with  disastrous  result 
They  play  the  sedulous  ape  to  Steven¬ 
son,  and  they  push  his  tricks  to  the 
point  at  which  imitation  becomes  cari¬ 
cature,  “St.  Ives”  is  a  bad  example  of 
Stevenson’s  manner,  as  he  knew  and 
said  himself;  it  is  unfinished  work, 
dictated  by  a  man  not  used  to  dictat¬ 
ing,  and  composed  under  the  pressure 
of  a  deadly  illness.  But  in  Stevenson’s 
part  of  the  book  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  parallels  to  such  a  sentence  as 
this  which  we  take  from  Mr.  Quiller 
('ouch’s  few  concluding  chapters  that 
complete  the  tale. 

Prompt  upon  the  Inference  came  in¬ 
spiration.  I  must  win  to  the  centre  of 
the  crowd,  and  a  crowd  is  Invariably 
indulgent  to  a  drunkard.  I  hung  out 
the  glaring  signboard  of  crapulous  glee. 
Lurching,  hiccoughing.  Jostling,  apolo¬ 
gizing  to  all  and  sundry  with  spacious 
Incoherence,  I  plunged  my  way 
through  the  sightseers. 
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Take  this  again:  “Wind  in  bidden  gul¬ 
lies  and  the  talk  of  lapsing  waters  on 
the  hillside  filled  all  the  spaces  of  the 
night.”  Or  this,  where  the  hero  is 
describing  bis  escape  in  a  balloon: 
“We  were  made  one  with  the  clean 
silences  receiving  us.”  The  point  to 
1)e  especially  noted  is  that  these  finical 
phrases  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a 
French  soldier  who,  though  born  above 
the  ranks,  bad  seen  all  his  service  in 
them.  It  would  be  easy,  but  ungra¬ 
cious,  to  add  other  examples.  Mr. 
Couch  undertook  a  most  thankless  task 
to  serve  the  wife  and  family  of  a  dead 
friend,  and,  we  may  be  sure,  worked 
with  more  anxiety  than  he  would  have 
done  on  his  own  account  But  the 
passages  cited  are  examples  of  Steven¬ 
son’s  manner  as  Mr.  Couch  conceives 
it  The  pages  of  “Weir  of  Hermiston” 
offer  a  contrast  rather  than  a  parallel 
to  such  writing. 

We  have  done  with  our  illustrations. 
The  moral  we  would  wish  to  convey 
may  be  briefiy  stated.  Words  are  the 
medium  for  displaying  thought,  not  the 
thing  to  be  displayed.  It  is  the 
thought,  the  observation,  or  the  inven¬ 
tion  that  matters,  not  the  words.  Their 
main  business  is  to  be  adequate;  if  we 
allow  to  them  a  beauty,  It  should  be 
secondary,  not  primary.  There  has 
been  no  greater  master  of  words  than 
Horace,  and  bis  dictum  is  emphatic, 

Verbaque  provlsam  rem  non  invita 
sequentur, 

which  Lewis  Carroll  has  freely  ren¬ 
dered  in  his  happy  parody  of  a  familiar 
piece  of  advice,  “Take  care  of  the 
sense,  and  the  sounds  will  take  care 
of  themselves.”  The  something  “i»- 
6\gne,  recens,  indictum  ore  alio,  (notable 
and  new  and  such  as  no  other  poet 
had  sung  before),”  which  he  proposed 
to  produce  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  was 
not  a  new  word,  nor  any  nice  derange¬ 
ment  of  epitaphs.  He  was  not  going 


to  speak  of  molten  voices  or  blue  music. 
He  was  going  to  make  something  new 
out  of  the  old  words,  conforming,  as 
was  his  custom,  to  the  demands  of 
common  sense.  And  Horace  wrote  in 
verse,  where  licenses  are  more  permis¬ 
sible.  Prose  Is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
tongue  of  ordinary  speech  a  little  ar¬ 
ranged  and  conventionalized.  Our  last 
thought  would  be  to  under-value  pol¬ 
ish,  but  polish  consists  in  removing 
roughness  and  incongruities,  not  in 
adding  them.  The  hunt  for  the  word 
results  in  a  bedevilment  of  the  com¬ 
mon  English  with  a  mass  of  ill-assort¬ 
ed  oddities;  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
for  the  practised  writer  a  purely  un¬ 
necessary  exercise.  At  all  events, 
Thackeray’s  manuscripts  showed 
scarcely  an  erasure,  and  few  men  have 
written  better  than  Thackeray.  Scott 
perhaps  is  hardly  a  model;  his  prose, 
to  borrow  his  own  phrase,  is  apt  at 
times  to  be  a  little  loose  about  the 
Joints.  But  bis  faults  are  superficial 
and  accidental;  bis  excellences  are  es¬ 
sential,  the  “countless  unaffected  col¬ 
loquial  charms  and  on-carryingness  of 
his  diction,”  which  Coleridge  spoke  of; 
and  these  are  incompatible  with  a 
stilted  and  tortuous  utterance.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the 
right  word  is  not  the  unexpected 
word,  but  that  which  will  unobtrusive¬ 
ly  commend  itself  as  natural  and  ap¬ 
propriate.  We  would  plead  with  the 
younger  generation  of  writers  to  be 
natural  even  in  print;  not  to  disguise 
from  the  world  that  urbanity  and  un¬ 
pretending  grace  which  we  are  sure 
distinguishes  their  private  conversa¬ 
tion;  In  a  word,  to  write  more  or  less 
as  they  talk.  But  if  they  have,  with 
much  application,  learned  to  talk  as 
they  write,  we  can  only  implore  them 
for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  others, 
to  unlearn  what  must  inevitably  be  a 
most  paralyzing  and  intolerable  accom¬ 
plishment 
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THE  SHADOW  ON  THE  STAGE. 


A  dark  shadow  has  fallen  across  the 
"British  Stage,  a  shadow  which  even 
iiie  sunny  optimism  of  actors  and 
managers  will  find  it  diflScult  to  dis¬ 
pel.  It  is  cast  neither  by  the  ignorance 
■of  critics  nor  by  the  discontent  of  play¬ 
goers.  They  are  the  theatre’s  own 
friends  who  have  at  last  dared  to  in¬ 
terrupt  its  effulgence,  and  ere  long 
the  darkness  of  night  may  envelop  that 
which,  with  the  aid  of  advertisement, 
"has  appeared  the  most  brilliant  of  our 
Institutions.  In  other  words,  a  well- 
known  dramatist  and  a  distinguished 
aictor  have  proclaimed  in  the  shameful 
openness  of  print  that  our  stage  is  uot 
nlways  the  happy  haunt  of  genius, 
that  our  plays  are  sometimes  hotch¬ 
potches  of  vulgarity,  and  (worse  still) 
that  many  of  our  gifted  mummers  do 
not  know  the  rudiments  of  their  trade. 
These  charges  are  neither  new  nor 
surprising.  They  have  been  brought 
a  hundred  times  by  disinterested  per¬ 
sons,  and  have  been  cheerfully  as¬ 
cribed  to  malice  or  ignorance  by  the 
pontiffs  of  the  green-room.  He  who 
withholds  his  admiration  from  an  ac¬ 
tor,  we  have  been  told,  is  plainly  an 
enemy  of  the  drama,  when  indeed  he 
Is  not  a  blackmailer.  Wherefore  our 
great  managers  have  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  borne  the  obloquy  (un¬ 
merited  of  course)  in  a  spirit  of  arro¬ 
gant  martyrdom.  But  the  most  recent 
attacks  cannot  be  so  lightly  passed 
over,  since  they  are  directed  from 
within  the  fold  by  Interested  col¬ 
leagues. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  in  fact, 
and  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  have  confided 
to  the  world  their  ominous  discontent. 
They  have  boldly  explained  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  theatre,  and  the  single 
word  “envy”  is  not  a  sufficient  answer 
to  their  candid  indictment.  For  Mr.  H. 


A.  Jones  is  almost  our  only  playwright. 
He  it  was  who  some  years  since  dis¬ 
covered  that  literature  and  the  drama 
were  not  necessarily  opposed,  and  if 
his  own  practice  has  not  Justified  his 
theory,  that  is  not  his  fault.  The  “lit¬ 
erary  drama”  may  be  a  vile,  as  it 
should  be  a  redundant,  phrase,  but 
despite  this  vain  eccentricity  Mr.  H.  A. 
Jones  is  popular,  and  to  be  popular  is, 
we  are  informed,  the  one  and  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  theatre.  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  manager  to 
whom  the  British  drama  is  profoundly 
Indebted.  He,  alone  of  his  generation, 
has  provided  a  practical  school  of  act¬ 
ing;  he  has  neither  relied  upon  long 
runs  nor  eclipsed  his  company  by  the 
scintillation  of  a  single  star.  That 
which  was  achieved  by  the  old 
stock  companies  has  been  achieved  in 
a  lesser  degree  by  his  management, 
and  a  young  player  who  has  mastered 
his  parts  in  Mr.  Benson’s  repertory 
need  not  complain  of  enforced  idleness. 
Now,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Benson,  dif¬ 
ferent  though  their  ambitions  may  l)e, 
agree  in  condemning  our  modern 
stage.  While  trivial  plays  are  raptur¬ 
ously  applauded,  the  art  of  acting,  we 
are  told,  dies  of  disuse,  and  the  single 
measure  of  success  is  the  unworthy 
accumulation  of  vast  fortunes.  Reme¬ 
dies  are  proposed  on  this  side  and 
that:  we  must  have  a  National 
Theatre,  says  one;  salvation  lies  in  a 
Government  subsidy,  cries  another; 
and  all  the  while  musical  comedies, 
imported  from  New  York,  clamor  for 
serious  recognition,  or  melodrama 
wags  its  hoary  head  in  the  sacred 
name  of  Art. 

Before  we  discuss  the  remedy,  let  us 
consider  the  disease.  If  the  theatre  is 
ailing,  whence  comes  the  malady?  Tlie 
diagnosis  is  not  diflScult,  since  the 
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symptoms  are  obvious  and  universal; 
the  drama  dies  because  it  has  confused 
its  functions;  it  has  wasted  its  true 
strength  to  enhance  a  spurious  beauty, 
and  it  resembles  a  man  who  should 
sacrifice  both  brain  and  muscle  to  in¬ 
crease  by  an  inch  or  two  the  growth 
of  his  beard.  As  we  have  before 
pointed  out  in  these  pages,  the  drama 
is  made  up  of  three  elements— the  play, 
the  actors,  the  scenic  ornament;  and 
the  presentation  Is  only  perfect  when 
the  three  elements  are  harmoniously 
composed.  The  play,  of  course,  comes 
first,  being  the  one  and  only  excuse 
for  the  theatre.  Actors  and  the  scene 
are  but  a  means— the  best  available— 
of  expressing  a  writer’s  meaning.  If 
only  we  could  perfect  the  mechanism 
of  marionettes,  the  theatre  were  easily 
reformed,  but  the  awkwardness  of 
puppets  compels  us  to  accept  the  ex¬ 
isting  materials.  A  brief  retrospect 
will  show  that  when  the  theatre  com¬ 
manded  an  intelligent  admiration,  the 
poet  was  an  omnipotent  and  unques¬ 
tioned  master.  The  simple  decoration 
of  the  Greek  stage  was  ordained  by  a 
holy  tradition.  The  actors,  whose 
heads  were  hidden  in  conventional 
masks,  and  whose  feet  were  propped 
on  clumsy  pattens,  could  neither  ogle 
nor  strut.  They  were  neither  discussed 
nor  advertised.  Nobody  knew  their 
names  nor  cared  about  their  visages. 
Their  business  was  to  speak  clearly 
and  simply  the  lines  intrusted  to  them 
by  the  author,  whose  supremacy  was 
undisputed.  So,  too,  the  actors  who 
entertained  the  Romans,  when  leisure 
came  to  that  arduous  people,  were 
commonly  slaves  or  persons  of  no  ac¬ 
count,  nor  did  the  works  of  Plautus 
and  Terence  need  any  other  embellish¬ 
ment  than  a  rigidly  prescribed  back- 
scene.  And  when  the  drama  was  re¬ 
vived  after  centuries  of  oblivion,  the 
simple  fashion  still  prevailed.  The 
splendor  of  Shakespeare  depended  no 
more  upon  the  mouthing  of  an  actor 


than  upon  the  ingenuity  of  a  stage- 
carpenter.  The  round  O  was  suflicient 
for  his  most  splendid  effects,  and  the 
highest  attribute  of  an  actor  was  “har¬ 
monious  elocution.”  No  foolish  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  “act”  the  poet’s 
masterpieces.  Even  in  Cibber’s  time 
it  was  enough  to  say  that  Betterton 
“spoke”  Shakespeare  with  a  finer  dis¬ 
tinction  than  any  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  while  the  absence  of  women 
from  the  stage  suggests  that  the  vanity 
of  realism  was  not  yet  invented.  Yet 
soon  after  Shakespeare’s  day  the  actor 
and  scene-shifter  begun  to  raise  their 
heads.  Inigo  Jones  adorned  the 
masques  of  Ben  Jonson  with  cumbrous 
machines,  and  the  Restoration  en¬ 
sured  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  stage. 
The  King’s  Players  moved  to  a  house 
in  Vere  Street,  by  Claremarket. 

“There  they  continued  for  a  year  or 
two,”  says  the  author  of  the  “Historia 
Hlstrionica,”  “and  then  removed  to  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane,  where 
they  first  made  use  of  scenes,  which 
had  a  little  before  been  Introduced 
upon  the  public  stage  by  Sir  William 
Davenant  at  the  Duke’s  Old  Theatre 
In  Llncolns-Inn-Flelds,  but  afterwards 
very  much  Improved  with  the  addition 
of  curious  machines,  by  Mr.  Betterton, 
at  the  new  theatre  In  Dorset  Garden, 
to  the  great  expense  and  continual 
charge  of  the  players.  .  .  .  About  the 
same  time  that  scenes  first  entered 
upon  the  stage  at  London,  women 
were  taught  to  act  their  own  parts; 
since  when  we  have  seen  at  both 
houses  several  excellent  actresses, 
justly  praised  as  well  for  beauty  as 
for  perfect  good  action.  .  .  .  All  this 
while  the  play-house  Improved  yearly, 
and  is  now  arrived  to  greater  perfec¬ 
tion  than  ever  I  knew  it.” 

Thus  the  servant  already  encroached 
upon  the  master’s  province.  The  poet, 
eclipsed  by  the  actor,  the  carpenter 
and  the  musician,  saw  his  supremacy 
threatened.  The  less  a  limb  is  used, 
the  weaker  it  becomes;  and  when  once 
it  was  discovered  that  the  actor  might 
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be  a  match  for  the  arrogant  poet,  the 
poet  began  to  understand  that  the 
stage  was  not  for  him.  He  declined 
the  unequal  combat,  and  appealed  uot 
to  the  theatre  but  to  the  study. 

Now,  Mr.  James  Wright,  the  honest 
barrister-at-law,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
‘•Historia  Hlstrlonlca,”  himself  recog¬ 
nized  the  consequences  of  innovation. 
"For  all  these  advantages,”  says  he, 
“the  reputation  of  the  stage,  and  peo¬ 
ple’s  affection  to  it,  are  much  decay’d.” 
The  actor  had  come  into  his  own,  and 
meant  to  keep  it.  Colley  Cibber,  for 
instance,  fought  for  profit  and  admira¬ 
tion  like  a  bravo.  He  cared  not  a  Jot 
for  authors  or  colleagues.  He  tinkered 
Shakespeare,  he  “choked  the  singing 
birds,”  and  when  he  played  Congreve 
or  Vanbrugh  he  was  convinced  that 
Colley— and  not  the  wit  of  the  play¬ 
wright— took  the  town.  He  saw  the 
salaries  increase  and  was  content.  So 
tlie  general  excellence  of  a  perform¬ 
ance -presently  surrendered  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  popular  actor;  in 
brief,  the  follies  which  have  ruined 
the  theatre  of  to-day  were  already  tri¬ 
umphant.  Henceforth  the  story  of  the 
stage  is  a  story  of  vanity.  The  theatri¬ 
cal  memoirs  are  packed  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  childish  squabbles  and  waspish 
depreciation.  No  sooner  did  the  actors 
claim  a  share  in  management  than  in¬ 
trigue  usurped  the  throne  of  justice, 
and  art  was  cheerfully  subordinated  to 
interest.  Garrick,  Quin,  Macklin, 
Foote  carried  on  the  tradition  of 
Colley  Cibber.  They  were  witty,  in¬ 
genious  and  always  selfish.  They 
prospered  exceedingly,  and  thought  so 
little  of  their  trade  that  they  cared  uot 
what  became  of  it  when  they  were 
gone.  “Managing  actors.”  says  Gar¬ 
rick’s  biographer,  “have  often  been  up¬ 
braided  with  the  neglect  of  encourag¬ 
ing  young  theatrical  merit,  and  for  not 
raising  up  geniuses  for  the  stage.” 
Nor  have  they  ever  troubled  to  answer 
the  upbraiding  voice.  Why  should 


they  help  others  up  the  narrow  path 
of  eminence,  where  there  is  never 
room  for  two  to  walk  abreast?  In 
their  wisdom  they  preferred  to  stand 
alone  upon  as  dizzy  height  as  they 
could  reach,  and  to  leave  to  the  future 
its  own  hazard. 

And  though  the  history  of  the  stage 
thus  early  became  the  history  of  the 
player,  the  author  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  not  wholly  lost  his  influ¬ 
ence.  Now  and  again  he  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  enjoy  a  furtive  success,  when 
his  master  the  player  saw  that  the 
popular  breeze  was  set  towards  him. 
Moreover,  the  player  could  still  per¬ 
mit  himself  a  trifling  generosity,  as  he 
had  not  yet  to  face  the  fierce  rivalry 
of  the  stage-carpenter.  The  master. 
Indeed,  had  bowed  the  knee  to  bis  serv¬ 
ant,  but  the  third  party  in  the  alli¬ 
ance  remained  subordinate.  Nor  did 
the  actor  yet  aspire  to  rule  the  world. 
He  was  content  with  his  limited  con¬ 
quest  of  the  playhouse,  where  he  lived 
among  his  kind  with  whatever  amity 
was  suitable  to  bis  temperament.  So 
the  theatre  flourished  and  declined  by 
turns.  Now  it  shone,  illuminated  by 
the  genius  of  Siddons  or  of  Kean;  now 
it  fell  into  the  shadow  of  dulness. 
And  then  a  second  disaster  fell  upon 
it.  Charles  Kean  “hung  it  on  a 
clothes’  peg,”  and  the  property  man 
fonglit  f<»r  victory  with  the  carpenter. 
In  the  struggle,  the  real  purpose  of  the 
stage  was  forgotten  a  second  time. 
Thus  Shakespeare  became  a  mere  ex¬ 
cuse  for  parade,  and  no  new  author 
had  a  chance  of  success  who  did  not 
accommodate  his  talent  to  the  “genius” 
of  the  latest  soverelgu. 

At  tlie  outset,  then,  the  actor  was 
paid  by  the  theatre  to  perform  a  cer¬ 
tain  task;  now  he  hires  the  author  to 
fit  him  with  a  part.  It  is  a  strange 
reversal  of  the  rdles,  and  it  explains 
the  dire  malady  which  has  long  beset 
our  playhouses.  What  man  of  letters 
would  accept  the  new  conditions  and 
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see  his  work  cut  and  slashed  to  suit 
the  interpreter?  What  would  the 
painter  say  if  his  frame-maker  and 
colorman  signed  his  canvas  and  as¬ 
sumed  the  glory  of  his  work?  Would 
the  very  minimus  among  the  poets  per¬ 
mit  the  printer  and  paper-maker  to 
"create”  his  poems,  and  set  their 
names  upon  his  title-page?  Of  course 
neither  the  painter  nor  the  poet 
would  submit  to  so  monstrous  an  out¬ 
rage,  and  as  no  playwright  can  hope 
for  success,  who  does  not  obey  the  ac¬ 
tor,  so  the  making  of  plays  has  fallen 
out  of  distinguished  hands  and  is 
picked  up  by  the  odd  cobblers  and 
patchers,  who  are  supposed  to  enter¬ 
tain  us. 

And  what  is  the  modern  actor,  whom 
we  have  won  in  exchange  for  the  van¬ 
ished  poet?  He  is  distinguished  from 
the  ancient  by  a  gentlemanly  incompe¬ 
tence.  He  has  had  little  chance  of 
learning  his  profession,  for  if  he  has 
heen  fortunate  he  has  played  but  a 
,  dozen  parts  in  a  dozen  years.  He  is 

!  educated  as  often  as  not,  and  his  man- 

I  ners  off  the  stage  are  said  to  be  irre- 
'  proachable.  In  fact,  he  has  been  told 
i  by  the  tongue  of  flattery  that  he  has 

I  but  to  stride  the  stage  as  a  drawing¬ 

room  and  his  elegance  will  be  patent 
i  to  all.  He  has  never  worked,  and  it  is 
!  not  altogether  his  fault  Long  runs  and 
i  rnilway-trains  have  extinguished  the 
old  stock  companies.  The  provincial 
1  towns  wonder  at  the  same  cultured 
i  mummers  who  bore  the  audiences  of 
■  London,  and  the  aspirant  can  no  longer 
hope  to  gain  experience  in  the  country. 
Hart  and  Mohun,  says  Colley  Cibber, 
grew  up  into  flne  actors  because  they 
were  apprenticed'  early,  the  one  to  the 
j  Blackfrlars,  the  other  to  the  Cockpit. 
Cibber  himself  played  whatever  he 
was  bid  for  no  salary,  until  Betterton 
!  gave  him  tem  shillings  a  week  that  he 
might  flne  him  a  crown.  But  these 
apprentices  learned  their  trade;  they 
t  studied  a  part  in  twenty-four  hours. 


and  did  not  kill  it  by  rehearsal.  The 
stock  companies  still  gave  the  old 
training  in  the  old  fashion,  as  half-a- 
dozen  living  actors  who  have  not 
usurped  the  realm  of  management  re¬ 
main  to  prove.  Mr.  Benson  has  ad¬ 
mirably  contrasted  the  two  schools  in 
his  article  on  a  "National  Theatre.” 
On  the  one  hand  is  Mr.  Vezin’s  as¬ 
pirant,  who  spent  one  half  of  his  time 
proclaiming  his  talents  and  the  other 
half  in  thanking  God  that  he  did  not 
need  them.  On  the  other  hand  you 
And  an  “old  blue-chin,”  who  says  of 
this  same  aspirant,  “Too  good  to  be  an 
actor!  Let  him  study  hard  for  seven 
years  and  then  pray  hard  for  another 
seven  that  the  Lord  will  make  him 
good  enough  to  be  an  actor!” 

So  it  was  that,  until  the  rough  old 
companies  were  dissolved,  there  re¬ 
mained  actors  and  actresses  who  knew 
their  business  despite  the  vanity  of 
actor-managers.  In  Mr.  Benson’s 
phrase,  “They  resented  being  called 
artists;  it  savored  to  them  of  cant. 
They  were  bread-and-butter  actors,  not 
crutch-and-toothplck  toffs;”  and  how¬ 
ever  much  their  masters  might  in¬ 
trigue  and  prosper,  they  learned  their 
trade  in  hard  simplicity.  And  they 
are  gone  into  the  night,  leaving  behind 
them  nothing  but  the  gentry,  who  have 
been  mayhap  to  a  university,  or  culti¬ 
vated  a  specious  accent  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  of  “society.”  Yet  their  in¬ 
competence  only  increases  their  pride. 
Said  one  the  other  day:  “You  must  not 
blame  us  for  advertising  ourselves  and 
our  private  affairs.  The  only  fame  we 
enjoy  comes  to  us  in  our  lifetime.” 
Was  ever  such  an  excuse  contrived? 
Does  the  actor  really  confuse  fame 
with  notoriety?  Indeed  we  would 
shield  even  the  actor  from  the  prying 
eye  of  the  journalist;  and  he  turns 
upon  his  friends,  and  Implores  that 
this  last  indiscretion  be  permitted  him. 
Ii  is  an  amusing  commentary  upon  the 
stage,  and  well  may  we  ask  if  we  g-at 
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the  best  of  the  bargain  when  we  ex¬ 
changed  the  dramatist  for  the  cabotin. 

But  the  pompous  actor,  who,  with  bis 
vain  desire  to  be  pointed  at  with  the 
finger,  strides  the  Strand  like  a  con¬ 
queror,  is  not  the  sole  ruin  of  the  stage. 
When,  the  author  having  fallen  into 
disrepute,  the  actor  also  began  to  pall 
upon  the  people’s  palate,  he  encour¬ 
aged,  in  defence  of  his  own  enterprise, 
the  scenic  artist  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant  in  the  moment  of  his  extremest 
fantasy,  never  dreamed  what  the 
stage-carpenter  might  one  day  achieve. 
For  the  stage-carpenter  has  proved  a 
worse  enemy  of  the  theatre,  if  it  be 
possible,  than  the  actor.  The  actor 
may  mouth  and  strut  under  the  lime¬ 
light  he  may  cut  down  all  the  other 
parts  until  they  are  inarticulate,  he 
may  so  bluntly  insult  the  general  ef¬ 
fect  as  to  surround  himself  with  in¬ 
competent  supporters;  but  not  even  he, 
with  all  his  whimsical  extravagance 
and  superfine  egoism,  can  smother  the 
stage  as  \vofully  as  the  carpenter  and 
upliolsterer.  For  the  carpenter  and 
upholsterer  destroy  the  very  essence  of 
the  theatre,  which  is  illusion.  The  city 
of  make-believe  should  not  be  built  of 
brick  and  stone.  A  world  that  knows 
no  sky,  and  is  bounded  abruptly  by  a 
backcloth  on  one  side  and  by  the  foot¬ 
lights  on  another,  tumbles  to  pieces  at 
the  mere  touch  of  realism.  There  is 
but  one  possibility  of  dramatic  illusion 
—the  consistent  and  harmonious  sup¬ 
pression  of  reality.  The  actor  upon 
the  stage  is  not  a  real  king;  he  can  do 
no  more  than  suggest  some  monarch 
of  the  past.  Wb^,  then,  should  he  sit 
upon  a  real  throne,  or  wear  upon  his 
head  a  veritable  crown?  Canvas 
should  be  his  only  background;  the 
chairs  and  tables  necessary  for  the 
performance  should  be  of  the  simplest; 
and  where  they  are  merely  displayed 
they  should  be  painted  on  the  scene. 
For  if  solidity  Invade  the  stage,  if 
heavily  built  sets  rumble  between  the 


acts,  if  costumes  and  upholstery  are 
genuine  and  of  the  period,  then  reality 
must  be  carried  a  step  furtlier. 
Ophelia  must  be  actually  drowned, 
the  cup  must  contain  real  poison  and 
Hamlet’s  blood  must  fiow  hot  from  the 
actor’s  veins.  But  logic  is  not  studied 
in  the  theatre,  and  true  realism  would 
bring  its  professors  within  the  eye  of 
the  law. 

Yet  how  many  absurdities  has  the 
stage  revealed  during  the  last  decade! 
We  have  heard  real  horses  clattering 
over  boards  with  their  real  hoofs.  We 
have  seen  a  sham  jockey  chucked  into 
a  sham  water-jump  from  the  back  of 
a  real  winner  of  the  Grand  National. 
We  have  heard  the  ripple  of  a  rivulet 
fiowing  through  the  forest  of  Arden— 
a  rivulet  of  the  Company’s  water, 
which  traced  Its  source  to  the  nearest 
tap.  We  have  seen  primroses  and  vio¬ 
lets,  fresh  from  Covent  Garden,  pre¬ 
tending  that  they  had  struck  their 
roots  into  the  hard  floor  of  the  stage. 
And  the  actors  never  see  the  incongru¬ 
ity.  They  believe  they  are  intensify¬ 
ing  the  illusion,  and  all  the  while  they 
are  but  exposing  the  hollowness  of 
their  art.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
theatre  to  represent,  not  to  present; 
and  the  stage-manager  who  thinks 
that  “a  real  donkey  means  real  dra¬ 
matic  art”  is  as  foolish  as  a  painter 
would  be  who,  having  painted  a  por- 
ti'ait,  pasted  a  real  silk  hat  upon  tiie 
canvas.  But  realism  is  not  the  only 
sin  committed  in  the  name  of  that  ab¬ 
surd  business  called  tnise-enscrnr, 
Archfeology,  Invented  by  Charles 
Kean,  is  nowadays  more  pompously 
extolled  than  any  other  artifice.  So 
Shakespeare  is  tricked  out  with  a 
pedantry  alien  to  his  genius;  and  the 
pit,  which  knows  nothing  of  history  or 
of  costume,  exclaims  upon  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  trappings.  Hamlet,  a  man 
of  Shakespeare’s  age  is  bidden  to 
masquerade  as  a  Dane.  The  fauna 
and  flora  (so  to  speak)  of  Elsinore  are 
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tlirust  upon  the  English  stage;  actors 
:  wander  Into  the  land  of  the  Vikings, 

j  and  Hamlet,  who  from  his  surround¬ 
ings  should  wield  a  battle-axe,  cuts  the 
j  air  with  a  rapier.  And  then,  that 
Shakespeare  may  appear  more  natural, 

[  crowds  are  drilled.  Two  boys,  with 
i  their  legs  painted  brown,  wrestle  on 
the  stage;  or  lovers  Interrupt  the  ac¬ 
tion  with  their  silent  blandishments. 
Then  a  pause:  the  great  man  enters, 
the  crowd  is  frozen  to  immobility, 
and  the  text  of  Shakespeare  is  not 
spoken,  but  interpreted  (or  created) 

I  with  nods,  winks  and  jerks  of  the  el¬ 
bow.  Nothing  is  achieved  simply.  A 
perpetual  commentary  of  crowd, 
speech  or  gesture  converts  the  best 
play  into  a  sort  of  pantomime.  And 
the  actor  is  no  longer  all-suflScient;  as 
we  have  seen,  he  killed  the  dramatist 
long  since,  and  it  is  only  because  be  is 
his  own  manager  that  he  has  not  al¬ 
ready  surrendered  to  the  stage-carpen- 
;  ter.  But  when  once  he  lets  go  his  su¬ 
premacy  he  will  have  a  short  shrift. 
For  the  upholsterer  is  to-day  the  es¬ 
sential  artist  of  tbei  stage,  and  he  will 
esteem  the  actor  no  more  highly  than 
the  actor  esteemed  the  dramatist. 
Thus  the  balance  is  overturned,  and 
the  three  elements  which  we  have 
named  pitifully  confused.  No  longer 
are  action  and  ornament  the  hand¬ 
maidens  of  poetry.  Poetry  is  a  poor 
excuse  for  false  splendor,  and  action- 
in  its  own  belief  the  foremost  of  the 
arts— is  made  ridiculous  by  vanity. 

Tliat  the  stage  needs  reform,  then, 
is  obvious.  Can  the  stage  be  re¬ 
formed?  Perhaps,  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Theatre,  and  a  Na¬ 
tional  Theatre  can  be  established  only 
I  by  one  method— the  suppression  of  the 
.  actor  and  the  upholsterer.  If  our 
«  tlieatre  Is  to  survive  as  an  intelligent 
resort,  the  modern  fashions  of  acting, 
I  managing  and  decorating  must  be 
swept  away.  So  long  as  art  Is  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  vulgar  display,  the  quality  of 
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the  drama  is  immaterial.  But  even 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  a 
complete  change  must  precede  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  National  Theatre. 
The  enormous  salaries  paid  to  the 
great  actors  and  actresses,  who  permit 
no  rival  star  in  their  firmament,  have 
n:ade  it  wellnlgh  impossible  to  collect 
an  efficient  company,  and  an  efficient 
company  would  be  a  necessity  of  a 
National  Theatre.  Again,  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  upholsterer  has  made 
long  runs  Inevitable.  When  it  costs 
many  thousands  of  pounds  to  decorate 
a  play,  no  manager  will  withdraw 
that  play  until  he  is  compelled  by  the 
public  taste.  Therefore,  from  a  National 
Theatre,  if  such  an  institution  be  pos¬ 
sible,  costly  decoration  must  be  ban¬ 
ished,  that  the  program  may  be 
constantly  changed  and  the  actors  per¬ 
fect  their  talent  by  a  quick  succession 
of  rfile*. 

For  many  centuries  Europe  has  had 
before  its  eyes  the  perfect  type  of  the 
subventioned  theatre.  The  ThfiAtre 
Frangais  is,  in  constitution  and 
achievement  alike,  a  veritable  palace 
of  its  art.  It  is  a  school  at  once  of 
acting  and  of  the  drama;  its  repertory 
includes  the  masterpieces  of  dramatic 
literature,  and  a  daily  change  of  cast 
and  play  preserve  both  actors  and  pub¬ 
lic  from  weariness.  Above  all,  it  bolds 
in  trust  a  sacred  tradition.  The  meth¬ 
od  of  Moliere  is  still  reverenced,  and 
no  actor  may  pass  the  stately  portala 
unless  he  has  conquered  bis  craft,  can 
speak  and  walk,  and  is  willing  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  bis  vanity  to  the  common 
good.  Thus  the  torch  is  handed  down 
continuously  through  the  ages;  the 
veteran  Imparts  his  knowledge  to  the 
student  at  the  Conservatoire;  and  the 
boards  of  the  Theatre  Frangais  are 
never  trodden  by  the  gentlemanly 
amateur.  But  at  the  Frangais  twe 
qualities  are  imposed  upon  the  actor- 
discipline  and  contentment.  A  «o- 
elitaire  of  the  House  of  Moli^re  must 
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be  content  with  a  salary  at  which  an 
English  actor  would  look  with  disdain, 
and  he  must  obey  with  a  cheerful 
mind  the  voice  of  discipline.  He  must 
not  think,  even  when  he  has  reached 
the  top  of  his  profession,  that  the 
w’hole  stage  is  his  pitch,  where  pres¬ 
ently,  with  limelight  on  his  brow,  he 
will  execute  his  own  little  song  and 
dance.  He  must  bow  to  the  voice  of 
his  director;  he  must  esteem  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  confreres;  above  all,  he  must 
act  withiu  the  picture,  and  speak  the 
same  language  as  those  around  him. 
Now,  if  private  munificence  established 
a  theatre,  composed  and  managed  like 
the  Th§Atre  Frangais,  what  would  be 
the  result?  Actors  would  disdain  it. 
So  long  have  they  been  pampered  with 
wealth  and  flattery  that  they  have 
quite  forgotten  the  exigence  of  their 
art.  Would  they  be  content  to  play 
many  parts  for  a  salary,  say,  of  £.S00 
a  year?  Of  course  they  would  not, 
and  we  do  not  see  precisely  why  they 
should.  And  would  they,  who  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  rule,  listen 
to  the  commands  of  an  autocratic 
manager?  No,  the  British  actor  for¬ 
got  discipline  two  centuries  ago,  and 
he  would  think  his  profession  of  no  ac¬ 
count  if  he  might  not  order  the  lime¬ 
light  for  himself.  Moreover,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  actor  would  not  have  the  same  in¬ 
ducement  to  join  a  National  Theatre 
as  impels  the  French  actor  to  enter 
the  Theatre  Frangals.  A  newly  sub- 
ventioned  theatre  could  not  have  the 
prestige  which  sets  the  House  of 
Molldre  high  aboye  all  competitors.  To 
belong  to  an  august  foundation  may 
compensate  even  for  poverty;  and 
though  a  National  Theatre,  established 
In  London,  might  in  years  to  come  at¬ 
tract  the  finest  talent,  it  would  be 
forced  to  depend  at  the  outset  on  the 
energies  of  the  young,  to  encourage 
the  aspirations  of  the  inexperienced. 

Yet  this  compulsion  would  not  be  de¬ 
plorable.  The  older  actors  might  be 


left  to  their  cumbrous  furniture  and 
their  vainglorious  advertisement.  The 
National  Theatre  should  be  an  autocra¬ 
cy,  which  brooked  no  interference. 
The  staff  of  actors  and  actresses 
should  be  the  servants  of  the  manage¬ 
ment,  tliough  they  might,  as  in  Paris, 
have  a  vote  in  the  choice  of  plays. 
The  theatre  should  be  governed  by  a 
man  of  letters,  who  had  no  plays  of  his 
own  to  push.  He  should  enrol  an 
ample  company,  and  compose  the  best 
repertory  that  could  be  found.  The 
theatre  should  be  a  school  as  well  as 
a  stage,  and  there  the  young  actors, 
upon  whom  the  manager  relied,  should 
be  trained  and  instructed.  They 
should  be  adequately,  though  not  e.\- 
travagantly,  paid,  and  the  abolition  of 
stars,  Avlth  the  suppression  of  archico- 
logical  scenery,  would  make  a  large 
and  varied  company  possible.  The 
repertory  might  be  easily  composed. 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  Con¬ 
greve  and  Vanbrugh,  Sheridan  and 
Goldsmith,  would  make  the  nucleus. 
Racine  and  Moli&re  might  be  trans¬ 
lated.  All  modern  plays,  whether  Eng¬ 
lish  or  French,  might  be  loyally  con¬ 
sidered,  and  all  playwrights  whose 
eye  looked  higher  than  a  long  run 
would  have  their  chance  of  distinction. 
The  scenery,  simple,  elegant  and  con¬ 
ventional,  would  cost  little,  and  yet  be 
perfectly  appropriate.  Thus  in  years 
to  come  a  standard  of  acting  might  he 
established.  No  longer  would  a  popu¬ 
lar  critic  be  able  to  declare  that  great 
actors  in  England  “were  never  remark¬ 
able  for  elocutionary  eloquence.”  Tiie 
men  and  women  who  took  service  in 
our  National  Theatre  would  learn  the 
necessary  rudiments;  they  would  speak 
with  precision,  and  they  would  walk 
with  grace.  But  they  would  recite  the 
lines  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  with 
a  quiet  simplicity.  They  would  not  be 
allowed  to  twist  meanings  of  their 
own  into  the  masterpieces  of  the  past. 
And  thus  England  might  at  last 
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achieve  a  playhouse  that  was  neither 
farcical  nor  fantastic,  in  which  the  ac¬ 
tor  was  the  servant,  not  the  master, 
and  in  which  intelligent  men  and 
women  might  sit  without  disgust. 

Will  England  ever  achieve  this 
theatre?  We  are  not  optimistic.  Des¬ 
tiny  and  experience  are  against  us, 
and  the  people  long  ago  ceased  to 
chafe  at  the  domination  of  the  actor. 
Doubtless  much  will  be  said  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Theati’e,  and  nothing  will  be 
done.  But  in  the  meantime  an  Amer¬ 
ican  trust  may  purchase  all  our  play- 
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liouses,  and  fill  them  with  the  partic¬ 
ular  brand  of  musical  comedy  popular 
in  New  York.  And,  after  all.  It  does 
not  matter  very  much,  since  the 
theatre,  which  might  be  the  home  of  a 
beautiful  and  delicate  art,  is  generally 
nothing  more  than  the  scene  of  vulgar 
“pleasures  taken  In  common.”  Eng¬ 
land  has  had  her  chance  and  sacrificed 
it,  and  the  most  interesting  problem 
still  unsolved  Is  how  long  the  actor 
will  hold  out  victorious  against  the 
spirited  attack  of  the  stage-carpenter. 


THE  SUN  AS  PAINTER  IN  WATER-COLORS. 


Any  one  who,  strolling  along  Regent 
Street  during  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  for 
1900,  should  have  chanced  to  enter  the 
New  Gallery,  where  this  fine  show  was 
held,  could  scarcely  fall  to  have  been 
attracted  by  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  unpretentious  exhibits,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  a  prominent  position  In  the 
central  hall.  This  exhibit  was  presided 
over  by  a  most  courteous  attendant, 
whose  time  was  largely  occupied  In  ex¬ 
plaining  to  a  w^ondering  throng  that 
wliat  appeared  to  be  a  neat  little  col¬ 
lection  of  exquisitely  finished  lantern- 
slides  colored  by  hand  In  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  perfect  style,  were  actually  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort— that  the  human  hand 
had  taken  no  direct  part  in  their  pro¬ 
duction,  but  that  they  were  untouched 
photographs  in  natural  colors  by  the 
Sanger  Shepherd  process.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  demonstrate  that  these  pic¬ 
tures  w’ere  not  the  hand-painted  trans¬ 
parencies  they  at  first  sight  suggested, 
by  taking  up  a  separate  specimen  and 
showing  that  It  was  composed  of  three 
pieces  of  celluloid  held  fast  In  a  letter- 
clip.  On  this  being  opened  the  three 


films  fall  apart,  and  at  a  casual  glance 
present  a  strong  resemblance  to  three 
prints  from  a  single  negative,  each  In 
a  different  color,  and  without  any  spe¬ 
cially  noticeable  features  beyond  a  pos¬ 
sible  suggestion  of  Imperfect  detail  at 
some  points.  The  skilled  attendant  re¬ 
places  them  in  the  clip,  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  taking  a  little  care  to  ensure  per¬ 
fect  “registration”— a  matter  very  easi¬ 
ly  settled— and,  lo!  there  Is  a  finely 
painted  lantern-slide!  The  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  abrupt  transition  from 
three  unattractive  monochromatic 
prints  to  a  single  brilliant  nature- 
painted  picture,  delightfully  accurate 
in  its  rendering  of  all  the  original  col¬ 
oring,  Is  very  striking.  It  is  hard  to 
find  suitable  words  to  express  the 
pleasure  experienced  on  looking  at 
these  superb  productions.  The  change 
from  prints  made  by  ordinary  proc¬ 
esses  to  those  of  perfected  natural 
color  photography  Is  the  more  notice¬ 
able  because  the  chiaroscuro  of  the 
former  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
original  as  seen  by  the  eye.  The 
varying  “luminosities”  or  Intensities  of 
the  light  refiected  to  the  eye  by  ordl- 
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uary  colored  objects  are,  It  is  well 
known,  widely  different  from  those 
registered  by  photography  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  So  great  Is  this  difference 
that  to  represent  pure  spectrum  colors 
(or  mixtures  of  these  colors)  with  even 
an  approach  to  correct  gradation,  in 
monochrome,  by  means  of  the  older 
photographic  methods  and  plates  is  im¬ 
possible.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the 
almost  universal  admixture  of  white 
light  with  the  colors  of  nature,  photog¬ 
raphy  by  such  processes  would  have 
had,  to  say  the  least,  but  a  limited 
range  of  usefulness.  Monochromatic 
photography  of  light  and  shade,  or  col¬ 
or  luminosity  as  the  eye  sees  it,  is  now, 
however,  rendere<i  as  simple  as  it  is 
effective.  It  is  likely  to  be  merely  a 
matter  of  time  for  this  special  im¬ 
provement  in  monochrome  work  to  be 
universally  adopted;  in  portraiture  its 
significance  can  hardly  be  overestimat¬ 
ed.  The  process  is  known  as  “Ortho- 
chromatic  Photography;”  it  cannot, 
however,  deal  with  color  as  color— can¬ 
not,  for  instance,  specialize  a  dark  blue 
or  a  light  red— but  it  does  properly  por¬ 
tray  the  relative  luminosity  or  eye-ex¬ 
citing  power  of  those  colors,  which,  as 
most  people  are  aware,  is  usually  re¬ 
versed  in  ordinary  photographs. 

To  return  to  our  sun-painted  trans¬ 
parencies.  It  was  remarked  that  at  first 
sight  they  appear  as  though  painted 
by  hand;  the  reason  for  the  italics  is 
instantaneously  apparent  when  one 
proceeds  to  scrutinize  these  exquisite 
miniatures  through  a  lens.  Best  of  all, 
as  affording  the  deepest  insight  in¬ 
to  the  superlative  beauties  of  the  new 
pictures,  are  the  stereoscopic  speci¬ 
mens.  Three  slides  in  particular— Jap¬ 
anese  lilies,  cacti,  and  a  large  over¬ 
turned  basket  of  grapes,  pears  and  ap¬ 
ples— were  surpassingly  interesting. 
These  remarks  may  perhaps  be 
thought  extravagant,  but  written  de¬ 
scriptions  fail  to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  satisfying  pleasure  of  ex¬ 


amining  such  lovely  objects— they 
must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Some 
months  ago  such  satisfactory  natural 
paintings  had  no  existence.  It  may 
well  be  asked  how  such  a  triumph  has 
been  effected,  for  it  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  assert  that  never  have  nature 
and  art  combined  to  produce  anything 
more  perfect  or  more  beautiful.  Sel¬ 
dom,  also,  have  means  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  grand  object  been  rendered 
more  simple,  applicable  or  reliable; 
any  amateur  can  at  once  bring  the 
process  into  use  with  confidence.  In 
support  of  this  statement  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  that  the  subjects  of  the  fore¬ 
going  comments  were  taken  by  ama¬ 
teurs  using  an  ordinary  camera. 

Persons  now  living  are  able  to  recall 
the  advent  of  the  Daguerreotype:  how, 
in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  Daguerre  startled  the  world  with 
his  sun-pictures  or  heliographs— posi¬ 
tives,  each  impressed  on  a  prepared 
silver  plate  after  prolonged  exposure, 
and  developed  by  mercurial  vapor. 
The  writer  well  recollects  such  por¬ 
traiture,  and  seeing  specimens  in  a 
showcase  in  the  City  Road,  London,  in 
the  early  fifties.  Fox  Talbot  patented 
his  Calotype  process  very  shortly  after 
Daguerre’s  Invention  was  made  public. 
This  was  a  system  of  forming  a  nega¬ 
tive  on  paper  in  the  camera,  from 
which  many  positives  could  be  printe<l. 
The  Daguerreotype  was  spoken  of  on 
its  introduction  as  “little  short  of 
miraculous.”  From  these  pioneer 
processes  for  rendering  permanent  the 
fieeting  images  of  the  “camera-ob- 
scura”  (justly  considered  at  the  time 
an  immense  achievement)  to  present- 
day  photography  is  indeed  a  far  cry. 

Photography  in  natural  colors  has 
been  a  dream  of  experimentalists  and 
of  enthusiasts  since  a  very  early  peri¬ 
od  In  the  history  of  the  art— a  goal 
which  for  many  years  appeared  u»ot- 
tainable,  so  slight  were  the  grounds 
for  hoping  that  it  would  ever  bo 
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reached.  Most  Inventions  of  Im¬ 
portance  have  been  brought  to  pass 
through  the  persevering  endeavors  of 
a  few  great  minds  to  develop  the 
facts  of  nature  for  truth’s  own  sake. 
It  is  so  In  the  present  instance. 
Among  those  most  prominent  in  this 
class  of  research  may  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  Clerk-Maxwell,  Helm¬ 
holtz,  and— foremost  in  the  work  of  re¬ 
ducing  light  and  color  to  an  exact  sci¬ 
ence— Captain  (now  Sir  William)  Ab¬ 
ney.  Without  such  generalizations 
and  apparatus  as  those  of  the  eminent 
physicist  last  named,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  in  its  entirety  must  stiil 
have  remained  a  “thing  hoped  for.” 
M.  Becquerel  long  ago  found  that  a 
“curious  compound”  formed  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  nascent  chlorine  on  the  surface 
of  a  plate  coated  with  metallic  silver, 
and  which  he  was  led  to  believe  was 
violet  sub-chloride  of  silver,  “has  the 
faculty  of  diffusing  rays  of  the  same 
refrangibility  as  those  which  have 
acted  chemically  upon  it”— in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  “Photographic  News”  of 
the  year  1859,  he  stated  that  he  had 
photographed  the  spectrum  in  its 
purity.  This  discovery,  however, 
though  a  most  significant  one,  proved 
of  merely  theoretical  interest,  as  no 
means  could  be  devised  of  fixing  col¬ 
ored  images  so  produced.  After  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  bad  demonstrated  the 
compound  nature  of  white  light,  it 
was  long  held  that  the  primary  con¬ 
stituents  of  white  rays  were  red,  yel¬ 
low  and  violet  rays.  This  deduction 
has  been  found  to  be  erroneous,  it  be¬ 
ing  determined  by  more  exact  methods 
of  analysis  and  synthesis  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  hues  to  be  regarded  as  primary 
are  a  particular  red,  a  particular  green, 
and  a  particular  blue-violet.  The  way 
was  thus  paved  for  experiments  by 
which  Professor  Clerk-Maxwell,  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1861,  was  enabled 
to  indicate  a  plan  (involving  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  rays  of  colored  light  of 
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the  three  primary  hues)  which,  worked 
out  and  perfected,  it  was  thought 
might  lead  to  the  power  of  reproduc¬ 
ing  natural  colors.  The  photographic 
plates  of  the  period  were,  however,  far 
too  insensitive  to  the  red  part  of  the 
spectrum  to  admit  of  perfect  results. 
An  important  advance  had  been  made, 
but  the  end  was  not  yet.  M.  Lipp- 
niann’s  reproduction  of  colors,  on  the 
“interference”  principle,  with  a  single 
exposure,  though  extremely  ingenious 
and  replete  with  interest  from  a  philo¬ 
sophical  point  of  view,  would  appear 
t(>  have  been  not  altogether  and  con¬ 
clusively  satisfactory,  apart  from  the 
fact  of  its  yielding  but  one  positive 
for  each  exposure— an  enormous  draw¬ 
back  to  commercial  utility.  Mr. 
Frederick  Ives,  of  Philadelphia,  with 
his  kromograms  (color-records)  and 
kromskop  (color-viewer),  did  some 
good  service  to  the  cause,  actually  pro¬ 
ducing  truthful  effects  on  a  plan  iden¬ 
tical  in  principle  to  that  of  Clerk-Max¬ 
well’s  lantern  demonstration.  The  in¬ 
strument  was  a  combination  of  mir¬ 
rors  designed  to  refiect  the  primary 
hues  through  three  transparent  posi¬ 
tives.  It  well  confirmed  the  Toung- 
Helmholtz  theory  that  any  color  effect 
whatever  is  reproducible  to  the  eye 
from  red,  green  and  blue-violet.  But, 
apart  from  the  cumbersomeness  of  a 
special  viewing-apparatus,  any  process 
directly  employing  colored  light  is  seri¬ 
ously  handicapped  in  respect  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  resulting  picture. 
Such  systems  demand  rays  of  excep¬ 
tional  Intensity  in  order  to  sufiaciently 
illuminate  the  transparencies,  and, 
when  used  in  connection  with  the 
triple  magic-lantern,  only  admit  of 
very  small  pictures  being  thrown  on  a 
screen. 

Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron,  in  1869, 
struck  the  keynote  of  a  more  excellent 
way,  and  it  is  the  full  development  of 
his  idea  that  has  at  length  culminated 
in  a  triumph  for  natural  color  pho- 
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tograpby.  Without  forsaking  the 
“three-color”  principle,  he  pointed  out 
the  road  to  ultimate  success  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  problem  in  a  reverse  direction. 
The  direct  process  consisted  in  print¬ 
ing  ordinary  lantern  transparencies 
from  three  negatives,  the  densities  of 
which  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
three  primary  colors  (this  being  the 
usual  first  step  in  three-color  work), 
and  through  these  transparent  posi¬ 
tives  were  poured  light-rays  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  color  as  tliose 
which  had  formed  the  negatives — each 
through  each.  Instead  of  “filtering 
out”  red,  blue  and  green  rays,  and  di¬ 
rectly  combining  them  through  the 
three  positives,  this  ingenious  inventor 
printed  his  transparencies  each  in  the 
(compound)  color  complementary  to  that 
which  had  formed  its  negative.  In  this 
way  he  obtained  three  transparencies, 
each  of  which  absorbed  (or  prevented 
the  passage  of)  light  of  the  color  which 
the  original  had  not  refiected  at  any 
particular  point,  the  negative  being  ob¬ 
viously  transparent  at  all  such  points. 
Du  Hauron  thus  brought  about  indi¬ 
rectly  the  results  of  the  Clerk-Max¬ 
well  aud  Ives  systems,  but  his  plan  in¬ 
volved  the  conditions  essential  to 
commercial  success.  It  dispensed 
with  viewing-apparatus,  or  the  alter¬ 
native  of  projection  by  three  sources  of 
differently  colore<i  light;  and,  the  pic¬ 
tures  being  illuminated  by  white  light, 
and  themselves  acting  as  color-filters, 
very  much  greater  brilliancy  would  re¬ 
sult.  These  remarks  are  only  intended 
to  form  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  logical 
outcome  of  Du  Hauron’s  method. 
Thirty  years  of  experiment  have  been 
required  to  enable  Messrs.  Sanger 
Shepherd  &  Co.  to  bring  their  perfect¬ 
ed  process  before  the  world.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  idea  of  printing  in 
complementary  or  “minus”  tints  bears 
an  exact  analogy  to  the  monochrome 
system,  w'here  the  negative  is  taken  by 
the  action  of  white  light,  and  the 


print  is  made  in  black  or  quasi-black— 
that  is,  minus-white. 

In  the  case  of  experiments  like  that 
of  M.  Becquerel,  or  in  the  Lippmann 
process — where  delicate  variations  in 
tlie  thickness  of  a  film  backet!  by  a 
mercurial  reflectiug-snrface  engender 
colors  by  the  interference  of  one  light¬ 
wave  with  anotlier,  an  effect  often 
seen  in  soap-bubbles— nature  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  creating  the  hues  by  setting 
up  a  molecular  condition  productive  of 
chromatic  effects.  In  the  newest  proc¬ 
ess  the  snn’s  influence  is  invoked  to 
select  and  then  to  apply  a  manufac¬ 
tured  color-stain,  hence  the  title  of  this 
article;  for  the  sun's  light— and  all 
light  may  !)e  said  to  have  orlginate<l 
witli  tlie  sun — is  now  employed  to 
paint  pictures  in  a  literal,  if  a  modlfled 
sense.  It  not  only  determines,  first  of 
all,  in  the  negatives,  where  each  of  the 
three  minus  hues  is  to  be  laid  and 
with  what  depth  of  tint— thus  forming 
a  color-record  analogous  to  the  phono¬ 
graph’s  sound-record— but  is  after¬ 
wards  the  direct  agent  in  bringing 
about  the  depositing  and  permanent  re¬ 
tention  on  the  positive  film  of  each 
complementary  to  the  precise  extent 
indicated  by  the  varying  transparency 
of  the  negative.  The  truthfulness  of 
the  resulting  triune  picture  is  thus,  in 
the  issue,  made  dependent  upon  that  of 
the  tinted  stains.  If  these  are  not  al»- 
solutely  to  be  relied  on  to  produce  on 
the  films  the  real  complementaries  of 
the  respective  pure  primary  spectrum 
hues  the  system  is  valueless. 

In  photographing  natural  objects  l)y 
the  new  color-process,  what  takes 
place  in  practice  is  this;  Each  of  the 
negatives— taken  through  the  red, 
green  and  blue-violet  filters  respec¬ 
tively— receives  w’hen  developed  an  in¬ 
finitely  varied  thickness  of  deposit 
more  or  less  all  over  its  surface, 
which  in  printing  causes  an  equally 
varied  deposit  of  the  color-stain  on  the 
positive  film.  The  amount  of  this 
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niinus-color  deposit  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  intensity  of  light  of  the  primary 
color  reflected  into  the  camera 
tlirough  the  lens  and  Alter  in  the  flrst 
instance.  The  reason  for  the  apparent 
similarity  of  the  separate  transparen- 
cit's,  mentioned  at  the  commencement, 
is  now  manifest;  obviously  the  resem¬ 
blance  Avould  be  much  closer  in  some 
cases  than  in  others.  These  enigmatic 
pictures,  separately  unpleasing  in 
their  uniformity,  being  placed  one 
over  the  other  and  looked  at  by  trans¬ 
mitted  white  light,  bring  about  such 
a  I)alance  of  transmission  and  absorp¬ 
tion  that  the  details  of  the  original  ob¬ 
ject  in  all  their  original  gradation  of 
coloring  reappear.  No  visible  natural 
effect  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these 
minus-tints  thus  inimitably  applied.  A 
little  reflection  will  show  that  such  a 
result  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
tlie  preceding  conditions. 

The  preflx  “minus”  attached  to  a 
primary  color  is  to  be  understood  as 
inqtlying  that  this  particular  color  is 
cut  out  of  the  spectrum  of  white  light, 
and  that  the  negatively-named  com¬ 
pound  is  a  blend  of  the  hues  remain¬ 
ing.  “White  minus  red,”  “white  minus 
gieen,”  and  “white  minus  blue”  would 
be  the  complete  expressions;  they  are 
ordinarily  termed  complementary  col¬ 
ors.  The  first  excites  a  greenish-blue 
sensation,  the  second  a  kind  of  pink, 
and  the  last  named  (minus  blue)  is  a 
yellow.  Each  operates  by  subtracting, 
or  preventing  the  passage  of,  one  pri¬ 
mary  hue— affording,  of  course,  a  free 
passage  to  the  other  two.  At  what¬ 
ever  point,  then,  any  primary  color  is 
absent  in  a  photographed  object,  at 
that  point  of  the  picture  it  will  be  cor- 
rf  spondlngly  absent,  being  cut  out  or 
absorbed  by  its  complementary,  or 
minus,  color.  If,  for  Instance,  blue  is 
totally  absent  at  any  point,  no  blue 
ray  will  reach  the  eye  from  that  point 
of  the  triple  transparency;  all  light  of 
that  color  will  be  barred  by  a  full  de¬ 


posit  of  yellow  stain.  The  same  re¬ 
mark  applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
green  or  red.  After  what  has  been 
said,  these  remarks  will  be  construed 
as  implying,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  light 
reaching  the  eye  rather  than  a  total 
extinction  of  any  primary  color.  With 
the  exception  of  tliose  Avltnessed  in  the 
prismatic  analysis  of  light,  pure  color 
effects  (or  hues  containing  not  more 
than  two  of  the  primaries)  are  seldom 
seen;  in  nature  such  hues  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  phenomenal.  An  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  colors,  or 
shades  of  color,  contain  all  three  pri¬ 
maries  in  some  degree,  thereby  becom¬ 
ing  “impure”  colors— that  is,  colors 
Avith  which  is  blended  more  or  less  of 
Avhite  light. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the 
able  French  experimenter,  Du  Hauron, 
Invented  an  instrument  which  led  to 
the  kromskop,  besides  suggesting  the 
fundamental  principle  of  another  sys¬ 
tem  employing  closely-ruled  lines  of  col¬ 
or  on  a  glass  screen.  His  most  impor¬ 
tant  and  valuable  practical  conception, 
lioweA'er,  Avas  destined  to  remain  long 
in  embryo;  the  entire  problem  Avas  be¬ 
set  with  ominous  physical  difficulties. 
Very  much  remained  to  be  done  ere  a 
reliable  process  could  be  obtained. 
The  preparation  of  a  light-filter  that 
shall  be  both  accurate  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  function  and  constructed  of 
such  materials  that  it  can  be  relied 
upon  not  to  cause  distortion  of  the 
image,  while  being  at  the  .same  time 
durable,  portable  and  convenient;  a 
sensitive  plate  properly  adapted  to  se¬ 
cure  rapidity  of  action  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  light-waves  of  the  varying 
lengths  found  in  the  spectrum  (which 
wave-lengths  regularly  decrease  from 
red  up  to  violet);  lastly,  the  vitally  im¬ 
portant  matter  previously  referred  to, 
of  three  perfect  color-stains;  all  these 
are  just  so  many  links  in  a  chain- 
each  is  indispensable. 
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We  must  be  certain  that  our  light- 
filter  i)ermlt8  all  the  light  from  the  se¬ 
lected  portion  of  the  spectrum  to  pass, 
and  no  light  from  any  other  portion. 
This  is  a  condition  which  no  unaided 
human  eye  can  decide.  Apart  from  a 
very  probable  “personal  equation,”  the 
eye  Is  not  adapted  for  such  perfect 
analysis.  One  filter  may  appear  to 
differ  from  another,  both  really  being 
equal;  and,  vice  versa,  two  may  pre¬ 
sent  an  identical  appearance  and  yet 
each  may  be  found  to  cut  out  a  differ¬ 
ent  range  of  hues.  The  instrument 
now  employed  to  decide  the  question 
is  the  ingenious  and  beautiful  Color 
Sensitometer  of  Sir  William  Abney, 
whose  researches  and  investigations  in 
this  field  may  be  looked  upon  as  ex¬ 
haustive.  This  apparatus  makes  it 
easy  to  determine  what  portions  of  the 
specti'um  are  being  transmitted  by  any 
transparent  medium,  and  the  eye  is  as¬ 
sisted  in  such  a  manner  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  its  decisions  become  trust¬ 
worthy,  The  form  of  filter  adopted  is 
a  film,  stained  as  the  sensitometer  in¬ 
dicates,  by  an  aniline  dye,  and  sealed 
in  optical  contact  between  two  pieces 
of  optically-worked  glass.  For  use 
either  in  orthochromatic  or  color  pho¬ 
tography,  light-filters,  the  properties  of 
which  have  literally  been  measured 
(and  which  can  therefore  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  perform  correctly),  are  now 
commercially  produced.  So  complete 
are  the  arrangements  under  which 
they  are  manufactured  that  a  filter 
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guaranteed  to  cut  out  any  previously 
specified  portion  of  the  spectrum  can 
be  made  to  order. 

Accuracy  of  tint  is  secured  in  the 
color-stains  by  the  crucial  test  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  during  the  com¬ 
pounding  of  the  dyes  from  which  they 
are  derived. 

There  remains  the  plate.  Light  pass¬ 
ing  through  lenses  shielded  by  green  or 
red  filters  would  produce  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  plates  In  general  use— at 
least,  not  in  anything  approaching  the 
times  of  ordinary  exposures.  Profes¬ 
sor  Vogel  discovered  In  1873  that  the 
incorporation  of  various  dyes  with  the 
emulsions  used  in  preparing  the  piate 
sensitized  the  film  to  equally  various 
portions  of  the  spectrum.  This  served 
to  encourage  the  laborious  experiment 
which  in  the  consummation  of  a  per¬ 
fect  color-process  has  borne  such  mag¬ 
nificent  fruit.  The  Cadett  Lightning 
Spectrum  plate  is  that  employed  by 
the  Inventors  of  the  system  now  de¬ 
scribed. 

It  is  but  Just  to  conclude  by  remark¬ 
ing  that  the  world  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  eminent  practical  in¬ 
vestigator  and  scientist  whose  process 
Is  here  outlined.  The  writer  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Mr.  E.  Sanger  Shepherd, 
to  whose  writings  and  lectures  he  is 
largely  indebted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article,  has  been  engaged  on  the 
details  of  this  splendid  problem  for 
the  past  ten  years.  Finis  coronal  opus. 
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The  earth’s  as  green  as  the  fairie’s  rings. 

The  air  one  fiutter  and  flash  of  wings. 

The  heath  and  clover  abuzz  with  bees. 

And  white,  white  over  the  hawthorn  trees; 

While  up,  high  up,  on  his  sunbeam  stair. 

The  lark  goes  dancing,  my  Joy  to  share; 

For  oh!  by  his  song  he  surely  knows 

The  answer  I’ve  won  from  my  little  dark  Rose. 

Alfred  Perceval  Graves. 


Tbe  Attenaeain. 


